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Announcing a New Low Price 


WING to our immense buying facilities and our standardized pro- 
6) duction we are pleased to announce that within a few days the 
La Crosse Model G 12-24 horsepower Tractor will be sold at a re- 
duction in price. The new price which will be announced definitely 
within a short time, will mean a reduction of between 15% and 30% from 
the former price of $1250. Figure out what this saving will mean to you. 
lhe size, buying power, large production and standardized manufacture of the 

La Crosse Tractor Company are well known. In this unprecedented reduction in price 
we are showing you a practical proof of the value of dealing witha national organization. 


The Same Tractor In Every Detail 


The La Crosse Tractor which you will be able to get from your dealer at the 
new price is exactly the same tractor which was formerly sold at $1250. Not a detail 
is different. It is the same value today as it was a year ago, but our manufacturing 
facilities and sales policy enable us to sell it at a lower price. 


12-24 H. P.—2000 lbs. Drawbar Pull 


At its new price the La Crosse Model G offers more horsepower for the money 
than any other tractor on the market It is rated 12-24 horsepower—full 2000 pounds 
guaranteed drawbar pull 

his is the perfect kerosene burning tractor. With its own special twin-cylinder 
horizontal motor it holds many records for low fuel cost and dependable operation. 

When desired, it is equipped with the Line Drive Attachment so you can drive 
it with reins like horses. It is self-guiding in the furrow and turns short in its tracks 


to right or left with equal ease. It has the fewest number of parts and every part is 
very accessible. There are thousands of these tractors being used successfully under 
manv different conditions Watt for further announcement. 


New La Crosse Model M 


We are just announcing the new La Crosse Model M Tractor—with 7-12 horse- 
power which you can operate with lines same as horses could be driven; used in con- 
nection with horse-drawn implements and does cultivating in all light field work as 
well as belt work Better investigate 


See Your Dealer Immediately 
See your dealer immediately and ascertain about the new price on the La Crosse 
Model G tractor Get full specifications of the new Model M. Or write us direct. 


LA CROSSE TRACTOR COMPANY 
Department 92-C $ ss 8 La Crosse, Wisconsin 
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Our guarantee is squarely back of every advertise- 
ent and every advertiser in Successful Farming. We 
not Knowingly accept advertising from a dishonest 
ern Advertisements far tobacco, patent medi- 
es, liquor or mining schemes or any other qhestion- 
e advertising are not accepted under any conditions. 
w readers are our friends and an advertisement in 
essful Farming is an introduction of the advertiser 
the homes of our friends. 
We will not knowingly introduce a dishonest ad- 
rtiser Into your home thru the pages of Successful 
rming and guarantee his honesty any more than you 
id kWowingly introduce a dishonest person to your 
ik and guzrantee his note. We refuse many thou- 
ids of dollars worth of advertising each month be- 
ise we are not willing to guarantee these advertisers 
their propositions to our readers. Our guarantee 
vers the manufacturer's promises whether you buy 
the local dealer or direct from the manufacturer 
en you answer an advertisement refer to this guar- 
tee Page 
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From Friend to Friend 


ADVERTISERS AND LIARS 

There was a time in the past when a 
good many advertisers thought they neea- 
ed to misrepresent things in order to sell 
them. Perhaps you have known of people 
who were not advertisers who did the same 
thing. 

In those old days a good many people 
got into the habit of discounting what ad- 
vertisers had to say. If they said a piece 
of cloth was all wool the buyer felt fairly 
well satisfied to receive a piece of cloth 
that was half wool. If the advertiser said 
that a medicine would cure anything under 
the sun the buyer felt fairly well satisfied 
if it would make him forget what was the 
matter with him. 

The habits of both manufacturers who 
advertise and retailers who advertise have 
changed very greatly because they have 
come to know human nature better and 
have found that it isn’t necessary to lie in 
order to do business. In fact they have 
found they can do more business over a 
period of months or years by telling the 
truth than they can by lying. 

The reform has been helped very materi- 
ally by the attitude of a great majority of 
reputable publishers who do not knowingly 
accept copy from any of that small minor- 
ity of advertisers who think they have to 
lie in order to sell goods. 

Another great force in bringing about 
truthfulness in advertising has been the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, with organizations in most of the 
principal cities, for the express purpose of 
convincing unwise advertisers that it does 
not pay to tell anything but the truth in 
their copy. They try to make them see 








this by argument and example of more suc- 
cessful advertisers. 

But if they cannot get them to see it in 
that way they resort to the law. 

Of course when a man gets an order 
thru misrepresentation in his advertising 
he is subject to the same law and the same 
penalty that would apply to a man who 
got an order thru the verbal misrepresen- 
tation of one of his salesmen or himself, 
except that it is easier to prove misrepre- 
sentation in an advertisement than on the 
part of a salesman, for the advertisement is 
on record and cannot be denied. 

However, in order that there might not 
be any mistake about the matter, truthful 
and honest advertisers and publishers 
everywhere have combined with the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World to 
secure special legislation which has been 
enacted in most of the states, providing 
spemize penalties for misrepresentation in 
adverti+ ag. 

Unaer this law cases have been brought 
in several states »nd one or two of them 
have gone to ine higher courts. The de- 
cision in each case where proper evidence 
was presented has been against the fraud- 
ulent advertiser. In several cases men of 
great wealth as well as others have been 
sent to prison. Others have been fined. 

With the cooperation of the post office 
department a number of fradulent adver- 
tisers have been denied the use of the mails 

Continued on page 57 
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ERE is a one-man, single-unit Tractor you can use 
not just twenty-five or thirty days a year—but as 
many days as you now use your horses for field 

work. It will save its cost over and over again for you 


whether your farm is large or small. 


It costs less to 


buy than four horses and does more work than they 


can do. 


It plows as much with disc or mold 
board as two good horse teams. And 
it cultivates, pulls harrows, discs, 
drills, rollers, mowers, binders, pota- 
to diggers, orchard tools—every im- 
plement you now have on your farm, 
and no special ex- 


pensive hitches are 
required. It uses 
the horse-tools and 
implements you 


have now—no need 
to spend hundreds 
of dollars for new 
tools and imple- 
ments to use with 
the Indiana Trac- 
tor. The driver 
rides the implements— you don’t 
need an extra man to ride the Trac- 
tor. It turns shorter than other 
types of tractors—backs up easy— 
handles nicely in close quarters. 

The Indiana Tractor weighs no 
more than one large horse. That’s 
why it really replaces horses and 
really saves money for every farmer. 
There is no waste of fuel and power. 
The Indiana Tractor was designed 
and perfected by the most skilled 
engineers and mechanics to do the 
work or horses without wasting power 








Win 


TRACTOR 


The Worlds Tractor” 


and fuel. It does a year’s work of 
four horses at a gasoline and oil cost 
of about one-third the cost of feeding 
your four horses or mules for a 
year. Saves the cost of one man. 
It does light belt work economically. 

Farmers who 
have had big four- 
wheeled Tractors 
are now buying the 
Indiana to culti- 
vate and work their 
row crops for they 
can use it to har- 
row, disc and drill 
on ground too soft 
for a heavy tractor. 

The Indiana 
Tractor is “‘The World’s Tractor’. 
It has a dependable Motor, made to 
stand up and last. Every part is 
made the very best, no unnecessary 
parts, it’s simple in construction, any 
one can operate it and make the few 
repairs ever necessary. Indiana Trac- 
tors are built by the old reliable com- 
pany, that makes the Indiana Silo— 
America’s most successful silo. Farm- 
ers everywhere know this company 
and its products, and that they are 
made to give absolute satisfaction. 
Investigate the Indiana Tractor now. 







Write us for book of pictures, made from photographs show- 
ing the Indiana Tractor actually doing all the work that horses 
and mulesdoonafarm. It’s the biggest tractor proposition 
ever offered a dealer. Dealers should write us quickly. 


THE INDIANA SILO & TRACTOR CO. 


911 Silo Building...... 


911 Union Building ...... Anderson, Indiana 
911 Live Stock Exch’ge Bldg. . Fort Worth, Texas 


911 Indiana Building...... Des Moines, lowa 


It Really Replaces 
Horses and Mules 


... Kansas, City, Mo. 














the first year, and buy another 

silo for you with the money saved 
the next year and keep on saving 
more than its cost for you, every 
year. More than sixty thousand 
farmers say that it makes better si- 
lage, allows less waste, stays in bet- 
ter condition, lasts 
longer than any 
other silo ever made. 
The higher the price 
of feed, the more it 
saves for you. 


[i WILL more than pay for itself 


Write for our cat- 
alogue, easy pay- 
ment plan and 
early buyers’ prop- 
osition. 
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Some Views from the Inside 
By E. T. MEREDITH 


T is unfortunate that more constructive results did not come 
from the recent Industrial Conference. While much good 
was no doubt accomplished by contact and the interchange 

of ideas, it is disappointang that no plan of settlement of indus- 
trial disputes was agreed upon by the three groups represented 
the — the employers, and the employees. 

No doubt readers of Successful Farming will be interested in 
knowing the principles asked by each side and why they failed 
to come to agreement. 

In the first place, itwas likely a mistake on the part of the 
labor group to inject into the conference a resolution asking the 
conference to undertake to arbitrate the steel strike. This 
was the occasion of much discussion and loss of time. Many 
members of the conference felt that this was not what they were 
called together for and that the steel strike was a matter entirely 
outside of their province, but that the purpose of the conference 
was to agree upon some fundamental principles and establish, 
if possible, machinery thru which all industrial disputes might 
be settled. 

It is likely that labor made another mistake in introducing 
into the conference early in its sessions the resolution regarding 
the right on the part of labor to collective bargaining. Had 
these questions not been introduced and the conference devoted 
itself to a discussion of machinery thru which disputes might be 
settled, the steel strike would naturally have gone thru the 
same route as any other disagreement 


clause which in substance stated “but we reserve the right to 
refuse to receive your representative.” 

The union labor delegates urged that the men should have the 
right to select the most competent man they could find, a man 
who had had experience in labor disputes, a man removed, 
possibly, from the immediate scene of the particular labor diffi- 
culty. They urged that in a labor dispute the employers would 
hire an attorney or such other man as they felt was most com- 
petent to handle the matter from their standpoint. The em- 
ployers, however, refrsed to join in any arrangement which 
would give the employees the nght to bring in an outside repre- 
sentative. In other words, they desire the shop union and a 
representative selected from the workmen in their own shop to 
conduct the negotiations. 

I have tried only to give a history of what happened and the 
real point of difference between the groups and what led them 
to take the several actions taken without expressing a personal 

_view, but | feel like saying that my sympathies were with the 
labor group in the positions they took rather than with the em- 
ploying group. The requests made by labor that the right to 
organize be recognized, the right of collective bargaining, and 
the right to select their own representatives to do this bargain- 
ing, appeal to me as being just and fair and due them. I feel 
the employers made a mistake and did not show a generous 
attitude when they wished to hedge any agreement about with 
reservations which permitted them to 
nullify the whole agreement. 





and the question of collective bargain- 
ing onal have been an incident in the 
general program. 

There has been on the part of some, 
criticism of the rules of the conference, 
under which it was necessary for each 
group to vote as a unit on each resolu- 
tion or motion and unanimous action 
required to pass any motion or resolu- 
tion. There were, as is generally under- 
stood, three groups in the conference, 
one representing labor, one represent- 
ng the employers, and the other repre- 
senting the public. There were about 
twenty persons in each group. While 
it was found impossible to get the 
groups, under the rules as passed, to 
agree upon any plan, and it might have 
been possible to have taken some defi- 


ence was made up of three 
groups, each of which comprised 
about twenty delegates. One group 
represented labor, another capital, 
and a third, the public. Mr. 
Meredith was one of the group 
appointed by President Wilson to 
represent the public. 


There is much unrest in the country 
today. The labor situation is most 


HE recent industrial confer- serious. It seems to me, however, that 


the right to organize cannot be ques- 
tioned and that with this right con- 
ceded, that the more orderly and sane 
the leadership, the better off will the 
country be. For this reason I am 
heartily in favor of trades unions and 
the coordination of these trades unions 
in a federation such as the American 
Federation of Labor that the laboring 
man may thus have the benefit of wise 
leadership, sane counsel, and the inter- 
change of views between the several 
sections of the country. The officials 
of the American Federation of Labor 
insist that their whole desire is that 





nite action under a rule by which a 

majority of the individual members of 

the conference expressed itself, it is the judgment of the writer 
that the rules were wise ones. I cannot see that anything would 
have been accomplished by the members of two groups voting 
individually and carrying a certain motion or laying down cer- 
tain fundamental principles to which the other group did not 
assent. In other words, the purpose of the conference was to 
find some common ground upon which all could stand and 
to do this it was necessary that each interest should determine 
their position upon each question rather than that individuals 
in the conference should represent their personal views. 


The Bone of Contention 


The question at issue and the one upon which the conference 
could not agree was really the question of what kind of an 
organization the employee should join. This was not apparent 
on the surface but was the real bone of contention. The labor 
group desired that trades unions should be encouraged, while 
the employing group was anxious that so-called shop unions 
should be pen Bem | A trades union is one where all men in a 
given line of industry, such as typesetting, plumbing, carpenter- 
ing, ete., belong to a trade union, no matter in what shop they 
work, while in the shop union no man is eligible except that he 
works in that particular shop. The employees feel that in the 
shop union they are not so free to express themselves and discuss 
their grievances, with representatives of the employer present, 
as tho they were in the trades union where the meetings are held 
outside the shop and only members of the trade present. 

The final resolution introduced by the labor group was as 
follows: “The right of wage earners to organize without dis- 
crimination, to bargain collectively, to be represented by repre- 

entatives of their own choosing in negotiations and adjustments 
vith employers, and in respect to wages, hours of labor and rules 
nd conditions of employment, is recognized.” 

Employers conceded that the employees should be permitted 
‘o join any organization they desired’ They conceded the 

cond proposition that the men should be allowed to ——— 

ollectively, in other words, select a representative to ea 


irgain for them. The employers also conceded that the men 
hould have a representative of their own choosing, but after 
greeing to all that the employees asked for in the above reso- 
ition, the employers tack 


on to their resolution another 


labor disputes might be settled by 

mediation and arbitration and that 
they are opposed to the strike where arbitration can be se- 
cured. 

We settle our other civil disputes thru the courts, which is 
simply arbitration, and we should establish some system of 
settling our labor disputes thru arbitration. It is the policy 
of trades unions to enter into contracts with employers and 
where a contract has been made and is broken by a local union 
they lose their charter in their national union and are no longer 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. This policy 
appears to me as sane and for the best interests of the country. 

the other hand, there is a radical element in the country 
whose avowed purpose is to destroy and tear down, who believe 
in the strike and the so-called direct method. To my mind they 
can bring nothing but confusion and harm. As between the two, 
the orderly organization of laboring men should be encouraged. 

Whether labor shall continue with the restraining influence 
of the American Federation of Labor and the conservative and 
wise counsel of its leaders, or shall break away and the individ- 
uals in many cases take the settlement of their grievances into 
their own hands seems to be a question yet undetermined. 


THE EIGHT HOUR LAW IN AGRICULTURE 


CAN the eight hour day law be made applicable to ¢ ricul- 
ture? This was one of the first questions brought before 
the International Labor Conference which met in Washington 
under the League of Nations program. In England agriculture 
and domestic service were exempted in the law recently enacted 
in Parliament. In France agriculture is included but only an 
ave eight hour day, the law providing that farm labor can 
extend over ten or twelve hours when the season demands it, if 
it is compensated for in dull times so that at the end of the 
year the total hours do not exceed that of the eight hour day. 

The only echo heard on this important question as far as 
America is concerned came from Canada. 8S. R. Parsons, 
representing Canadian employers, said that even if agriculture is 
excluded from the strict provisions of the eight hour day it 
would act as a magnet to draw workers from the farms into the 
cities. ‘The workers will suffer because of the shortage of food- 
stuffs and consequeat higher prices and the farmers will suffec 
because their children will be drawn away, meaning smaller pro- 


duction and less peofit.”’ 
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MARKETING SURPLUS DOLLARS 


PARAGRAPH from a news letter of the 
Department is worthy of more than a passing thought. 


late on the tdress label 





not ged upon receipt 


A Treasury 
It says: 

“For the farmer to market the dollars of his surplus now is as 
unprofitable as selling gaunt and scrawny range steers on a fall- 
ing market with his barns and cribs and silos full of feed. For he 
ean fatten his dollars on the interest of a safe investment until 
their market value returns to normal.” 

Che market value of the dollar is way below par at present. 
It is cheap because of the surplus number of dollars. If invested 
in some reliable interest-bearing bonds payable far enough in 
the future to insure payment at normal times, these cheap dol- 
lars will be fattening up and bring full value later instead of slip- 
ping out of your hands at half value to be invested in worthless 
stocks or bonds of some get-rich-quick scheme that fattens the 
other fellow’s purse and not yours. 
is flooded with salesmen who want the “deer 
to get in “‘on the ground floor” of corporations that are 
sure to bring fabulous returns to the investor’s money. The 
goblins of disappointment are going to get you if you don’t 
watch out! You may as well flirt with a strange girl in a big city 
in a dark alley and trust her with your roll of money as to buy 
stock in some of the corporations that are now appealing for 


The country 
peepul” 


your money. 

Invest in farm mortgages or government bonds, or put your 
surplus at interest in the bank where you know it is safe and 
bringing a safe but small return. You will fatten your dollars 
faster that way than when turned out into green pastures of 


promise 


PACKER CONTROL 
HE Grange bill differs from the Kenyon-Anderson bill in 
some particulars, chief of which is that it provides for a 
national food commission to admimister the law instead of one 
agriculture. This commission of 
would be clothed with 


under the secretary of 
holding office 
powers defined in the 
bination It also prov ides for the control of the stockyards but 
does not compel the packers to sell their interess in them. 


person 
five men for ten years, 


bill to prevent unfair competition or com- 


bill provides that complaints against the packers 
commission without delay and that the 
The Kenyon- 


Che Grange 
heard by the 
pac kers shall obey the orders of the commission. 


shall be 


Anderson bill allows the complaint to be threshed out in court. 
bill provides for 
r person 


Grange 
a registering system which brings the packer or othe: 


Instead of licensing the packers, the 


or firm attempting to dominate any food within the jurisdie- 
tion of the food commission 
On the whole there is little difference between the Kendrick, 


Grange 


and the 


The packers do not like : 


the Kenyon-Anderson packer control bills be- 


fore Congress any of them very well 
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COMMENT 


HEALTH INSURANCE 


OME of us carry health insurance in insurance companies 
or lodges. All of us can carry it cooperatively in the home 
and in the community—not as a premium-paying insurance but 
as preventive precautions. One person alone can do much to 
keep well, but if those in the same home are careless it is a hard 
fight against great odds. 

Personal cleanliness is essential. Keep your dirty fingers out 
of your mouth and off things that go into your mouth. Plenty 
of fresh air in the home, the school and church is necessary. 
Clean food and pure water are the very foundation of health. 
It may be that the food is clean and well cooked, yet prepared 
and served where filthy flies may infect it with disease. Make 
war on flies and prevent their being hatched in the manure and 
see that they are screened from the house. Privy vaults, if such 
are used, should be screened fly tight. 

The well water must be kept from the polluting filth of barn- 
yard, manure piles and privy vaults. The well must be made 
insect and animal tight, so nothing can get within the well 
casing. 

Sound and clean teeth are essential to health. Rheumatism 
and many other ills come from bad teeth. No horseman will 
allow a race horse or a work horse to stand and cool off after a 
sweat without blanketing or mild exercise, yet men, and 
especially women will get in a sweat, then cool off in a draft— 
and remove clothes rather than put more on so as to prevent 
catching cold. 

Most of our ills are the result of pure carelessness rather than 
ignorance. There is no excuse for ignorance for one can get the 
Road to Health, and other health pamphlets free by writing to 
United States Public Health Service, Washington, D. C. 

It is the stitch in time that keeps a garment from going to 
pieces and it is the every day, every hour care of our bodies that 
keeps us in health. It ought to be unpopular to be sick. Yet if 
people will not take sensible care af themselves they must em- 


ploy doctors. 


ABOLISHING GERMAN MILITARISM 


N the face of our senate’s delay to accept the peace terms 

drawn by the peace conference, and in the face of the pro- 
posed military bills known as the Kahn bill and the Chamber- 
lain bill it will be interesting to see how the peace terms dispose 
of German militarism. Section 5 of the treaty says: 

“In order to render possible the initiation of a general limita- 
tion of the armaments of all nations, Germany undertakes 
directly to observe the military, naval and air clauses which 
follow:”’ 

The clauses referred to limit the German army to 100,000 
men including officers, to be devoted exclusively to the main- 
tenance of internal order and frontier control. The Great 
German General Staff is abolished. The army administrative 
service consisting of civilians is reduced to one-tenth the 1915 
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idget. Employes of the state such as customs officials, forest 

id coast guards, may not exceed the 1913 enrollment. Gen- 

larmes and local police may only be increased with the growth 
f the population. None of these may be given military train- 
ng. Recruiting may only be by volunteering and no reserve of 
ex-army Officers is permitted. Conscription is abolished, and 
voluntary enlistments must be for terms of twelve consecutive 
years with safeguards against discharges. Old officers must 
agree to serve until forty-five years of age, and newly appointed 
officers must serve twenty-five years. 

No military schools except those necessary for the units 
allowed, and no associations or societies of discharged soldiers, 
no shooting or touring clubs, no educational establishments or 
universities may occupy themselves with military matters. All 
mobilization is forbidden. 

Armament and military manufacturing for home use or sale to 
other nations is forbidden beyond that necessary for the small 
army. The navy is stripped to almost nothing and a reserve 
naval force forbidden. There shall be no air service, and gas 
manufacture is not permitted. Submarines for war or commerce 
are forbidden. 

Compare these terms with the Kahn or the Chamberlain bills 
for the militarization of our own country. If we reject the treaty 
terms with Germany we are then no part of the League of Na- 
tions. If that is our consistent attitude toward friendly rela 
tions with other nations then complete militarization of our own 
country is consistent with that attitude. Take another look at 
the old shell that Germany is compelled to cast off. Is America 
to be the hermit crab that adopts that old shell of German mili- 
tarism as our own? 

Germany, observing those terms, will be freed of a great 
military tax while we, assuming the burden of a great standing 
army with compulsory military training and a great reserve 
force in waiting, shall be increasingly taxed to support the war 
program that other nations are sick and tired of. 

The Kahn military bill if passed, will leave the United States 
more militarized than the peace treaty leaves Germany and 
will approach Germany’s prewar state. 


NEED LARGER LOANS LEGALIZED 
HE Federal Farm Loan Banks have been operating under 
the restriction to loan not to exceed $10,000 to any one 
borrower. They have done a large business and have proven 
their worth. The limit, however, is too small for loans in the 
great Mississippi valley where farms are worth from $200 to 
$500 an acre and the size of farms averages around a half section. 
The Farm Loan banks are in competition with the joint stock 
banks that can loan to any limit. The farmers are compelled 
in this territory to borrow of the joint stock banks at six percent 
on sums above $10,000 which divide their profits among private 
owners, whereas they could save by borrowing of their own 
Farm Loan banks if the law permitted the banks to loan up to 
$25,000 instead of $10,000. The law should be amended by 
Congress at the earliest possible moment and will be if the 

needs of the farmers are fully understood by Congress. 


REHABILITATION IN CIVIL LIFE 


N military terms rehabilitation means the restoration and re- 
education of wounded soldiers and sailors. A man with a leg 
off is given a new leg and such training as will fit him to earn a 
living. A man may have to change his occupation after being 
badly wounded. They train him for the work he can best do, 
no matter what he was before he went to war. 
Everybody agrees that we should do this for disabled soldiers 
t public expense but have we given any thought to the wounded 
n civ.' life? The cripples of industry are not thus cared for. A 
nsion is not enough. 
We have undertaken to arouse the public conscience in regard 


to those born with, or who have acquired crooked spines or club 
'eet because of some defect. Infantile paralysis has left thou- 


nds of children almost helpless, but most of these could be 


creatly helped if taken in time. Is it not as important that these 


ildren be given a fair chance to recover as much as possible, 
id to get an education along such lines as will enable them 
th their deformities to earn a living? If a soldier with both 
\cgs off can be taught a trade so he can earn a good: living, cer- 
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tainly a child with paralyzed legs can be taught a useful occupa- 
tion. 

The state of Iowa is the only state that has provided treat- 
ment for its crippled children and adults. Under the Perkins 
law any Iowa child under eighteen years could go to the state 
hospital at Iowa City and receive free treatment for spinal 
curvature, club feet and infantile paralysis at public expense, 
if too poor to pay for the treatment. Under the Haskell law 
Iowa adults can do the same. This is for such deformities 
mentioned. All the states will be doing this great work as soon 
as the public demands it. Until that is done we must rely upon 
public subscriptions as is the case with the children we are ask- 
ing you to help. See page 46. 


PRODIGAL CONGRESS 


NE would naturally think that our Congress would watch 
very carefully all public expenditures in times like these 
when taxes are the heaviest we ever bore. We really expect 
Congress, knowing more than the rest of us about the national 
needs and the difficulties of meeting them, to sift the chaff from 
the wheat and then sift the wheat from the chaff so as to save 
every dollar. Instead of this worthy example Congress goes 
merrily presenting bills that call for appropriating large sums, 
huge sums for this and that which even in more prosperous 
times would be very questionable, but now in the pinch of after- 
war hard times is unpardonable. 

The fault lies in the fact that there is no business plan that 
takes in the real needs of the nation and the resources or income. 
Each politician and each department proposes bills of expense 
without knowing or caring whether other matters are going to 
be financed or left stranded without funds. What Congress 
needs is a national budget system so that some supervisory fore- 
sight will connect in an intelligent way the proposed expendi- 
tures with the possible tax income. 

Every state legislature needs to adopt this same method. 
Every county board of supervisors needs some business plan. 
We have become not only extravagant. in the administration of 
public affairs, but prodigal. 

Government costs too much. We are not insistent enough 
that we get a dollar’s worth of government for a dollar. Con- 
gress is too occupied with devising ways to spend public funds 
for personal political advantage. A budget system might stop 
these personal leaks of public money. At any rate, it would stop 
the big leaks. 


FRANCHISE THE WOMEN 


T is unaccountable in the eyes of the world that democracy 
in the pioneer nation of democracies should be so slow in 
recognizing the rights of women to the ballot. We have per- 
sistently refused to acknowledge women as citizens, as a part 
of this great, free government which early declared a govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for the people. Women 
are not people. They have no part in our government as a 
recognized national policy. 

Yet the women of other nations have the ballot—nations 
not supposed to be on a par with free America—the land of 
democracy. Suffrage was granted to 

Isle of Man in 1881 England in 1918 


New Zealand in 1893 Germany in 1918 
Australia in 1902 Hungary in 1918 
Finland in 1906 Ireland in 1918 
Norway in 1907 Poland in 1918 
Iceland in 1913 Scotland in 1918 
Denmark in 1915 Wales in 1918 
Russia in 1917 Holland in 1919 
Canada in 1918 Sweden in 1919 
Austria in 1918 Italy in 1919 


Czecho-Slovakia in 1918 

See to it that each legislature ratifies the federal amendment 
granting full suffrage to women 

The annual index to Successful Farming will soon be ready 
for distribution. This index is sent free to all who ask for it, 
Keep your copies of Successful Farming and get an index each 
year which makes it easy to find any article desired. 
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Correspondent 


BY ALASTAIR MONTGOMERY 


HE treaty fight in the United States Senate has entered on 
its last and final stage. The bitterness of the opposing fac- 
is daily increasing with the approach of the climax. 


Latest developments clearly indicate that a deadlock is unavoid- 
bl nd the prophe ts of disaster see the fate of the treaty trem- 
bling in the balance. 


Foiled in every attempt to alter the treaty by textual amend- 
ents, the leaders of the opposition have succeeded in solidify- 
rthe republicans in the Senate and have now launched their 

campaign to retrieve their lost ground by attaching to the 

n of ratafication an array of fifteen drastic reservations 
President in the Committee on 


resolutio 


drafted by enemies of the 


Foreign Relations. These reservations are labeled by their 
ponsors in the Senate as “the Americanization of the treaty,” 
but they breathe thruout a spirit of hostility to the League of 


Nations. 

From a sick bed President Wilson has now characterized 
this Americanization process as the ‘‘killing” of the treaty and 
advised his supporters in the Senate to flatly reject the resolu- 
tion embodying them. He told Administration Leader Hitch- 
cock that the Lodge program would never satisfy the friends 
of the League of Nations but opened the door for a compromise 
reservations which would not take the 
breath of life from the treaty. 

The course of the fight from now on is plain as daylight. 
Che ypposi tion has a clear majority of 52 to 55 for the Lodge 
itions but not the nec« ssary two-thirds majority to adopt 
the ratifying resolution, with the Administration Senators vot- 
it. This means that the majority resolution, if there 
‘ompromise in the meantime, will be voted down. Then 
an attempt by the President’s supporters to pass @ 
resolution for “‘unqualified ratification’’ a move which is sure to 
be defeated. Out of such a deadlock the policy now is to work 
for a compromise that will bring about ratification before the 
end of November. 

(nee, however, the majority resolution 1S voted down all 
sorts of contingencies are in order. It requires a majority of the 
Senate to bring up the treaty for reconsideration and failing 
such a majority the fate of the treaty would look bad indeed. 
If it is brought before the Senate the “‘irreconcilables’’ will do 
everything in their power to delay and kill the treaty by direct 
or indirect means. Said Senator Lodge recently: “In such a 
case would be a long, long delay, the delay of death.” 
This pronouncement summarizes the spirit of the opposition. 

In the meantime the conclusion is unavoidable that the 
President’s supporters made a great mistake in holding out 
against any form of compromise until the moderate Republicans 
practically pledged to support the majority reservation 
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Farmers Issue Ultimatum 


NATION'S prosperous and progressive agriculture, with- 
out which Democracy must fail and the people go hungry, 
can only be maintained by political, social and economic justice. 
Che net return for labor management and capital used in farm- 
ing is today smaller than the return in any great industry.” 
These are the opening words of the manifesto submitted to 
the conference on behalf of the farmers of America by their 
three representatives in the Industrial Conference. It was 2 
warning of the inevitable decline of agriculture in the United 
States unless there is formulated without delay a national agri- 
cultural policy. A few excerpts picked at random from this 
manifesto show what was in the minds of those who drafted it. 
Wages Che solidarity of labor is such that farmers cannot 


| rest of labor is oa another 


ntinu wage i vel while the 
level. To pay higher wages on the farm inevitably means higher 
' for farm products. The present level of wages makes it 
to cultivate farms with the greatest efficiency and 


on ore 


mnoassib le 
must reduce production.” 


Db unds; 


“Such returns as will fairly compensate them for 


their capital invested, their technical skill, their managerial 
ability and their manual labor. That they and their families 
have social, educational and political opportunities equal t 
those engaged in other activities.” 

Farm production: “Simply to produce will not mean pros 
perity. Reliable official cost of production studies are in exis‘- 
ence proving inadequate returns to agriculture.” 

Hours of work: “The nature of agricultural work is such that 
it cannot economically adjust itself to a specific number of 
hours per day. If a definite hour per day basis is determined 
upon in other industries, however, the basic day must be the 
unit of all estimates in farm production costs.” 

Marketing: ‘All necessary amendments should be made to 
state and federal laws to clearly preserve to farmers the right 
of cooperatively marketing their farm products.”’ 

Storage: “Wise public policy will encourage p.operly regu- 
lated storage by farmers and others of essential reserves of food 

Land tenure: ‘Land tenancy is increasing and farm owner- 
ship is concentrating in the hands of non resident land owners 
A permanent agriculture must be predicted on voluntary home 
owning farmers, politically free, socially satisfied and econom!- 
cally independent. 


Embargo On Wheat Raises Controversy 


HILE the export trade in farm produce is suffering from 

the financial condition of European countries the restric 
tion on export of wheat and wheat flour continues. Julius 
Barnes, Director of the United States Wheat Corporation, was 
hailed before the Senate Committee on Agriculture to explain 
why the embargo on wheat was still maintained. The hearings 
have not been concluded but the chairman of the committee, 
Senator Gronna, charges that the policy is interfering with the 
export of wheat, of which there is over 300,000,000 bushels now 
in the hands of the wheat director and “the speculators. 
Senator Gronna charges that this embargo has prevented wheat 
from advancing 50 cents a bushel. Lack of shipping he asserts 
has nothing to do with the situation and he instances that re- 
cently a Norwegian buyer who had his own ship and ready 
gold was unable to secure a wheat cargo because of the regula 
tion. Mr. Barnes admitted that there is no longer any reason 
to continue the restriction oa wheat. 


The War Still Being Investigated 


ESPITE the many perplexing problerss facing the nation 

the Republican Congress—at least the House of Repre- 
sentatives—still continues to investigate the conduct and the 
expenditures of the war, at “a cost of $20,C0U a day” to the 
taxpayers. In an arraignment of this endless investigation 
Representative Aswell of Louisiana recently said: ‘With the 
American people the war is ended and we face the future. The 
people are disgusted with endless chatter in criticism of a war 
so nobly and effectively won. None of it can be saved o1 
salvaged now by wasting millions in political vituperation in 
the vain hope of party advantage in 1920.” This is all true but 
the pity of it is that they all do it to the great detriment of the 
public business, 


Nitrogen for Agricultural Purposes 


HE Secretary of War has just submitted to Congress a bill 

providing for the continuation and maintenance as a gov- 
ernment project of the mammoth nitrogen plant at Mussel 
Shoals, Alabama. In view of the fertilizer situation the project 
commands the support of the farming community as the War 
Department specified that the $70,000,C00 already invested in it 
can be redeemed “by the contribution which can be made to 
the farmers of the country by increasing the available supply of 
nitrogen for fertilizer purposes.”’ 
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THE EDITOR’S EXTRA PAGE 


RADUALLY the economic conditions are forcing us to lose 

our individualism and become entangled in the mesh of 
communism under such forms as corporations, labor unions and 
farmers’ organizations. Whether. it is for better or for worse 
remains to be seen. One thing very noticeable is that it creates 
class interests and class distinctions. It may produce a brother- 
hood among the classes but at the same time creates a decided 
antagonism between class interests. Radicals desire a class 
consciousness. 

That we are no longer a free people to do as we individually 
please is seen in every industrial st le. Walking delegates 
can create a strike and walk-out which involves hundreds of 
thousands of workmen who have no grievance and who prefer to 
continue working. But when a union says strike they must 
strike, even as a sympathetic strike, in order that some other 
union may gain its point. Dare a man seek work at such a time? 
No. He is a “scab” and gets rough handling if he dare try to 
keep his family from starving, be he union or non-union man. 
Even employers often refuse him. He is considered a parasite 
benefiting by unionism without becoming a part of it. 

And the extent of this condition is amazing. Not only are 
labor unions involved but also the corporations that hire said 
labor. This is shown in the recent coal strike whereby whole 
states were involved, tho having no grievance whatever. A 
letter signed October 22nd, by both the president of the lowa 
coal miners’ union and the president of the Iowa coal operators 
says: 

“To date there is no disagreement between the Iowa coal oper- 
ators and the Iowa coal miners. The coal miners have made no 
demands on the coal operators. They have asked no confer- 
ence.” Yet these two great organizations said they were sub- 
ject to the outside influences and demands of miners and oper- 
ators in other states and therefore the strike affected Iowa mines 
as it affected mines elsewhere. The Iowa miner quit work at the 
all of his union. The Iowa operator shut down his mines at the 
demand of his organization. The innocent public had to suffer 
because individuality has been swallowed up in communism to 
the extent of these two classes. And the same thing threatens 
the railroads. 

Now then, whither are we drifting in agricultural organiza- 
tion? Will the time come when the individual farmer cannot 
produce what he please or sell when or where he please at what 
price he is willing to accept? Will collective bargaining go to the 
extreme it has in labor to become collective threatening? Must 
the consumers have a new fear thrust upon them—that of or- 
ganized producers? That depends wholly upon the purposes 
and acts of organized farmers. So long as they follow a sane and 
just leadership the consumers need not fear. Woe be the day 
when radicals get control of labor and farmer organizations. 


Our Rights 


HE constitution provides now, as in the very beginning, for 

freedom of speech, of press, of public assembly, and of re- 
ligious liberty. Gradually these sights are encroached upon by 
the police powers of cities, states and nation, and by the mo 
element of the people themselves. In many instances these 
rights have been wholly ignored. 

It is quite possible that the people are somewhat at fault be- 
cause these rights have been partly or wholly taken from us. 
Our courts have been so low, so lax in the administration of 
erp that the mob spirit has grown apace. This has made 
ree speech and assembly a danger in cities where large groups 
of excitable men and women can quickly get together with de- 
structive missiles. Given an eloquent, earnest, radical agitator, 
an interested and sympathetic crowd, a supposed grievance, 
and a few bricks and you have the nucieus of a riot that may 
mean the destruction of lots of property and many lives, neither 
of which had any connection with the grievance of the mob. 

Americans fear no law. They too readily take the law into 
their own hands. So it is not always safe to permit free specch 
or free assembly to discuss public grievances. The temper and 
temperament of the people is not what it was in the scattered 
colonial days when our government was formed. No one can 
deny that the press sometimes needs censorship, even if the con- 
stitution grants perfect freedom to the press. But out of at- 
tempts to suppress a free press has grown a greater evil than a 
free press could itself do. The fires under our melting pot have 
grown so cold that our population is in need of a new amal- 
gamating influence. Our daily press no longer has the free dis- 
cussion of great questions by leading thinkers that was so 
dominant in the early days. 

We see much now about the rights of labor and of farmers 
to bargain collectively. In this discussion are we losing sight 
of the rights of individuals to bargain individually? Labor 
unions want every laborer to join the unions so they can coerce 
employers. They deny the right of the “scabs’’ to work in the 
pao they have voluntarily left on strike. Every man ought to 
1ave a right to work if he wants to. He ought to have the right 
to quit if he wants to. He ought to have the right to join a union 
or stay out if he wants to. If the good of union membership is 
not sufficient argument to persuade every laborer to join, then 


he ought not be coerced into joining or stoned away from work 
he is willing to do. If unions ae some rights, so have individ- 
uals who do not join the unions. Religious tyranny is no worse 
than labor tyranny. 

_ When it comes to farmers they are the same. They ask the 
right to bargain collectively. That is fair. They should have 
that right. But that right should never rob the individual of 
his right to raise what he pleases and sell it as he pleases. Down 
in the black tobacco belt a few years ago we read of the raids 
of the “night riders” who went about destroying the tobacco 
crops of those planters who would not join the union. Even 
their lives were threatened and their homes destroyed. When 
one joins a farmers’ organization he should be compelled to live 
up to its rules. But there should be no coercion to make a farm- 
er join. 

Let us stand up for oftr rights, but see to it that we rob no 
man of his rights while we fight for ours. 


Underproduction and the H. C. L. 


HE farmers are beginning to wonder if they can have any 

common interest with city labor, either economically or 
politically. The situation is very aptly put by the Corn Ex- 
change National bank of Philadelphia in these words: 

“It is the high cost of loafing, and not the high cost of living, 
that is troubling America we We are producing less per 
hour per man ona we are consuming more per hour per man than 
was the rule before the war. Investigations by a large manufac- 
turing concern in Philadelphia showed that the product per man 
per hour under identical circumstances today and before the 
war is one-third less at the present time than in the past, this 
notwithstanding an increase of one hundred percent in wages. 
In an investigation covering several states it was developed 
that the wage per man per hour had increased 240 percent, co- 
incidentally that the product per man had decreased 62 per- 
cent.” 

That the same letting down in man output of labor and an 
increase in wage also affects rural production is shown by a let- 
ter from a large farmer in North Dakota who writes: 

“Plowmen were asking $100 per month to plow and they were 
going out at 8 o’clock mornings and coming in at 5 P. M. and if 
you said one word they asked for their time and walked off the 
farm.” 

If farm labor unionizes and follows the example of city labor 
there has got to be a great farmer organization that can put the 
price on all farm products in order to stay in the business. Now 
the farmer is stuck for all increases in cost of production for he 
cannot pass it on to the consumers as do the city manufacturers. 
When farm production costs advance 240 percent over 1914 and 
the farmers pass that cost down to the eight- or six-hour city 
laborers they will find what real H. C. L. is. 

It ‘s evident to any thinking person that it is “the high cost of 
loafing” as the Corn Exchange bank says, that is menacing not 
only this country but the whole world. 


Setting the Pace 


AMES LORD, president of the mining department of the 
American Federation of Labor in a statement October 28, 
concerning the then pending coal strike said: 

“The miners are asking six hours work a day, five days a week 
and sixty percent increase in wages. The only object in shorten- 
ing the hours of labor per week is to give every miner a chance to 
live on whatever business there is. At present there is not three 
days’ work a week for all miners the year round. The average 
bituminous miner made $800 during the present year.” 

Let us carry this argument over into agricultural production. 
Suppose the Lane soldiers’ land bill had become a law so all the 
returned soldiers could take farms—new farms created out of 
swamp, desert and cutover land. This would add say a million 
farms to compete with those now in operation. Then suppose 
that the price of farm products was fixed by the farmers. In 
order to meet competition and give every farmer a good living 
they would have to cut down the hours of labor and thus reduce 
the output so as to boost prices. 

Farming, like mining, is a seasonal occupation. Thousands 
of men work on the farms only in the summertime and seek 
other labor during the winter. Following the lead of the miners, 
suppose farming operations would be reduced so that all these 
men could have work all the year. This would make farming so 
attractive that thousands of city workers would go into farming 
and the process of shortening the hours, and increasing the pay 
would go merrily on. 

Where would it stop? If the mining or any other industry is 
to operate on the glorious and benevolent scheme of taking care 
of everybody who wants work at that job, where do we head off 
the high cost of living? If that is the basis for the coal miners 
strike why not make it the basis for all strikes and all wage ad- 
justments? It is a wrong basis of course. It is entirely aside 
rom an argument for a just wage to support a legitimate num- 
ber of workers, 
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TRAPPING THE SLIPPERY DOLLAR 


Comments on High Prices and the Cost of Production 


By L. M. 


INCE 1914 the prices of things in general have about 
S doubled arm products, altho they did not start to rise 
s sox other commodities, have probably more than 
cotton for example. In 1914 
s yund when it would sell 
1915 corn was selli ; the 
Ww eattl hog I 
ry 1 rkabl 
rt I i ol 
ig rally 
I qs! s not seem 1 le 
( ‘ ¥Y im rtant rm 
| l stay high And 
ering paigns the best 
be that price re not destined for the toboggan 
for some time yet 
Now this inflated condition of prices is likely to appeal to 
the farmer in quite a different light from what it does to the 
erage citizen The consumer deplores high prices because 
they mean that his salary or w iges will not go as far But the 
farmet primarily a producer, and high- 
er prices mean in the irst instance piensa 
higher profits to him Therefore we 
hould not « xpect to hear the larmers as 
class Clamoring tor price re ductions on ACHINE 
rene ral scak 
Rising prices affect the farmer in the 
same way that they affect other business 
men Chey act as a stimulant to in- 
creased production. They mean brisk 
sales of goods at a, for a time, increasing morrow. 
margin above costs; and every increase 
in price means not only bigger profits 


but a higher rate of profit on the invest- costs. 


HOOEUEUEOLACEO NAN ERNAOOEN 


production on a 

large scale, capitalization, 
commercialization, organization 
are to characterize farming to- 
These are the things 
which will reduce the farmer's 
These things are to be 
gained, mainly, thru rural co- 


GRAVES 


prices always managing to keep one step ahead. This can: 
go on forever. Somebody is bound to get dizzy and fall 
The only way people can keep up with the price advances i 
spending a larger and larger percentage of their income on living 


expenses, and sé curing an advance in wages periodically ] 


that simply means prices are raised another notch and 
process is repe: ted 

On ol two things is bound to com ut of this unst: 
condition: either consumers will find it impossible to hold 
pace demanded, the demand for goods will fall off, markets 
sl cken, product Ts will vO broke, and we will have ap 
either this or the tension will be relieved thru an increase of | 
duction and more sanity about expenditures, strikes, and s« 


The first would mean a break in prices but not even the ec 
sumer wants prices lowered at any such cost, te say noth 
of the ruin to producers. The second would prob: ably not m 
much decline in general prices but a better adjustment of 
come to price levels. 

Now which ever of these eventualities results from the pres 
anomalous condition, whether crisis or expanding prosperit 
_ demand upon the farmer is goi 
to be the same. In either case the farn 
will be faced with the desirability 
lowered costs of production. 

If strikes, lockouts, extravagance a1 
waste continue to their not unlikely out 
come, in a great crash with falling mar- 
kets, the farmer will have to economiz 
on costs to offset the decline in prices 
Only thus can he hope to continue ma! 
ing any profit or even break even. 

lf the world gets down to business 
goes to work in earnest, devises sound 
means of financing the temporarily em- 
barrassed purchasers in Lurope, and 
passes into a period of expansion, thi 
omer will still want to hold down costs 
in order to make the widest possible m: 
gin of profit. If business is put on 


sereeeeeeetanerenegnarcis 





ment. Thus it is high prices and pros- 
perity go together 
All this sounds quite roseate. But operation. 
there inother side to the proposition. 
Some thought less or misinformed people, cusses 


looking on but the one side, call the farm- 

er a profiteer. Well, no one has ever yet 

defined profiteering very precisely. But if it means getting more 
in your services and your capital would yield in wages and 

‘st on the open market the farmer is not guilty. 

he is a littke more prosperous than usual but to accuse 

‘fiteering is mere twaddle. No man can profiteer un- 

less he is in a position to name the selling price of his product 

the committee of farmers which names the market 

corn, livestock and cotton, and I will admit that 


Mayb 


him of pi 


Show me 


price of wheat, 
maybe the farmer is profiteering a little. But as things stand I 
strongly doubt it; for only those are profiteers who have the 


» what is left after costs are paid. It is true the 
ets a dollar and a half for a bushel of corn and thirty 


larmer g 
cents for cotton—which is encouraging. He also has to pay two 
or three times as much for his machinery, seed, breeding stock 


as formerly And at the same time he finds his labor 
t and harder to hold than ever. That is, his cost of 
production is increasing. Thus it is in all businesses. In a 
period of prosperity and rising prices a point ts always reached 
at which the increase in the cost of production begins to en- 
h on the margin of profit. Eventually it is likely to wipe 
ogether 

that the farmer finds himself in a nominally 
us position, bwt that like everyone else he is really 
in a place where it is a good idea for him to watch his step. We 
want to know just what underlies the present agitated situation, 
md what is really happening. We want to know what is ac- 
ily going on and of what importance it . to the farmer. 
we listen to all that everybody says and read all that appears 
shall find it very hard to answer this question. 
great events that have been 

urs it will be hard to escape 
the 


and | ibor 


less efficien 


cron 
out the profits alt 
It appes 


adv antage 


irs then 


if 
1 the papers we 
But if we consider 
iking place in the last 


f ¢ 
some ol the 


four or five 


very definite conclusion This conclusion is as follow 
war has destroved a great deal of wi ulth : it has thrown the proc- 

sses of production out ol joint, therefore there is a general 
world searcity of all kinds of goods. On the other hand there 
has arisen an abnormal demand for this reduced supply of 
tl yy Laborer ire getting tw as much In money as they 
ever did before lhe thickness of their pay envelopes has gone 
to their heads. They have lost their sense of proportion. They 
und buy goods in quantities and qualities that are not 
reaily just ied by the amount of increase in pay that they have 
recel considering the increase in prices. To put it succinctly 
tle e sun ll—often more—than they produce 


War losses and extravagance then sum up pretty well the 
But this is not a particularly healthy 
have not inereased as much as 
chasing prices up the ladder, 


f the rise in prices 
Wages of necessity 
continually 


CcCAUSt 


prices They are 


reasonably sound basis in a year or tw 
the demand for American farm products 
will be enormous. Russia, the greatest exporter of wheat, 
demoralized. The Danube valley, , the only European exporter 
of corn, has turned its usual surplus into a shortage. Th 
wheat, rye, oats and barley regions of northern France, norther: 
Russia, Austria and Ge many will have their production 
curtailed. The meat output of central Europe is decreased 
There is a cotton shortage as soon as the mills of Europe ean be 
put once more into operation. 

In order to take advantage of these opportunities, if they 
open up, the farmer will want to increase his production without 
increasing costs. For he desires like everyone else the maxi- 
mum legitimate profits. And his profits, despite his big gross 
income, are certainly not enough to warrant any profiteering 
prosecutions. 

Decreased cost of production, which is synonymous with ar 
inerease of production, is the prime requisite in agricultural 
operation today. Remember, it is always net product, receipts 
minus expenses, and not gross revenue that counts. 

The problem, then, is how to hammer down costs. It may 
seem a bit absurd to talk about lowering costs when the prices 
of all supplies, equipment and labor are constantly soaring 
But there is just the point. We have got to find a way of off 
setting some of this rise in prices of the goods and services w’ 
use—always one of the chief problems of the business man 

We are not going to get very far in this process by trying to 
force down the prices of the goods and labor which the farmer 
uses. It must be done by readjustments in the farming business 
itself. 

It is business organization of farming that is going to reduc 
the cost of production, and increase the output of the farms bot 
gross and net. American farming gives every evidence of being 
about to pass into a new era, in fact is already well on its w: 

It is as one man, himself a farmer, has put it, past the stag 
where the farmer seeks to maintain a home and entering t! 
when he runs a business 

Now there are certain well recognized principles of doing bus'- 
ness at the maximum efficiency and minimum cost. These ar 
first, it is usually cheaper to do business on a large scale; an 
second, the business operations should be organized on the prin- 
ciple of the division of labor. Cooperation for large shes, pro- 
duction, and functional organization with definite departments 
and expert managers, are the things which have made Americ: 
business 

All industry is cooperatively organized for operation at lov 
cost. The corporate form is one of the things responsible tor 
our great industrial development. It is simply a method « 
cooperating to secure capital in adequate [Continued on page 59 
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Rf THE PERSONAL CREDIT UNION 


How Those Without Farms Can Borrow Money 


By GEO. H. DACY 
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HORT-TIME personal credit on reasonable terms is one 

of the greatest needs of farmers in the United States,”’ 

says Dr. C. W. Thompson, of the Bureau of Markets. 
“This is particularly true in the southern states, where the cost 
of credit extended by local merchants under the ‘advancing 
system’ is exceedingly high. If these farmers were properly 
organized in the rural credit unions, they would save hundreds 
of millions of dollars each year in the tribute which they now pay 
out to their sponsors who stake them with equipment and ra- 
tions. Nine states—Massachusetts, New York, Texas, South 
Carolina, North Carolina, Wisconsin, Nebraska, Utah and 
Oregon—have enacted laws under which farmers as well as 
wage earners in cities may organize credit unions. These laws 
enable the local farmer and cooperator who is a member of the 
credit union to obtain needed financial assistance on terms which 
compare favorably with those secured by the city business men. 
The rural credit union is of special value in that it operates to 


the actual cost of which is usually limited to notary fees and a 
$3 charge for recording and filing the papers. Ordinarily the 
same notary who acknowledges the organization certificate and 
the by-laws also swears in the members of the board of directors 
and of committees. A bond is provided for the treasurer, which 
is secured either from a private individual in the neighborhood 
or from a bonding company, The board of directors determines 
the amount of such bond and the expenses, if any, are paid by 
the organization. The cost of such bond, if secured from a bond- 
ing company, is approximately $5 for the first thousand dollars, 
and a lower rate for each succeeding thousand. This bond is 
intended to insure stockholders and depositors against loss, 
and the amount thereof is made large enough to cover any sum 
which the treasurer is likely to have on hand at any one time.” 

Dr. Thompson also described how a bank committee is ap- 
pointed by the board of directors to select some local banking 
institution as a depository and business medium. He told how 





retain and circulate the surplus country 
eapital thruout the whole community, 


the credit union is generally accorded 
treatment similar to that which one bank 





and, in addition, tends to turn the cur- 
rent of urban capital towards the rural 
sections. The outside credit needed is 
secured thru regular credit channels, 
namely, the wanton, and the merchant 
is enabled to devote his attention to mer- 
chandising rather than to the extension 
of credit. 

“Local conditions and individual pro- 
visions of the various state credit laws 
make it impossible to formulate a modus 
operandi which will apply to each of the 
states. Each farming community which 
desires to organize a credit union must 
adjust and regulate its charter to cor- 
respond with the state requirements,” 
continued Dr. Thompson. ‘However, as 
North Carolina has beem the leading 
State in the organization of credit unions, 
I will use it as a unit in describing how 


sonal credit. 


HE farmer who is so care- 
less in his farming or so 
crooked in his dealings that his 
near neignbors have no confi- 
dence in him, deserves no per- 


stands almost wholly upon char- 
acter and intelligence. No man 
is bankrupt until his friends have 
ceased to have confidence in his 
honesty and ability. 


gives another, and how it is paid 4 per- 
cent interest upon time deposits and 3 
percent interest on nealiie balances, 
while it is able to borrow from the bank 
at 5 percent. After these formalities 
are completed, Dr. Thompson said it was 
customary to call a fourth meeting of 
the credit union for the day on which 
the organization plans formally to begin 
business. At this time each member is 
obliged to buy one or more shares of 
Stock at $10 a share, while he is urged 
to deposit with the credit union any idle 
cash which he can spare. Shares are 
usually bought for such funds as the 
individual expects to be in a position to 
leave with the credit union for a longer 
time, while cash which may be needed 
by the member in the near future is left 
with the credit union upon deposit. 
The share capital, as well as the cash 


A credit union 





a North Carolina farming community 
may organize a rural credit union. In 
many other states the method of pro- 
cedure would be similar except for minor alterations and re- 
visions consistent with State laws. In North Carolina a branch 
of the State Government, known as the Division of Markets, 
has been charged with the work of encouraging the organization 
of credit unions among farmers, and a special official known as 
superintendent of credit unions has been provided for. He, in 
addition to general educational work, gives practical assistance 
in the organization of credit unions and supervises their -ac- 
tivities. 


How a Credit Union is Formed 
“The North Carolina formula for organizing a community 
credit club features small groups of farmers, often assisted 
by a school teacher or a county agricultural agent, securing the 
signature of twelve or more persons in the community to an 
application for assistance in forming a credit union, this petition 
being addressed to the State superintendent of credit unions. 
Later on, under his direction, a meeting is called for the purpose 
of arousing further interest and of spreading information con- 
cerning the plans and purposes of the proposed organization. 
At a second meeting an organization committee is appointed. 
This committee is furnished with a suggested set of by-laws by 
the superintendent of credit unions, which it decides to recom- 
mend either in their entirety or with such amendments as local 
conditions appear to require. At this meeting five persons are 
also selected to act as a board of directors. A credit committee 
and a supervisory committee, which is composed of three mem- 
bers, are also named. The directors are canhed from different 
sections of the community, in order that every neighborhood 
and every interest in the district which the credit union is in- 
tended to serve may be represented as far as possible. This 
olicy with regard to the selection of the directors enables the 
foal to secure first-hand information regarding the standing 
of each member or prospective member, both as to personal 
character and financial responsibility. At a third meeting the 
by-laws recommended by the organization committee are adopt- 
ed by the organization, either as recommended or with such 
amendments as may be agreed upon. Necessary books and 
business forms are also provided for at this time. The cost of 
these books and forms varies from $10 to $20, according to the 
size of the proposed organization. 

“Two copies of the by-laws and an organization certificate 
are asloatiodend before a notary public and approved by the 
superintendent of credit unions. One copy of each of these 
documents is filed in the State Division of Markets, and the 
duplicate copy is sent for filing with the clerk of the county 
Superior Court. This completes the work of incorporation, 





deposits, can be withdrawn, but in the 
case of the former, 30 days notice is 
required. It is, of course, desirable that share capital should 
be made as permanent as possible. Boys and girls, as well as 
men and women, are urged to invest their savings and become 
stockholders or depositors in the local credit union. Purchasers 
of shares who are under twenty-one years of age are required to 
pay only 25 cents a month until their shares are paid for. 
Persons over twenty-one are required to pay for shares at the 
rate of at least $2.50 every six months. The shares draw inter- 
est at a rate not in excess of 6 percent ac soon as paid in full. 
Interest on deposits is usually fixed at 4 percent, while a slightly 
higher rate may be paid depositors who agree to leave their 
money with the credit union for nine months or a year. Depos- 
its are accepted from non-members as well as from members. 
According to the statement of Dr. Thompson, such a credit 
union works like a small-scale bank and is able to operate at a 
minimum expense, as most of the overhead expenses of the regu- 
lar bank are eliminated. Sometimes the treasurer of the credit 
union works without pay the first year, while he receives a 
salary of about $50 a year thereafter. No other official receives 
any compensation. The treasurer devotes only about three 
or four hours a week to the business of the organization. He 
meets members of the credit union at stated times in some store 
or office in the town, or at his home. The credit union is primar- 
ily a mutual society of borrowers and depositors. 


Loans for Productive Purposes 


Any member who is industrious and honest is able to borrow 
from the local credit union, provided his loan is to be used for 
productive agricultural purposes. The character of the bor- 
rower himself is a matter of prime importance in granting a loan. 
Two endorsers are required to sign the note as an additional 
safeguard to the credit union. The primary responsibility of the 
endorsers is to see that the borrower and not himself pays the 
debt. Loans, in the main, are for such purposes as the purchase 
of fertilizers, improved livestock, labor-saving machinery, and 
better work animals. Accordingly a credit union is fundamen- 
tally a society for the promotion of improved agriculture. 

From one point of view the credit union really operates as a 
connecting link between the farmer and the banker and im- 
proves the farmer’s chance of doing business with the bank, 
The credit union offers an excellent channel for farmers to get 
in intimate touch with their home bankers. The bankers, as a 
rule, appreciate that it is good business to aid the credit unions, 
as ultimately the local bank benefits from the plan in the same 
way that savings accounts, usually dead losses at first, finally 
figure prominently in the net profits. The basic value of the 
credit union is that it encourages saving. (Continued on page 43 
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A FARM THAT CAME BACK 


It Produces Many Things, But Principally Corn and Chickens 


FOU have heard of the man, and perhaps you knew him, 
who was pronounced as good as dead by a half dozen dis- 
tinguished members of the medical profession and who out- 

lived the whole disappointed bunch. Well, there arefarms like 
that, to anaemic acres that a whippoorwill couldn’t cross 
i a lunch bask 


without carrvyit which folks said never would 
grow anything but dewhberries and bricks, that were dead so 
far profits were concerned. Yet now they are more produc- 
tive than any of the bragged eighties” in the loeality 
W e former uppity owners have long since gone back to the 
sul il 

Reconstruction has usually been a rather simple thing. To 


begin with, there has been a good bottom to the mistreated soil 


which corresponds to the iron constitution of the doctor defier 
who crawled back from the grave. Then, to follow out the 
analogy, there has been a course of treatment the basis of which 
was nourishing food. Cultivation, which corresponds to exer- 


na ce ep breathing, has also had much to do with fringmng 





ci i 
I : these weakened farms to their youthful strength. Nothing 
very wonderful about 
t seems to ; faa 

take a man who is a 
little out of the or- 
dinary to bring about 
the change 

Mel Carter of De- 
catur county, In- 
diana, is therefore 


not an ordinary man, 
altho from the road 
you would not pick 


out himself or his 
farm as reasons for 
He looks 


stopping 
much like many over- 
alled farmers except 


tl he moves faster 
than some. The 
buildings do not rer- 
resent any heavy 


investment and some 
of them have not had 





ed. During the war when the price of this element was so hig 
as to put it out of the farmer’s reach we found that we got jus‘ 
as good crops on certain soils without it. Thousands of carlon: 
of potash fertilizer have been sold in this part of the country to 
farmers whose farms already had all of that particular plant 
food that would be needed in a et ntury.” 

Altho the owner of this reclaimed farm prefers to expand on 
the subject of corn growing, he will consent to say a few words 
about livestock. He has even been president of the count 
sheep breeders’ association, an organization whose main busines 
is selling the wool produced by the members. Carter says t! 
very same thing that so many owners of small flocks say 
“they are the greatest little profit makers on the farm.” Hi 
has had a flock for ten years and until this year they were : 
grades. Now he has six purebred Shropshire ewes and a good 
Shrop buck. “They pick up a good many dollars in out of th 
way places round the farm in the course of a year,” says this 
corn grower. 

You would expect any kind of a corn grower in this country 
to have some pigs on 
the place. The best 





producer of seed corn 
ean hardly expect to 
crop all of 


grow a 
which would do to 
go into the seed 
racks. If he used a 


very high percentage 
of it for supplying 
this demand he 
would soon be with- 
out a demand. So 
Durocs have been 
called upon to fill 
this gap in the chain 
of operations. Pure- 
breds have been on 
the place almost all 
the time since the 
new regime, but the 
sows are never regis- 
tered. Real high 
class boars are used, 
however, and as evi- 
dence that the stock 
is good last spring’s 
pigs averaged 190 
pounds the first of 
October. Of course 
that clover pasture 
had something to do 











a snifing acquain- 
tance with paimt for 

some time, the new 

cor! ‘rib being an e@x- 

ception. The frills 

on this piace are 

limited to his sister's 

two hundred varie- 

ties of dahlias, the 

ne ok . —— Mel Carter and his sister, Ida, both at their favorite pastimes 

kept for ornaments 

and entertainment. The above-mentioned Mr. Carter, a for seed will put more pork on them in the feedlot. 


‘ther and sister came into the possession of the hundred-acre 
Mel bought out the other owners 
na He lives in town much of the 

me and employs his brother to run the place. Their mother 
liv n the farm and sister Ida looks after the house, gets the 


fa ibout fifteen years ago, 
nd remains the lone proprietor 


meals, and sometimes helps the men on the farm when they 
get ina pinch. But those are the least of the many things she 
has undertaken to do. You will be introduced to her later with 


the other untforms on. 

Mel Carter is now primarily a raiser of high class Reid’s Yel- 
low Dent seed corn, but in the first place he was somewhat of a 
soil expert and took an interest in coddling the clover crop 
which built the foundation for his cornfields. He kept up this 

il improving work year after year adding more and more of 
the humus-making clover until this year, which was rather dry 
in all this country, he expects his twenty-six acres of Reid’s 
will go ninety bushels to the acre, a good reason for his enthusi- 
asm over this grand old Indiana crop. At this writing the crop 
ha i not been harvested but he had done some counting of ears 
in various rows and was sure he would get that bumper yield. 

Such crops of corn are a satisfying reward for having turned 
under many big yields of clover that he was tempted to put in 
the barn. Just how strictly he has adhered to his soil-building 
policy comes out in his books which show that tons and tons of 
hay have bee He says he never makes the clover 


n purchased 


into h Some of itis pastured off with hogs and the cows 
occasionally graze a little of it, but it all makes manure on the 
field where it grows Mammoth Red clover is about the only 
kind that ha een used 

Sut it untair to give Mammoth Red the whole credit for 
the reconstruction of the Carter farm. Production on the lower 
fields has been boosted by the use of a good deal of tile, and con- 
siderable quantities of fertilizer have been applied all over the 
far At present a 2-12 combination is used and potash has 


ntirely dispensed with “Tt has been found on these clay 
tree soil ays Mr, Carter, “that potash is not need- 





with making these 
growthy shoats. The 
corn that will not do 
The corn 
is never hogged down. 

This man Carter must be one of the best seed corn growers 
in this section for he gets away from the shows with a good 
many ribbons and a good deal of prize money. For five years 
he has been showing at the state fair and so far he has never been 
below fifth place in this contest. At Columbus, Indiana, they 
put on one of the best local corn shows in the country and there 
this grower had done well with his yellow dent. Last year he 
won first for any kind of yellow corn against ninety-two exhibits 
The year before he won first in the open classes there and then 
took second at the state show. But how he gets corn that is so 
much better than most of the crop you see is a story for him to 
tell himself. 

“It isn’t such a hard job to grow good corn,”’ says he, “but it 
isn’t so easy to say just what the motions are that you must go 
thru to get the results. I have in mind the kind of ear of Reid's 
Yellow Dent that I would like to see and I keep working to see 
if next year that particular ear can’t be found in my field 
The longer I keep at it the nearer some of them come to filling 
that outline in my mind’s eve. 

“There is a system to follow, of course, if you are going to 
get anywhere near the top as a corn producer. By just plain 
selection from year to year you can grow better corn than if 
you picked out seed aimlessly, but it won’t be the best possible. 

have seed plots and use the ear-to-the-row méthod. When 
I’m planting I shell part of an ear into each box—what I think 
will be enough to plant across the field. The part of the ear that 
is left unshelled I keep for comparison with what it produces. 
I detassel the rows from these ears to prevent self-pollination. 
In the five years I have kept at this work there has been a notice- 
able improvement in straightness of the rows. derth of the ker- 
nels, the ears are larger and are better filled at the taps and 
butts. This improvement has undoubtedly had a very large 
effect on the yield per acre. Last year I got 84.5 bushels to the 
acre which was the record for the county. If you had seen cut 
cornfields fifteen years ago you would ‘(Continued on nage §2 
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THESE BIG TRUCKS GO TO MARKET 


And Maryland Farmers Stay Home on the Job 


By GEORGE F. PAUL 


OOPERATION of the kind that counts big for the farmer 
+ and the country merchant is being practiced in Hartford 
county, Maryland. So high were the local charges for 
transportation by motor truck, so slow was the railroad service 
and so impossible was it to use wagons that in self-defense a 
cooperative association was formed and a rural motor truck 
route established. 

The success that has attended the operation of this motor 
truck route shows that it has become an absolute necessity to 
the farmers and country merchants and furthermore that it is a 
positive benefit to the city dealers who receive the country pro- 
duce and to the city merchants who are thus enabled to make 
pr mpt deliveries and ready sales. 

In explaining how this association was formed and how it 
went to work, the secretary says: ‘We incorporated our asso- 
ciation and capitalized it for $5,000, selling two hundred shares 
of stock which had a par value of $25 a share. Each member is 
obliged to own at least one share of stock, but is limited in his 
stock purchase to twenty shares. We bought a four-ton truck, 
which operated between Bel Air and Churchville, Md., and 
Baltimore, for hauling milk, 
cream, and other farm pro- 


Members of the association are paid for all goods lost or de- 
stroyed. If the shipper wants insurance against loss the charge 
for hauling cream is four cents a gallon, whereas if he is willing 
to assume the risk, the same charge is made for handling cream 
as for milk. In case of loss all cream shipments made at the 
milk rate are paid for on a milk basis, but if the shipper pays the 
four-cent rate, then all losses are paid for at the market price 
for cream. 

The members of the association living along the route have 
built loading platforms at their front gates. ‘These platforms 
are of the same height as the floor of the truck and thus it is an 
easy matter to handle the freight. The business has expanded 
to such an extent that two trucks are being operated. One is a 
four-ton truck, the other a five-ton; they make daily trips to 
Baltimore, traveling an average distance of about sixty miles 

This club helps the members sell their supplies and buy need- 
ed goods. The members iet the secretary know what purchases 
they want to make in Baltimore, and as soon as he has enough 
orders on hand he buys at wholesale. In that wav there is 





duce to the city and food- 
stuffs, seeds, salt, fertilizer, 
machinery -and supplies for 
the rural merchants on the 
return trip. 

“A Bel Air business man 
kindly furnished office room 
and clerical assistance for the 
association. As soon as the 
project was well under way a 
central receiving station was 
established in Baltimore for 
the reception and _ centrali- 
zation of the supplies to be 
returned to the country. No 
attempt has been made by 
the association to earn divi- 
dends. Rates are made with 
a view to meeting the ex- 
penses, providing for depreci- 








considerable of saving to the members, and besides they are 
not put to the trouble of rO- 
ing personally to buy the 
goods. Of course the indi- 
vidual member can make his 
own purchases if he wants t 
do so, and have them de- 


livered at the receiving sta- 
tion, there to be picked uf 
by the truck and delivered at 
his door. This daily motor 
service has proved of the 
greatest help to the farmers 
in the rush season. In case 
of a break in some part of a 
machine, the necessary re- 
pairs can be ordered by tele- 
phone and started with all 
speed for the farm where they 
are so urgently needed. 

What is more, this club 
helps the members sell what 
they produce. For exam ple 








ation, and accumulating a 
surplus to be used as working 
capital. The rate on goods 


Loading platform constructed along highway for convenience of members 
of Hartford County 


one farmer had fifteen hun- 
dred bushels of wheat that 
he was anxious to market, 

















Showing return load of Farmers’ Cooperative Truck Association ready for 
loading at terminal 


called first-class is fifteen cents a one nundred weight. In this 
class are apples, axle grease, baskets, butter, beans, barley 
buckwheat, buckets, empty barrels, blankets, blacking, canne 

goods, coffee, cabbages, cantaloupes, fish, groceries, hardware, 
dressed hogs, harness, hay, iron, molasses, machinery under 
four hundred pounds, notions, oils, onions, oranges, potatoes, 
dressed poultry, stoves, auto tires, vegetables, and automobile, 
auto truck, buggy and wagon wheels. Second-class articles such 
as axes are hauled for twelve cents a one hundred pounds. 
Calves are transported to market for fifty cents each; live cattle 
and hogs sre handled at fifty cents a hundred weight. It costs 
twenty-five cents a coop to ship chickens; cream and milk are 
hauled at two and one-half cents a gallon, the empty cans being 
returned. Wagons (knocked down) are hauled according to 
size, the price varying from $2 to $5.” 














The loading platforms of Farmers’ Cooperative Association of Hartford 
County are busy places 


but as the locai miller didn’t want to buy and as the farmer 
couldn’t spare the time to haul the wheat to the railroad he 
appealed to the secretary of the association to handle the whee’ 
for him. Accordingly that official did so, sold the wheat in 
Baltimore and had it delivered there in the trucks belonging 
to the club. Every day milk and cream are delivered at six 
of the big city dairies; poultry products and other farm produce 
are marketed with commission merchants and other wholesale 
firms. Because the eggs were strictly fresh the club sold them 
for its members at a premium of three to five cents a dozen. 
The secretary of the club says that any rural truck route to be 
successful must have well-trained drivers who can get the most 
out of their machines and can cover the established route very 
close to schedule time. The Hartford plan is to have both the 
driver and his helper trained to operate [Continued on page 115 
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THE EDUCATION GEORGE MISSED 


Schools of Yesterday and Today 


By MACY CAMPBELL 


EORGE COPELAND was born on a 
G good lowa farm in School District No. 3, 
Beaver township. He began attending 
the district school at five years of age. 
He had a whole procession of teachers. 
Sometimes a teacher remained in the 
school for the full year. Sometimes he 
had three teachers within one year. 
Within the ten years during which 
this country lad attended the rural 
school, he had sat for good or ill at the 
feet of ninete.n teachers. One of these 
teachers made an impression on him 
which remained. He has forgotten the 
names and faces of most of the remain- 
ing eighteen because of their lack of 
power as teachers or because of their 
short sojourn in District No. 3 
During the fall in which George was 
twelve years old his father was short 
of help and remained out of 
school for the fall term to h 
farm. He entered school for the winter 





Ceorge 


lp on the 


term. George was making a good hand 
on the farm by this time and: his 
father needed in the spring, so he dropped out of school 
about the first March. George’s mother was troubled by this 
and on a umber of occasions at night she talked with his 
father about They even talked of renting the farm and 
moving to town for a time to give George a better chance to 
get n eau ion 
During the last week of August George chanced to pass the 
schoolhouse where the director was cutting the weeds on the 
schoolvard and te aning up the dilapitated building a bit 


preparator the opening of school the first week in September. 


That night he remarked casually at supper, “Dad, I don’t 
believe I'll go to school anymore. I haven’t been much in- 
terested in school the last term or two. There don’t seem 
to be much for me over there and I guess I’m getting behind my 
class a little; you need me on the farm and I can do more good 
hy than I can in school George's mother had been afraid 
that this would come, and she spoke quickly and most earn- 
est George, father and I are anxious for you to get as good 
an education as we can give you. You mustn’t talk of giving 
up until you finish the country school anyway.” It was fimally 
decided that George should attend school again during the 
Ww er term 

With th pening of the winter term there came a piece of 
good fortune into the life of George Copeland. This good 
fortune came in the person of Miss Rose, the one teacher, who 


One evening she said to him 


made a real impression on him 
at the close of school, ‘“George, I would 
like to talk with you a little while to- 


night.”’ For long years afterward, George 
remembered that talk in the 
dingy schoolroom in the gather- 

a short December 
stened to her quiet 
and followed the 


ing twilight of 
aay As he | 


ymmendation 


Cc 

inspiring picture she drew of his 
os ire possibilities, a halo of 
ol: ry seerned to transfigure the 
knife-marked desks, the bat- 
tered stove, and the barren 
walls That night George 
walked home slowly, so lifted 
up in spirit that he scarce 
st ned upon the shimmering 


and most valuable opportunity which they had to offer George. 

On the second farm down the road from Copelands, lived 
Roy Markham. Roy was about the age of George and the two 
boys had entered the rural school together on the same day. 
At the Markham home there were also long talks about the 
schooling of the children. The question of moving to town 
to give the children better school advantages grew in im- 
portance in the minds of the parents and came up for more 
and more frequent discussion. }inally one day Abner Markham 
said, glancing at his wife across the breakfast table, ‘*) fought 
it out last night. Much as | am interested in raising good «rops 
on the farm, and it is the only work | know, | guess our most 
important crop is our crop of boys and girls and we had better 
move into town and give them the best education we can. 
An education is one thing we can leave to the children which 

























ie orge neard the Tehestra in coe ituason C onsoliaateu School anu it made 
him wish he had had an opportunity like this when he attended the old rural 


school in District No. 3 


” So the Markhams moved 


no one can take away from them. 
They were 


to the countyseat. They had been good neighbors. 
sadly missed in District No. 3. 
“Hello, George Copeland, put her there, Old Scout!” ex- 


claimed Roy Markham as he unexpectedly met his old friend 
on the streets of the town one day following the war. After 
a few words about their experiences in army service the two 
friends fell to talking about their mutual acquaintances out in 
District No. 3, Beaver township. They strolled over to a 


bench at a shady spot on the courthouse grounds and talked 
for a long time 
age?’ 
held in his hand. ‘ 


“Well, what is this about twenty-five years of 
’ said George as he glanced at the local paper which Roy 
‘Twenty-five, | g uess that about catches me, 
said George. ‘Me too,” said Roy. To- 
gether the boys read the table which 
the newspaper gave. This table (prepared 
by the United States Bureau of 
Education) compared the wages 
of a group of children who left 
school at fourteen years of age 
with another group who re- 
mained in schoo} until they were 
eighteen years of age. 

‘At twenty-five years of age 
the boy who had remained in 
school until eighteen has re- 
ceived over $2,000 more salary 
than the boy who left at four- 
teen, and was then receiving 
over $900 a year more.” 

‘This is equivalent to an in- 


t which the setting sun cast 
the snow After supper vestment of $18,000 at five 
ynfided to his mother his determ percent. Can a boy increase his capital 
< it out and finish the rura as fast any other way” 

And he did stick it sur; and the “From this time on the salary of the 
determining factor in his sticking it out The dilapidated schoot house in Oistriect No. 3 better educated boy will rise more 
was the fact that Miss Rose remained rapidly, while the earnings of the boy 
{ | for two vears—the only teacher in George’s school who left school at fourteen will increase but little.” “What 
é ce who remained for so long a time do you know about that,” said George thoughtfully, as they 

What about going to high school?’ said George to his finished reading. “Since I have seen the better_opportunity 
pat 30 day during the following August when he was at which the fellow with good schooling had to rise in the army, 
ho 1 day too wet for threshing. The father and mother and —y I’ve been thinking over things out on the farm for 

mistake 


lowa lad sat down and discussed with him 
ly the answer to his question, what about high school? 
The nearest high school was seven miles away in the neighbor- 
ing county seat town. George must leave his father and mother 
nd his interests on the farm and board in town if he were 
to do justice to his school work. Finally this father and mother 
decided that George should remain at home on the farm 
Someway the decision troubled the mother for days; she had 


the feeling that somehow they were losing the most important 


the last few weeks, I believe, Roy, that I made the 
of my life when I didn’t go to high school before I got too old 
Your folks took you into town and you had a good teacher who 
gave you her whole time all day long instead of giving four- 
fifths of her time to other classes. You went to school nine 
months in the year instead of seven. You got farther ahead of 
me every year. When you finished the eighth grade there was 
a good four year high school waiting for you and you went 
right in and finished that in just a little longer time than it 
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took me to get thru the eighth grade in the country school.” 

George continued, “When I got thru the country school my 
district out there wouldn’t give me a chance to stay home and 
go to high school like your district gave you. Who paid for 
those good teachers you had in the town school for nine months 
every year to get you ahead in your books? Why the taxpayers 
did—paid it out of the public purse! What did the taxpayers 
of my district do for me? They gave me a whole lot of little 
girls for teachers—little girls I tell you—all except Miss Rose.” 
George was standing up shaking his fist vehemently but at 
the thought of Miss Rose his face softened and he said remi- 
niscently, “She was some teacher. I'll say she was.” 

\fter a moment, George said with growing vehemence, “Out 
there in the country they gave me these little girl teachers 
seven months a year and every day for seven months they had 
to give most of their time to the other classes. That’s your 
ingraded school loaded onto the shoulders of the least experi- 

ced teachers—and when I got thru that what did I draw? 




















The dingy old school room in district No. 3, where George met from one to 
three little girl teachers each school year. It was here that his 
talk with Miss Rose transfigured the whole scene 


[ drew a blank; they wouldn’t give me a chance at high school.”’ 
“Look here, Roy Markham,” said this returned soldier 
bitterly, “the state of Iowa didn’t treat us alike. They gave you 
a chance at a good graded school with high school to cap it 
off. They just gave me the ungraded school thru the eighth 
grade, then cut me off short. I don’t call that an even start, I 
don't call that square. What have we been fighting for, Roy? 
For democracy, didn’t we? Don’t democracy mean an equal 
chance for all and special favors to none? Didn’t I read in 
the papers the other day that the Governor of Iowa was saying 
that the state used to give every man an equal chance to get 
free farm and that now all the state had left to give was an 
equal chance to every man to get an education?” 
“You lived in a countyseat town Roy, and I lived on the 
Did the state of lowa give you and me an equal chance 
get an education? I would say not. Don’t you think we had 
tter begin some of this democracy business right here at 
me? Look at Seth Bass! You remem- 
+ that after he finished the country 
hool it took him seven years working 
farms and going to school, 
pay his way thru what 
mounted to the same as the 
r years of high school which 
uur town handed to you on a 
tter while you stayed at 
home with your folks. Do you 
call that giving every man in the 
tate of lowa an equal chance 
get an education?” 
George Copeland, red of face 
| considerably roiled of temper 
down and looked across the 
court house lawn to where a 
bronze tablet bearing the names 
the boys from that county 
who had died in service, was prominently 
placed. Then he said, “They died for 
democracy. We.fellows who came back 
\| have to live to bring a little more of it 
re in Iowa.” Turning to his companion 
continued, “Excuse me, Roy, if I seem a little hot under the 
collar. LT’'ve learned some things and seen some things since 
got back that make me boil inside. I’ve learned that the 
ple who live out in old District No. 3, who gave me the 
le ungraded school and refused me a chance at high school, 
ve more than twice as much property per capita as the people 
) live in your town and who managed to find a way to give 
i good teachers in a good graded school and a high school 
cation to boot. What do you think of that! The figures 
ed out in fixing quotas in the liberty loans have called 
ntion to the fact that this is true thruout the county and 
rally over the state and cornbelt. Do you wonder Roy that 
m to have got a little high explosive into my system?” 
Resuming his usual good nature, George continued, ‘Dad 
1 | took a little trip in the car, shortly after I was- mustered 









The Pleasantville consolidated school 
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out at Dodge. We got to talking about my running the farm. 
I said to him, ‘Dad, when you started out farming, land didn’t 
cost very much and you didn’t have to tie up very much 
in overhead for machinery. Now I have to make land pay 
dividends on $400 per acre and I’ve got to carry a big overhead 
in macLinery and the problem of getting help at any price is 
fierce. I’ve got to be a pretty keen businessman and watch 
the corners if I make the old farm pay out on the new basis 
and at the same time take care of the drainage ditch, the road 
paving taxes and everything. Every day I feel the need worse 
and worse of some business education to help me take care of 
all these big propositions.’ 

‘When you started farming, Dad, the clay knobs weren’t 
showing thru bad yet, and the corn root worm, and ear borer, 
and grain smut and potato blights and the things that spoil 
the apple orchard hadn’t come in much yet to bother you. 
Now I’ve got to understand them and know how to knock them 
scientifically or they'll get me some of these days. When 
you started farming, Dad, you didn’t need to know much 
about physics and mechanics because your equipment was all 
so simple. Now I’ve got to understand a lot of important 
scientific principles if I’m to get the most out of all our new 
power machinery and electric light equipment and things.’ 

‘When you were a young man, Dad, you didn’t have to 
bother about telling your senators how to vote on the League 
of Nations and such things.’ But, Roy, I didn’t talk much to 
Dad about that. We don’t hitch very well on it. I guess we'd 
vote on opposite sides. By heck! since what I’ve seen in France 
and what I’ve read in the papers I feel like I just don’t know 
enough about these big American problems to vote intelligently 
one way or the other. . Seems like I’ve heard a lot of things and 
haven’t been ible to pick out what’s evidence and what's just 
talk. I wish 1’d had some more history—that history I didn’t 
get out there in the country school. A fellow sure needs it now 
to think straight as an American citizen.”’ 

“T finallysaid: ‘Dad, when you started out farming youdidn’t 
need much education, for the things you had to do. You 
didn’t need a high school education. Now things have changed 
and I need a high school education for the things I have to do 
and need it bad and I haven’t got it. I’ve got to start the race 
against a lot of fellows who do have it. I noticed the figures 
the other day—the number of young folks in the United States 
who are getting a high school education, has more than doubled 
in the last ten years. Nearly two million are in the high schools 
now getting the jump on the fellows like me who lived in country 
districts which wouldn’t give them a chance at high school. 
I said, you don’t think that is playing square with us fellows 
do you, Dad?’ Dad didn’t say much.”’ 

“Well before we got back from our trip, Dad and I drove 
yo the Orange Township Consolidated School and the Spirit 
ake Consolidated School and a lot of others—there seems 
to be an awful lot of them springing up in Iowa. We went in 
to look at what they were doing nm some of them. One of 
the first things we ran into was a business course just like I 
wish so much I had. Those boys and girls were staying right 
at home on the farm and getting just the schooling which a 
young farmer needs today to make him keen in managing his 
business. Over at that Orange Township school we found 

a regular vocational agricultural school 
for regular Iowa farmers in connection 
with a dandy four year accredited high 
school. They have built a fine 
school like your town school 
right out there in the open 
country. Uncle Sam is backing 
their agricultural school they 
told us, and they had a mighty 
interesting fellow trained over at 
Ames teaching the classes and 
leading the boys in the work on 
the farms. They were touching 
on some of the very farm prob- 
lems that I had talked to Dad 
about. I heard them saying 
something also about coopera- 
tive marketing. I wish I had 
schooling enough that I could 
think my way thru that thing straight.”’ 

“At one consolidated school we visited, 
we happened to run right in to the 
physics class. could see Dad was 

considerably interested in the things they 
had in there and in what they were talking about. I said as we 
ame out, ‘There are some of the things that would help us to 
get the most out of that new tractor and the electric current 
we've led up to our farm on a wire. Dad said, ‘I guess that’s 
right.’ We heard them teaching history and English and mat he- 
matics and a lot of things that made me feel like a back number 
already and here I am only twenty-five. Its only ten years 
since | finished the rural school in District No. 3. They gave 
a little diploma tied with a pink ribbon while the crowd clapped 
their hands. I wish they had clapped their hands on their 
pocketbooks and said, ‘Here George Copeland, we are gomg 
to offer you a chance to get a high school education right out 
here in the country.’ I’d say that would have been clapping 
to some purpose.”’ ‘ ; ‘ . 
“I happened to glance into one of their (Continued on page 55 
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MAKING MOST OF WHAT WE HAVE 


Why Work in the Dark When Your Experiment Station Can Help 


By T. C. HART 
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A soils experimental field at the Missouri Agricultural College. 


“Say Tom,” he hailed me, 
that you know all about the barberry bush 
and grain rusts.”’ I replied that I did know about the barberry 
and the black wheat and how they were associated. 

Well jump into my machine here if you've got time and come 
on out and look at an oat field of mine. It’s all gone to the bad 
with rust and I thought maybe there was some barberry around 
somewhere that caused it.’’ 

[ got into his car and went out and looked at his oat field. It 
surely looked bad, almost as if a fire had swept it. It was located 


WAS coming in from my garden one evening as a farmer 
from a mile or so away drove up. 
They tell me 


rust ol 


right next to abig hedge of osage orange and in that hedge were 
several kinds of wild shrubs. I looked at the oats and every 
plant was badly rusted. The part of the field nearest the 
hedge was the worst. I examined the rust and found that 


it didn’t exactly correspond with the black rust. It was appar- 
other sort of disease. We examined the hedge and 


ently some 


could find no barberry bushe s, yet trom the looks of that oat 
field it was pretty evident that there was something in that 
hedge that was causing or helping to cause the trouble in that 


prevent it was to eradicate all the buckthorn and wild grasses 
which seemed to help spread the disease. Also care should be 
taken in the selection of seed, preparation of the ground, etc. 

In order to get a better idea about what the buckthorn is, | 
looked it up in a book on trees and shrubs. I found that another 
name for the buckthorn is Indian cherry. And when I saw that 
the whole cause of my farmer friend’s rusted oat field flashed 
out ina clear picture. That osage orange hedge next to the oat 
field was simply filled with what we locally call Indian cherry. 
The crown rust according to the experiment station spread from 
that shrub, so that was the cause of the trouble and that was 
why the rust was so much worse close to the hedge. I called up 
my friend and told him of the report I had just received. When 
I said Indian cherry he fairly shouted, “That's it then, that 
hedge is full of it, if you remember.”’ I told him I did remember 
and that evidently that was one cause of his trouble. That 
farmer was mighty pleased and grateful for the information he 
had received. 

There were hundreds of farmers in that section of the state 
that were cussing the oat rust and for every field of rust there 
seemed to be a different idea as to what caused it. Yet no one 

had gone to the 
trouble or had known 











oat field. We looked over the wheat and it was practically free 
from any rust. Evi 
dently the barberry 
was not to blame or 
the wheat would 
have been affected. 
We looked over an- 
other part ol the Botany nd Zool- 
farm and it. had very ogy Building at the 
little rust. A great Uhio College of Ag- 
many of the farmers pies 
were complaining 
about the oat rust 
and my friend told 
me that the crop im 
that section would 
probably be cut one- 


half or two-thirds by 
the rust 


“Well,’ I said, let’s 
find out the trouble. 
I'll take samples of 
that grain and send 
it down to the state 
experiment station 
and get a report on 
it Then we'll know 
what it 1s, what 


causes it and what to 
do about it. The re is 
no use working in the 









how to get definite 
information about it. 

At a good roads 
meeting about that 
time the president of 
a farmer’s and truck 
grower’s union of a 
certain county said 
in the course of his 
speech that seventy- 
five percent of the 
crops in the county 
were a failure because 
of rusts, insects, etc. 
Yet he stood up 
there before that 
meeting, made that 
statement and 
offered no solution 
to the problem and 
had apparently not 
taken any steps to 
get definite and de- 
tailed information 
that would have aid- 
ed the farmers of his 
organization in com- 
bating these rusts 








Testing soils in a 
soils laboratory at 
the South Dakota 
Agricultural Col- 
lege. 








dark when we don’t 
have to “What 
will all that cost?’’ asked my friend. 1 told him about three 


cents postage to send the samples to the station. This farmer 
was highly pleased at the chance to find out what was happen- 
ing to his grain; but he didn’t know what method to follow to 
find out, tho he was an intelligent farmer, 

I sent the samples to the state experiment station with a letter 
stating the conditions under which the rust seemed to prevail 
thruout that section. In ten days I got a reply from the station. 


too. 


The disease was the crown rust of oats and had its secondary 
or cluster top stage on the common buckthorn. 


The way t 


and other pests. And 
there was the state 
experiment station a couple of hundred miles away, waiting to 
send out free information on all of the troubles that had caused 
that crop reduction of seventy-five percent. 

In further correspondence with the state experiment station 
I learned that previously the crown rust had not caused a great 
deal of damage and consequently it had not been given the 
attention which some of the other diseases had. I was referred 
for more complete information on the subject to the Iowa 
State Experiment Station, which has made a more thoro study 
of*crown rust and has issued a bulletin|Continued on page 122 
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This is an actual photograph 


of the impression left on a 
ee canny road by a 


‘oodyear Tire “Gu 
ul Px 
es a a 
ac = = £ — . ’ a 





Co yim nteitnitansin ail Taio iti ail 
sili 


As you picture the large Goodyear-shod car plung- 
ing through these ruts, think what punishment was 
imposed upon the Goodyear Heavy Tourist Tubes. 
Built up layer-upon-layer of pure gum strips, these 
thick grey tubes hold air unfailingly and protect 
the tires which enclose them. More Goodyear 
Tubes are used than any other kind. 
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BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF FAR LANDS 


Opening Japan to Civilization 


By JAS. T. NICHOLS 





one trip around the world. 


Nichols, the traveler, has crossed the Atlantic thirteen times and made 
He has rambled thru more than twenty 
foreign lands and is still going. His stories are based on actual experience. 





, | 4H REE hundred and fifty 

years ago there were a 
million Christians in Ja- 
The great Jesuit mission- 


pan. 
ary, Francis Xavier, intro- 
duced the religion of the 


Nazarene into Japan in 1549, 
and it spread like a prairie fire. 
But in the course of time the 
Japanese leaders turned and 
undertook to obliterate everything Christian from their civil- 


ization. 

Chey placed a price on the head of every Christian. They 
placed a picture of Christ on a plate about the size of a shoe sole. 
When a person was brought whom they suspicioned as being a 
Christian they put this footplate down and commanded the 
vecused one to stamp it. If this was done freely the person was 
dom for they said 





illowed res 


cars and a mile of circular track 
for the miniature train, to- 
gether with a telegraph line to 
go around it. 

The interest and curiosity 
created by this miniature rail- 
way was woncerful. People 
walked hundreds of miles to 
see it. When some of the dig- 
nitaries were told that in the United States of America there 
were many large trains in which hundreds of passengers were 
carried they could hardly believe it. One of these officials said 
that if big trains could carry passengers little ones ought to be 
able to do so. It was then arranged for him to take a ride. 
With his flowing robes he was assisted to mount one of these 
little cars like it was a donkey. The whistle was blown, the 
steam turned on and away he went around the circle and it 





as a balloon ascension once 





no Christian would step on 


did at a circus. 





the face of Christ If the 8 
recused one re fused to do this 
the horrors of torture were so 














great and terrible that death 
was a release Lhe writer of 
these lines has seen some ol 


these old@footplates that have 
been preserved to this day. 

Stone signboards were 
placed along the highways of 
Japan upon which were writ- 
ten, “‘So long as the sun shall 
continue to warm the earth, 
let no Christian be so bold 
as to enter Japan; and let all 
know that the King of Spain 
himself, or the Christian’s 
God, or the great God of all, 
if he dare violate this com- 
mand, shall pay for it with his 
head I saw one of these old 
signboards on exhibition in 
the great museum in Tokio 
Japan closed her ports, es- 
tablished a deadline around 
he r domain and allowed no 
ships to land, shut out the 
l hermit 








\ nd became a 


. ‘ 
Li 





created as much excitement 
sj 


Finally it was suggested 
that a treaty be made be- 
tween the United States and 
Japan. On board the flag- 
ship of Commodore Perry was 
& minister of the gospel who 
was consulted and after much 
discussion a clause was in- 
serted giving America the 
right to erect or establish 
places of worship in Japan 
and a promise that the Japan- 
ese would abolish the prac- 
tice of trampling on the face 
of Christ and the cross. At 
first our missionaries were re- 
stricted to certain localities 
and they had a time of it. 
Until just twenty years ago 
when this treaty was revised, 
workers could not leave these 
restricted areas without per- 
mission from the Japanese 
government. This treaty 
also gave Japan the right to 
send their missionaries to 
America and thus we have a 
half hundred Buddhist tem- 
ples on the Pacific coast at 























It was the eighth of Jul 
1853, that a fleet of vessels 
boldly crossed the forbidden 
line and dropped anchor in 
what is now known as Yokohama harbor. It was Commodore 
Perry and the stars and stripes were waving from the ship masts. 


At once there was great excitement on shore and soon boats 
with men wearing swords were along the ships’ sides trying to 
ex 1 that they were on forbidden territory. 

lhe men in the small boats were told emphatically that only 
st official could come on board. One of the men repre- 
i Pith n rank and when he was allowed to 
on board Commodore Perry refused to see him. After a 
Japanese officer was made to understand that the 


ot 
1 
i ti t he was secon 


r) url this 
expedition bore a letter from the President of the United States 
iXmperor of Japan and that it could be delivered only 
» the officer of the highest rank. When the Japanese officer 


notifications warning all ships against entering 
the port. the lieutenant refused to receive them. 

Returning to the shore the officer came back to the ship in 
an hour or two saying that his superior would not receive the 
letter addressed to the Emperor; that he doubted that the Em- 
peror would receive the letter at all. He was instantly informed 
that if the superior officer did not come for the letter at once 

hips would proceed up the Bay of Yedo and deliver the 
letter without him. Of course this ultimatum created great 
consternation and the officer finally asked a stay of the proceed- 
i intil the next day 
the night signal fires blazed from the mountain tops 
In the next few days the famous 


produced the 


+ 


he 


uring 
' 


lls sounded the hours 


and | 

letter, which was incased in a golden box of a thousand dollars 
1 ilue, was delivered Nothing very definite was accom- 
plished, however, and the fleet came home The next year 


Commodore Perry returned with a larger fleet, another letter, 
ind with presents of various kinds 
agricultural implements, firearms and a small locomotive with 


These consisted of cloth, 


The Big Buddha at Kamakuia 


J, the present time. 
On landing at Yokohama 
one of the first places I went 
to visit was the great bronze idol at Kamakura. It is about fifty 
feet high. A picture of it is given on this page. It is called the 
“Great Buddha” or “Diabutsa.’”’ It is a thousand years old 
and a horrible looking affair. I went up into the great hollow 
head which is ninety-seven feet in diameter. I wanted to scratch 
the eyes out for they are said to be made of solid gold. Years 
ago there was a temple over this image but a great tidal wave 
swept the building away. Now they are collecting money from 
tourists to erect another temple, so they say. They tackle every 
tourist for a subscription — strangely enough they get a lot of 
money. 

Speaking of heathen temples brings to mind one large one 
that I visited in Tokio. It was dedicated to a fox. The people 
used to believe, some of them do yet, that when one dies his 
spirit enters the form of some animal. A man is afraid to throw 
a rock at a dog for fear he will hit his old grandfathcr—he don’t 
know but his grandfather’s spirit entered the dog. So they 
dedicate their temples to these lower animals and often take bet- 
ter care of animals than the poorest people. 

In said temple there is a great image and just below it a money 
chest nearly as large as a trunk. The lid is like a hopper. Of 
course it takes money to keep up the temple and the devout 
Japanese come here to pray. They always pay before they pray 
A lot of us pray and then don’t pay. Fortune tellers are in 
heathen temples. The gambling instinct abounds. The people 
too undertake to deceive their gods by making great promises 
if they are successful in gambling, never intending to fulfill 
them. It makes one’s heart ache to see human beings bow down 
before these lifeless idols. Most of these temples are hotbeds of 
immorality as the treacherous priests have neither principle nor 
conscience. One night I went to a real Japanese hotel. Of course 
in a great city like Tokio there are plenty (Continued on page 110 
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A WONDERFUL 

INVENTION . 

The Ottawa Log Saw Is 
sure a great improve- 
ment on any other kind, 
I don’t see how any 
farmer can get along 
without it, or be satis- 
fied with any other. 
It saws through any log 





in a jiffy. It has made 
me big money every 
day I’ve used it. Sure 


is a wonderful inven- #4 
tion. ae Os 

T. J. Dotson. 
Percilla, Tex. 


NO 


this labor saving machine. 
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For just a short time only we are making a very special offer on 


Investigate it now. One man easily saws 25 to 
40 cords a day at the low cost of about 1%c a cord with the Otta,,., and it 


does away with the back-breaking work of cross-cut sawing or lugging logs 
to a circular saw. The men using the Ottawa say it is the fastest saw built. 


Think of it—sawing logs of any size and any kind at the rate of 


a foot a minute! 
$34.50 in a single day. 


It’s a big money maker, too. 
lina eut, sold and delivered $75.00 worth of wood in 52 hours. 
Hundreds of farmers are cutting down trees and saw- 


Noah Digge of North Caro- 


Another made 


ing up logs, clearing their land, providing plenty of cheap fuel and making big 


money with the Ottawa everywhere. 


You can do the same 


for the Ottawa is a 


wonder for work and the simplest power log saw ever perfected. 


OTTAWA 


SAW 





Cuts Down Trees—Saws Logs by Power 


A heavy cross-cut saw is driven by a 
powerful especially designed engine. 
The reliable 4 Cycle Engine—pulls 
over 3 H-P; Frost Proof Hopper Cooled; 
Oscillating Magneto—no batteries ever 
used. Easy to start in any weather. 
Avtomatic Governor, change speed 
while engine is running; uses fuel only 


> Let the Ottawa 
30 Days Trial saw your logs for 
80 days. Use it sawing all kinds of 
logs. See how it cuts down trees, re- 
gardless of size. 
power saw. You'll keep the Ottawa. 
Get our Big offer Now—the most lib- 
eral ever made, It will open your eyes. 


Our Price Lowest X°,"°*3°3 °° 


than our low price for any log saw. 
You get the Ottawa direct at a low 
factory rice—the very lowest, be- 
cause of big production, low manufac- 
turing cost and direct selling to you. 
Every shipment made on 30 Days’ trial, 
backed by 10-year Guarantee. Once 
= try the Ottawa you'll see just why 
een of farmers prefer it to any 
other. 





Try it with any other ~ 


ig Saws Stumps and 
ee Even With Ground 


as needed. Cheap to operate. Nothing 
complicated—no chains to get loose. 
Direct gear drives saw. Automatic 
Friction Clutch protects saw. Saw 
blade easily removed. Dependable pow- 
er always. When not sawing, engine 
runs pump, feed mill, cream separator 
and other machinery. The First Power 
Saw Made and Sold Direct to User. 


10-Year Guarantee *,? "..,=° 
the same 
guarantee on the Ottawa Log Saw 
that has covered Ottawa engines for 
years and years and has made our fac- 
tory the biggest in America, selling 
exclusively direct to users, and the 
largest log saw factory in the world. 
If you want to see what big 


FREE money you can make and 


how fast you can saw up wood and 
also know all about our Big Special 
Offer on the Ottawa, write at once 
for actual evidence of profits made 
and our Low Direct Price. This offer 
is a bona-fide offer—one you can’t 
afford to miss. Your name on a post 
card, or the coupon below brings it, 
also our Free Book. Write at once. 


Ottawa Mfg. Co. Oris, Kan. 
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: = —~ > Big Special Offer, Low Factory 
' wa Price and Log Saw Book—Free and 
Ti / s postpaid. 
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CUTS A FOOT A MINUTE 
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Without obligation, send me your 
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CLEAN TEETH AND GOOD HEALTH 


How to Clean the Teeth ana Why it is Important to Health 


By ALSON SECOR 


F you will recall the condition of the garbage can at three 
A. M. on a summer night, I believe you will start for the 
toothbrush now if you forgot to clean your teeth after the 

last meal. If some folks did not wash their feet any oftener 
than they eleamed their teeth, their toes would rot off, and yet 
the conditions are not so favorable for decay as exists in a mouth 
that has not been cleaned after eating. Some real nice foiks who 
wash their faces every day and bathe their bodies at least once 
a week never clean their teeth at all. Young lady, you cannot 
have the sweet breath of the clover fields if vou have some de- 
cayed teeth that 
befoul your di- 
gestive tract with 
pus, or decayed 
food between the 
teeth that give 
out edors such as 
emanate from the 


garbage can at 
three A. M And 
you lover, how 
can a sweet girl 





didn’t know Johnnie’s tooth needed filling,” or “I didn’t know 
Mary’s teeth were coming in crooked,” could ever be given for 
neglect. Perhaps compulsory care of the children’s teeth is as 
important as compulsory attendance at school, but we have 
not yet come to that. 

In eleven city schools where there was dental inspection the 
following facts were revealed. The inspection lasted from 
September Ist, 1916, for one year. There were 6722 cavities 
found in the first molars of the baby teeth, 5974 in the second 
molars, 2154 cavities in the baby cuspids; 826 in the lateral 
incisors, and 742 
in the central in- 
cisors. You see 
that the baby mo- 
lars or double 
teeth were most 
decayed. This 
was out of 6313 
children of all ages 
examined. Study 
the picture - and 
learn where each 
tooth is that is 


accept the caress- 

es of one whose mentioned. 
breath smells to In the older 
heaven. It is un- children, those 
thinkabl You who had their per- 
would not expect manent teeth, it 
to hold her respect Fig. 3-4. The full upper and Jower set of baby teeth in proper alignment and well spaced for was found that 
if you did your easy Cleaning. there were 12,551 
courting in over- cavities in the first 


alls that stunk of the barnyard or cow stable, yet the odor of 
an unclean mouth as against the odor of dirty overalls is as that 
of a hog pen in comparison with the aroma of new mown hay. 

This is putting it strong, but I’ve bent over the dental chair 
vears enough to have an abhorrence for foul breaths. Just 
because people are too polite to tell the truth, just because we 
all turn our heads away from a foul breath instead of bawling 
the person out as we would if he came in our presence with the 
odor of skunk on his clothes, many neglect their teeth even in 
good society. They apologize when they eat raw onions which 
are not as bad as their breath. It 
would require a separate article on diet 
to discuss the kind of foods we should 
eat, if we would have good teeth. 
Children, especially, should be given 
coarse foods that require much chewing 
rather stuff. They should 
eat foods rich in bone-making material 
such as whole wheat bread. For an 
after school “piece” a hunk of rather 
dark, whole wheat bread with no jam 
or sauce is much better than cookies, 


than soit 


cakes or white bread. Everybody 
should le im to chew long on each 
morsel of food. If it doesn’t require 


about thirty chews to the bite it isn’t 
the best kind of food for the teeth. 
Dogs do not chew at a bone to get food 
they do it for tooth and jaw develop- sar 
Let children do the same, chew 
tough stuff—poor grades of meat, dry crusts, ete. Pastry is 
not good for the teeth or general health. Each meal ought to 
contain some coarse food that requires much chewing, even if 
softer foods may be given. 

The one who keeps a clean mouth, and all teeth filled and 
eared for, has a better chance for health because the germs of 
disease find a good breeding place in unclean mouths. The 
tonsils do their heroic duty in filtering out the disease germs, but 
when surrounded by the enemy in a foul mouth, there is little 
wonder if they are overworked and become swollen or inflamed. 
It ought never be necessary to remove the tonsils, but when 
they become chronically diseased, because the person does not 

eat’ properly so as to 
have health, then the 


ment 








yr uy ls I nO 

ft ip ow pte? # tonsils must ye Te- 
\\ at dseshase® moved just as should 
i) and ne be done with a dis- 
\ se oe = ee — tooth that is dis- 
: a charging pus into the 

ae system. Rheumatism 


and many of the ills of 
i body can be traced to bad teeth or bad dental work. For- 
tunately some schools have instituted a dental clinic and we 
h ive ome statistics as a basis These schools have os regular 
dentist make careful examinations of the children’s teeth fre- 
quently and report to the parents of the children the cases where 


attention is needed. They leave it to the parents to send the 


children to any dentist they prefer, but no excuse such as, “I 





Fig. 14 shows how the teeth = up when there is 


not room asin Fig. 3-4 
vy to keep these teeth clean. 


molars, or the 6th year molars, often mistaken for baby teeth; 
2227 cavities in the second molars; 1191 in the seeond bicuspids; 
970 in first bicuspids, 126 in the cuspids; 688 in lateral incisors 
and 802 in central incisors. Only 360 of the children out of 
6313 had no bad teeth, 5811 needed cleaning and 520 did not 
need their teeth cleaned. In 1616 cases the gums were in bad 
condition, and 4687 cases were healthy. 

When attention was called to it, 4621 teeth were filled as a 
result of the examination. In 4198 cases the double teeth came 
together properly so as to masticate thoroly. In 1740 cases 
they did not. There were 261 upper 
central incisors out of place, and 137 
lowers; 268 upper lateral, incisors 
“crooked” and 209 lowers; 132 of the 
upper cuspids or eyeteeth were not 
where they belonged, and 77 of the 
lowers; 44 upper and 35 lower first 
bicuspids; 50 upper and 35 lower second 
bicuspids were out of place. 

What does it all indicate? First that 
children’s teeth need attention. One 
safe statement is that if this condition 
prevails in city schools it is no better, 
and perhaps not as good in country 
schools where there is less attention 
given to these things. 

These children are not responsible 
for the bad condition of their teeth. 
If they are taught to clean their teeth 
in infancy, and if they are taken to 
dentists frequently such a state of decay could not exist. The 
fault is wholly upon the parents, just as truly as if the children 
are permitted to come to meals with dirty faces and hands. 
Cleanliness is a habit, formed upon insistence of the parents. 

There isn’t any use to go to a dentist with a dead tooth and 
ask that miracles be performed. Lazarus was supposed to have 
been raised from the dead, but a dead tooth will never be a live 
one. Some dead teeth can be saved, but any dentist would be 
justified in demanding a written statement signed by the patient 
which said in substance: “Knowing that I have neglected my 
teeth until it is impossible to save this one alive, and knowing 
the uncertainty of results that may come from any attempt to 


oe 


which may have crook- 


Tnusual care is neces- 


ed roots that cannot Mh if 
properly be sterilized | 
and filled, I hereby | 
relinquish all claims 
for damages in case the a 
effort to save it fails. Fig. D 
I further promise that , 
I will not speak disparagingly of the dentist to others in case 
failure results. Signed.......... BP 

Clean your teeth properly and decay will not occur. If it 
does occur have it attended to at once when the cavity is very 
small. 

First get a tooth brush like Figure C. Never get one like 
Figure D. Use tooth paste or powder [Continued on page 39. 
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7 ZELNICKER Ui 


She Piston Ring 


for All Engines 


A Guarantee Against 
Motor Troubles 


Fouled spark plugs, the expense and in- 
convenience of reboring cylinders, and motor 
ills vanish when ZELNICKER Gye lyse Piston 
Rings are installed. They guard against 
troubles on your automobile, tractor or sta- 
tionary engines. 

Six Point Circular Expansion and Zel- 
nicker’s patented Right Angle Interlock pre- 
vent loss of compression, gas or oil leaking 
by or passing through. 

They make snug contact with the cylinder 
walls with less friction and wear. 

Their design is based on sound mechanical 
principles. Hence the results secured cannot 
be otherwise than good. 

No broader guarantee was ever given by 
any manufacturer than that reproduced here. 


Ask any farmer using them. All are 
agreed on their superior effectiveness. For 
all types of engines—from the smallest to the 
largest. Consult your repairman today. 


Order From Your Dealer 


THE EVER TIGHT PISTON RING CO, 
SAINT LOUIS, MO. 


5) 


rs) 


GUARANTY BOND 
We guarantee ZULNICKER Ever Tyle Piston Rings to 


produce higher compression, develop more power, and use 
less tuel and lubricating oil, you to be the sole judge 

We will refund the full purchase price to any pur- 
chaser upon the return of the rings if they fail to give 
absolute satisfaction within a period of twelve months 
from date of installation, 


'S EVER TIGHT PISTON RING CO st cows 


No, 2.888,608 Y, Y , awit P 
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Motorize [Lhe Farm 
—Haul On Pneumatics 




























VERY limitation, hitherto placed on the 

farm use of motor trucks by solid tires, 
has been completely removed by the perfected 
pneumatic tire. For this reason Goodyear’s 
pioneer work in developing cord pneumatic 
truck tires has been extremely opportune; it 
has led to the more extensive use of motor 
trucks during a serious scarcity of farm labor. 
Now, while farmers are finding it imperative 
to harness their plowing, pumping, threshing, 
cutting, grinding and additional operations to 
engine-driven machinery, they also are finding | 
it extremely advantageous to work pneumatic- | 
tired trucks with all these other time-savers. 
The tractive Goodyear Cords enable farmers’ 
trucks to run chores over plowed fields, to 
carry crops and supplies even in bad weather 
and, thus, to do more general hauling at a 
minimum of cost. Special information con- 
cerning the use of pneumatic-tired trucks on 
farms may be obtained from the Motorize- 
The-Farm Department of this company at 


Akron, Ohio. 


Tue Goopyear Tire & Russer Co. 
Offices Throughout the World 
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HAVE attended more than half a hundred public sales 
| in as many different localities in recent months. Some 

of these farm sales were excellently managed, some were 
poorly handled and some were a sort of average, but with two 
outstanding exceptions all of them mede money for the man 
or men who held them and in practically all cases more cash 
after expenses were paid than could have been 
“stufl’’ accurately describes it 
had been sold thru the regular channels of trade. But while 
it was an evident fact that good returns were realized, just 
exactly why this is true is not Just why a man will 
pay $1.70 per bushel for corn at public auction when corn 


was realized 


stuff cases 


In many 


sO obvious. 


equally good is readily obtainable at his lotal elevator for 
twenty cents per bushe less, has never made itself clear to me. 

It has been suggested that the buyer had longer time in which 
to pay for the art cle or articles bought at publie auction than 
he would have if he went to his 


dealer, but this does not hold good. 
kighty percent of these 



















auctions 


gave no discount for cash and notes 
ri nl settlement drew interest 
iT i d te ior the six, eight or nine 
months the were allowed to run. 
As ‘ t almost invariably 
passed upon by the local banker be- 
fore ney ar iccepted, this solution 
fails to satisfy len not only oc- 
‘ nally pay more for items at a 
publ le than they would pay 
il the s ie ti g¢ was sold 
| it they do it d alter 
a t e after time at the same 
sale It seems to be a psycho- 
log | fact that some men can- 
iit bidding as long as some- Gathered about the barn or 











throw 


Chev lose all sense of values, 


t them 


‘ will bid agains 
caution aside and buy too high 

\uctioneers recognize this trait and sometimes take ad- 
vantage of it. Unscrupulous “‘sale-cryers’’ very frequently 
jump bids—that is they get an excited buyer to bidding against 
himself and sometimes the farmer himself makes use of ‘“‘plug- 
gers,’’ to run the price up on the unsuspecting buyer. Doth 
of these practices are obviously crooked, and both, if discovered 
make trouble for all concerned. One of the farm sales which 


was mentioned as being a failure was such because this practice 

ising pluggers had been used in previous sales. It became 
men absolutely refused to bid, for altho a man 
will go too high on an article and think little of it when opposed 
| i bonafide bidder, he little likes to be made a fool of to the 
nt of bidding against himself or the owner of the article 

tion. Of course, auctioneers who expect to get business 
on their merits and to build for the future, and my experience 
m sales convinces me that they are in the majority, will 
to do with practices of this sort. Tlowever, in 
he farm of the man mentioned above two other 
The farmer represented 


in que 


‘ ; no 
I e novning 
; 


farmers also put stock in the auction 


this as being his own while the real owners bid until they made 
their stock bring what they wanted for it. If they failed it 
was knocked off to them to be put in a sale later. 

Such men naturally take a chance with the laws of their 
state but there is another class who are no less harmful but 


» less chance Those are the men who make a wordy 


t ningless recommendation of the article offered. Such 
! I sually of doubtful financial standing and the buyer 

pens to find himself worsted thru his own failure to 
| y und tand what was said about the article he bought, 
had about as well swallow his loss Another form of recom- 
lati especially among a certain class of men who buy 


was to sell it as it had been, or 
cs d to have “T bought this cow to be 
rs old and giving four gallons of milk when fresh,”’ 


i ell livestock at auction 


been, bought. 





1 a cold day to bid for hay and grain 
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BIDDING IN AT THE FARM SALE 


Is the Public Auction a Good Place to Buy and Sell? 


By W. C. SMITH 


recommended one man. “She is a good cow and will be better.’’ 

“You have the story boys,” said the auctioneer. “What am 
I bid to start her?” 

She brought a good long price for she was a good looking 
cow but she, as the buyer afterward learned, was nearer seven 
than four years old.and gave less than two gallons of milk 
when she freshened. He had a cow, that was all. 

Another instance of a buyer using his own judgment and 
paying a long price for very ordinary quality came to my notice 
when an enterprising young trader in Indiana bought a cow 
from a prominent breeder for $50 and sold her three days later 
in a public auction for $143, a gain of $90 after the auctioneer 
had been paid three dollars for selling her. This young man 
did not misrepresent the cow. He simply dwelt on the quality 
of the breeder’s stock who had formerly owned the cow, his 
standing in the community and left the impression that he had 
paid well to own such an animal. The breeder stated later 
that he was well satisfied to get the $50 
for the cow. 

However, a good many bargains are 
often to be found at the public auction 
the majority of farmers have too much 
regard for their veracity and community 
standing to be anything else but honorable 
and some sales prove of permanent benefit 
to the communities in which they are 
held. A few years ago Cr. C. N. Brown 
decided thathisfarm in the hog 
and cornbelt must be more 
intensively farmed if he was to 
make a decent return from it, 
and chose dairy cows as the most 
likely method of increasing re- 
turns. Brown found a renter who 
agreed with him and together 














Roped off buyers listening to the story of a good cow 


they went into the dairy section of the state and returned with 
a number of grade Holsteins. That they succeeded is evidenced 
by the fact that the renter bought a small farm of his own 
in a couple of years and Brown, unable to find a suitable man 
to replace him, decided to sell his cows. These cows were 
known producers and were offered at private sale. A few 
were sold at prices ranging from $100 to $125, but they went 
slowly for this was a hog man’s country, so Brown decided 
on an auction. They were put into the sale ring and averaged 
$153 per head, making a good profit. At that time there 
were probably no more than a dozen cows of this breed in the 
township but the farmers found that a good milk cow made 
money for them and they began to buy more freely. 

Since Dr. Brown’s sale W. O. and B. P. Leach, enterprising 
young farmer’s who believed in milk cows have held three 
auctions in which Holstein cows were featured. These men are 
both responsible, neither will misrepresent a cow and both 
wish to see better producers on the farms of their neighbors. 
They have gone into the dairy sections and bought cows that 
they could recommend. They sell them just as they are and 
no cow is sold until she proves satisfactory. 

As a result they have the respect of all their neighbors and 
of the small dairymen of the locality. They have and are 
making money, and by giving six and nine month’s time in 
which to pay for a cow bought at their sale they are enabling 
men to get started with good cows who could not otherwise 
do so. Such service is of real benefit. Recently grade cows 
brought as high as $300 at one of their sales. 

The man who intends putting his livestock, implements or 
other items into the sale ring should use any legitimate method 
to sell it well. It is taking no advantage to repaint and repair 
old implements, groom livestock and feed them well prior to 
offering bidders a chance at them. Every man owes it to him- 
self tc do this. Sheep and hogs, especially brood sows, should 
be penned where they are easily accessible, cattle placed 


where they may be handled by pros- (Continued on page 43 
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How the Experience of Years 
Saves Money in This 


Post-War Maxwell 


HE run of 300,000 

Maxwells to date 
saves you manya worth 
while dollar in the new 
Post - War Maxwell. 
Those 300,000 saved in 
many ways. 


1. They taught “short 
cuts” in manufacturing. 


6. They taught how to 
get the most mileage 
out of a gallon of 
gasoline, a pint of oil 
and a set of tires. 





7. They taught how to 
build a car that the 
less skilled driver 

would find simple to operate 

and take care of. 


More miles per gallon 
More miles on tires 


2. They eliminated all experi- 
mental work — you don’t 8. They taught that it was 
have to pay for a single better to build more and 


engineering mistake. take less profit per car 
rather than build less and 
take more profit per car. 


duced “overhead.” 9. They taught how to put 

more and more value in 

4. They enabled quantity the car without increasing 
purchases; and better ma- its cost. 


terials are bought at lower This Post-War Maxwell is 
costs. ; : 
next year’s car. It contains 
5. They taught how to build features developed during the 
an almost trouble-proof | war, many of which will find 
car; you seldom take a their way into other cars in 
Post-War Maxwell to a the summer of 1920. Price 
repair shop. $985 f. o. b. Detroit. 


3. They developed quantity 
production which has re- 


MAXWELL MOTOR COMPANY, Inc., 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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COVER THE WiNTER WHEAT 
In most seasons the winter period is the 
ost critical time with the winter wheat 


Even tho the crop go into the winter 
in od condition and with good growth, 
Lnere 1 lwavs the chance that the severe 

ll result in much damage by 
ing Anvthing which can be 
the chance of loss thru 
ng is in reality an insurance ol 
On n y farms there is 

| to protect a good | 

yp, if at 
s d I wheat 
ee d returns 

It . 
vheat during the winte 
h which may be very 
of holding moisture in 


oecurs before the wheat 


That the practice of spreading straw 

l er wheat has not become more 
general, is in large measure due to the 
fact that until the last few yegrs, it has 
f und h is req ured i consid r- 
af labor to spread straw 


evel ind thin enough to avoid damaging | 
1 i Chis difficulty has been over- 
co ywever, by the development of 
spreading 1! rachines by whic h it is 

to spread straw evenly and as 

is desired Furthermore, when 

such a vachine is used, a large acreage 


yvered with a comparatively small 
umount of straw and the time and labor 
required are small items in proportion to 
the benefits to be derived from covering | 
the winter wheat. 

[he exact increase in bushels which 
may be expect d from protected wheat as 
compared with that which is unprotected 
will naturally depend very much upon the | 
nature of tl season. If the winter 
is so mild that practically no waeat is 
winter killed, the increase due to covering 
will be comparatively small unless its 
value as a mulch should increase the crop. 
On the other hand, if the winter is such as 
to winter kill a large percentage of wheat, 

1c covering may be the difference between | 
a fair to good crop of wheat as compared 


with al:nost a total failure or so nearly so 
that it is searcely worth while to allow 
the crop to mature. 

Of course, manure spread lightly can | 
be used as a covering for winter wheat 
and its value by way of adding fertility 
will be somewhat greater than straw, but 


the benefit derived as a protection against 
winter killing will be no greater. Only 
a sinall percentage of farms have sufficient 
manure to cover more than a very small 
ares of winter wheat and consequently, 
straw is a material which can be much 
more generally used. 


The covering may be applied at any 
time when the crop or the soil will not 
be damaged by driving over it with the 
sprerder \ time should be chosen when 


the ground is dry or when it is frozen. 

Indications are that whe t will remain a 
good price for at least the next year and 
consequently, it is nothing less than good 
business to take any steps which will make 
more certain a good yx ld of wheat. It 
rtainly is not good business to have a 
tack rotting down in one field and 
vheat in the same or another field need- 


covering. Even a greater amount of 

ertilitv in the straw will be utilized 

is spread over the wheat than will 

the case if it is allowed to rot and is 
used as manure. 


MORE VALUE IN MANURE 


I mly natural that people notice an 
increase or decrease in value of articles 
vhich they have to buy or sell more 

ulily than thev reali e a change in value 

material which they have on hand and 


utilize in their business. On acco nt of 
this general tendency a very large per- 
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31ohp. 
Belt Pulley 


1500 watts 
electric power 
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Write TODAY for F acts About 
More Belt and Electric Power 


Learn all about “PHELPS” capacity. 314 h. p. belt pulley. 
1% k. w. | ,500 watt) electric power. Capacity up to 180 bright- 
est, safest |5-watt electric lights. All from this one, bigger, better; 
more powerful farm power and farm light plant. Think of it! 
The Bag. al will say bey of ny belt and electric chore 
on your farm not in the extra heavy tractor class. enough 
labor in one year to pay for itself. 


L Farm LIGHT 
This sturdy, steady, heavy-duty type plant drives your loaded line 
shaft. pulls your deep well pump, provides every electric household 
luxury. Starts itself, runs itself, stops itself. Uses kerosene or 
gasoline. Has simplest switchboard. No r tat to turn. No 
clocks to watch. One place to oil. Oversize generator. Gréatest 
capacity batteries. Needsleast attention. “PHELPS’”—the Farm 
Power and Farm Light Plant that gives universal satisfaction and 
more years service in the U. S., in Canada and abroad. 
Write a postal today for catalog and all facts. Know 
what you actually should get in the plant you buy! 


Phelps Light & Power Co., Dept.$ Rock Island, Illinois 
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*WITTE six DRAG-SAW 


A real one-man outfit with all the latest WITTE im- 
provements. Arm Swing movement. Saw cuts both ways and 
clears kerf both ways. Adjustable to long or short stroke, 
180 strokes per minute. W 


























The WITTEisamod- | automatically if log sags or pinches 
ern high-grade outfit | saw. Hook-uponsaw when moving 
—no chains or belts. Runs steady, rig holds saw in safety position, and 
saws fast. No stopping engine to | out of the way of bruch or limbs. 
change cut er moverig. Engineis | Most practical and easily handled. 
4-cycle, water-cooled, Easy te | Get full description and WITTE 
handle. Saw stays idle until you | prices before you decide on any 
push the clutch lever. Clutch works | sawing outfit. Sent FREE. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS isiinpire tits: Presporsh: Pa. 
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centage of farmers have not realized the 
fact that every load of manure produced 
and used upon their farm is worth approx- 
imately twice as much as a similar load 
of manure was worth three or four years 
ago. 

The real value of manure lies in its abil- 
ity to produce crops. Fortunately the 
crop producing value is not influenced in 
any way by the value of the crops pro- 
duced. In other words, a load of manure 
will produce just as many bushels of two 
dollar wheat-as it will produce of one dol- 
lar wheat. This being the case it is evident 
that an increase in the value of crops pro- 
duced means an increase in value of ma- 
nure. 

Of course, the expense of producing and 
handling manure has increased along with 
everything else, but the largest items in 
this expense are necessary whether the 
manure is well cared for and properly 
used or not. In other words, a compar- 
atively small amount of extra care and 
attention is all that is necessary to realize 
practically the full value of manure as 
compared with realizing only a small per- 
centage of its value and permitting the 
best part of it to go to waste. 

The best method of handling manure 
will depend to quite an extent upon the 
conditions existing upon an_ individual 
farm. If the barnyard is covered, or a 
concrete floor has been provided, or if a 
manure pit is available, the manure may 
be allowed to accumulate with very little 
loss. Unless some method is provided for 
protecting it, the sooner it is spread upon 
the land the less loss will be experienced. 
Grass land furnishes the best place on 
which to spread manure during winter 
months. Unless the field is quite rolling 
so that during heavy rainfall or at the time 
a snow goes off rapidly there is consider- 
able surface washing, practically all of the 
fertility in the manure wii pass into the 
soil and be utilized. 

The winter season is the time when most 
of the manure is produced and with its 
greatly increased value considerable time 
and attention can profitably be given to 
handling it in such a manner as to result 
in the minimum of loss. 


CLOVER PAYS ITS WAY 


a 


Even with seed selling at $25 a bushel. 
clover is a profitale crop to grow. At the 
ordinary rate of seeding less than $4 will 
buy enough seed for an acre. In case a 
stand of clover is obtained the crop and 
the increase which clover growing makes in 
succeeding grain crops will more than pay 
for the seed. 

At present prices ef grain and clover 
seed, it requires about two bushels of 
wheat and three busltels of corn to pay for 
enough clover seed to sow an acre. Both 
experience of farmers and experiments 
have demonstrated that it is safe to de- 
vend upon a greater increase than two 
rd of wheat or three bushels of corn 
as a result of a crop of clover. In other 
words, land which has grown clover will 
produce more than two bushels of wheat 
or three bushels of corn in excess of what 
the same land would produce had it not 
grown clover. 

Of course, it cannot be forgotten that 
there are a great many failures to obtain a 
stand of clover and in that case the cost of 
the seed is lost. This can be partially over- 
com> by greater care in the preparation of 
the seed bed on which the clover is sown 
and in the selection of the nurse crop with 
which it is sown. When clover is sown 
with oats it is worth while to select a 
variety which does not make such heavy 
grewth as to smother the clover and also 
sow the oats at a lighter rate of seeding 
than is commonly used. 

Clover seed is but little higher than 
other farm crops proportionally and the 
apparent high price should not reduce the 
acreage sown. More attention could be 
profitably given to the production of 
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Inlands are for 
every type of in- 
ternal combus- 
tion motors — 
automobiles, 
trucks, tractors, 
stationary en- 
gines and marine 
engines, 
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Demonstrating how the 
spiral cut puts tension 
into the Inland Piston 
Ring. 





Why the Spiral Cut 
Makes Inlands 
Tight-Fitting 


Built on the principle of the spiral 
cut—with all the powerful tension of a 
strong, steel spring—Inland Piston Rings 
are both gas-tight and oil-tight. 
Because of the spiral cut, Inland 
Piston Rings have the necessary ‘‘Spring”’ 
to insure a constantly tight fit against the 
cylinder walls. And yet they provide just 
enough clearance for the perfect play of 
the pistons—without allowing gasoline to 
leak down into the crankcase or oil to 
creep up and interfere with combustion. 
Nor can oil or gas escape at the 
ends of the ring—for the split portions 
fit over each other tightly, sealing every 
possible gap. 

The result is—more perfect and 
economical operation of your engine 
Oil and gas are kept separated, so that 
each can perform its proper function 
Every drop of fuel is converted into 
power, and every drop of oil is utilized 
as lubricant. 

Inland Piston Ring sales are on a 
basis of millions per year. Ask about 
Inlands today—at dealers everywhere. 


Inland Machine Works 


1639 Locust St. St. Louis, Mo. 


NLAND 


NE-PIECE PISTON RING 
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RECLAIMING WASTE LAND 

Reclaiming the idle acres of the farm 
has sometimes been a problem of great 
worry to many farmers. One must choose 
wisely in the management of a farm and 
not keep under plow the part subject to 
erosion (And then the low-lying parts of 
the farm, tho they may be rich in fertility, 
are often non- pre ductive On the whole, 
it is easier to drain and reclaim thesloughs 
and wet spots than it is to bring back to 
fertility some badly washed field 

Our broad acres of western farms have 
m ude us careless In this respect We have 
not vet come to see the ne cessity of crop- 
ping a patch that is difficult to handle for 
some reason. Often the writer has seen a 
tract of three or four acres of wonderfully 
fertile soil utterly given up to waste, yield- 
ing neither grass nor grain. 

Some farms, indeed, many of them, have 
such spots, which need only careful han- 
dling and some labor to make them the 
most productive part of the farm. We call 
to mind now one such field. It had some 
small brush and a few trees on it. Because 
of this the owner did not attempt to farm 
it and he got nothing from the tract in the 
way of pasture. In many cases the upland 
soil has drained down onto the low lands 
and added fertility to what nature had 
given; while the slope landgrows poorer, 
the “bottoms” get the cream of the farm 
and it is all but lost 

We have seen a farmer save much loss of 
soil by the construction of a stone dam 
which held his wash from escaping into a 
channel that carried it down onto another 
farm. In this case the stone were near at 
hand and the work was done at odd times 
in the winter. This dam has added several 
hundred dollars in value to the farm at no 
actual money outlay on the part of the 
owner. Many such possible savings can 
be discovered if one cares to look for them, 
both on our own farms and the adjacent 
ones 

Tho our western farms are compara- 
tively new in point of years and actual 
cultivation we can already see the result 
of soil washing, an evil that threatens to 
remove thousands of acres from produc- 
tion yearly. Sometimes this occurs thru 
neglect, sometimes from imjudicious han- 
dlingof the land. Much of thewasteland 
on our farms today should not be such. In 
reclaiming waste land we do not mean to 
make it produce grain; that is often just 
what it should not do. The increase of 
pasturage on many farms is very impor- 
tant. Sometimes the eroded hillside can 
be got into grass if a little manure is used 
and the right variety of grass is sown. 
Often the use of lime spells the difference 
between barrenness and productivity 
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A Dignified Closed Car from Your Ford 


A Coupe out of your Ford Roadster—or Sedan from 
your Touring Car! 

With the Detroit Weatherproof All-Season Top you ride in closed car 
comfort all the year around, saey opened for free vision and venti- 
lation in summer, but instantly enclosed in case of rain. In winter a 
snug shelter from the bitter winds, the snow and the sleet! 

Light, sturdy, non-rattling. Fits any Ford model from 1915 to 1920. 
Eac:'y attached by yourself. 

















Write for name of dealer nearest zon and interesting colored booklet 
with prices and full description of the patented sliding doors—a distinct- | 
ive feature of Detroit Weatherproof Tops. | 
Detroit Weatherproof Body Company 
Pontiac, Michigan, U. S. A. 
paeeitinaiesiibmmeniees: Hudson Owners— - 
— —— nie eee < 
‘er on Tops for 191 
| 1917 Tourteg Mod- 
A els Hand J. Also Rees 
ee __/ made for Checrolet \ 
, seat SREERS ee 
917- 7 a — h a 
Partly open for changeable = norg pa Tourtng Ss ond oe ates 
weather. Model 35A. back in a minute. 











‘Detroit WeatherprootMlSeason Yop & Fords 








I} very farm is a study in itself. The waste 


acres can be reduced to a minimum if we | 


go to work right and keep eternally at it 
In every prairie state there are farms 


with more or less seepy land, areas which | 


can be successfully drained and made 


productive Most farms underlaid with 
rock or shale have these spots where the 


surplus water finds an outlet. This may be 


ip some plowed field, and the area over- | 


flowed and lost to the farmer fo~ the season 
depends upon the amount of tainfall. In 


dry years there is little seepage and the loss 
is small; in years of great precipitation 
this spot widens out and covers land that 
naturally would be free from seepage if 
the flow from the wet spot were taken 
< 
We once knew a farm with some of these | 
spots in the plow land. One rart of a field | 
was finally given up and allowed to lie | 
vl le the loss of crops on it was very fre- 
quent Che owner sowed a small part of | 
! ny and found he could reap 
great benefit from it without drainage; 
bu ho muct more he could have got if 


land | n tiled and surplus water 











A Most Appropriate 
Christmas Gift 


















without dependence upon desk or ink 
well makes itindispensible tothe farmer 
and every member of his family. 
% No running back and forth from the 
i =barn to the house every time you wish 
- to make memoranda, sign checks or 
ive receipts. 
Sear dealer will help you to select a 
point that suits your styl> of handwrit- 
ing exactly. 
You cannot give or receive a more 
thoroughly satisfactory and long-lasting 
eee 
hree types, Regular, Safety and Self- 
Filling. 
L. E. Waterman Co. 
191 Broadway, New York 


Boston - Chicago 
San Francisco 
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taken off before it spread out on the land. | 

There are few farms where there is not 
waste land of some kind. Sometimes it is 
the wet, low spots that need only tile to 
redeem them; again it is washing soil get- 
ting away from the owner and flowi ring off 
down the draws and creeks; then it is some 
tract overgrown with brush and scattered 
timber. Usually the cost of reclamation is 
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A small compared with the gain in produc- 
tion, and comfort in having a farm un- 


| 
blemished. 


FARM BUREAUS GROW 

For two years or longer farm bureaus | 
have been establishing themselves more | 
and more firmly in the life of the vast | 
majority of counties in the Middle West. | 


————a ee 








il Gradually their policies have become | 
u} } better defined, their machinery has been | 
put into better working order and the | 


work accomplished by them has corres- | 
f pondingly increased. Naturally, there 
were those who did not understand and 
those who wanted to be shown that the 
movement was a success before allying 


themselves with it. ‘ e e 

Apparently the time has arrived when B ld W th C t 
the majority of farmers are convinced ul . 1 oncre Se 
that the farm bureau has something for 
them and is worthy of their support. This 


statement is based upon the evidence of TLAS CEMENT offers so wide a range of 


membership campaigns which are being 








conducted in a great many counties. opportunities for farm improvement, in- 
Mighty few farmers are refusing to be- il : . k 4 
come members and practically every creased production and economical upkeep that 
county which has carried on a campaign ‘ ° : ee 
ie inanaied somebeniie ten ane it would be impossible to enumerate them here. 
least one thousand names to its roll and But the building of everything from small con- 
some of them considerably more. : : 

Out in Iowa, Hardin county was the crete construction to the largest barn is fully 
first to carry out such a campaign and ‘ . = ”» 
the results obtained in that county are described in our book Concrete on the Farm. 

: typical of what has been done and is being . 
; done in numerous counties in Iowa and Fill out and send the coupon to our nearest office. 


other states. 
In the words of the County Agent, “If 





Hardin county is a fair sample of what 
is to be in farm bureau organization work, 
~ the oft repeated statement that ‘Farmers K 
=| will never organize’ is now ancient history. eep tock 
= This statement often used by the knocker, 
= the pessimist, the cheap citizen, now lies Healthy 
: buried somewhere in Hardin county. The 
— burial ceremonies were complete. There 
were a lot of farmers at the funeral. IVE. th | | 
rd Saturday night at midnight, in Sherman them clean, coo 
township, when E. Sullivan wrote the ai 
—4 one thousand and seventy-eighth member- | water from a sanita 
“2 ship, the _ 1g rites of the old order ry concrete trough. Such 
were completec “ - 
4 From the work that has been ac- a trough is permanent, is 


complished by farm bureaus thus far, . 
with their limited membership, there is easily cleaned and needs 


hope for great things in the future, con- : 

sidering the added Anes of thousands of no repairs. It helps to 

new members. assure healthier cows, 
J 





TRACTOR AS CLOD CRUSHER cleaner milk and greater 
Many tractor owners have found the ; 
tractor has a decided advantage over profits. You can easily 
. horses or mules for plowing hard, dry build your own with 
; soil, Vavay wong 4 in hot weather. A bigger 
te 
4 
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NET wr. 94.85 


Atia9 90g ractosy 


ATLAS 


em than the plowing, usually, is to spare-time farm labor. i 
work this plowed soil into a good seedbed, “Tie Standard by which all 











prob 


especially if it is cloddy. One Indiana 
farmer, however, seems to have solved 
the problem satisfactorily with his tractor. 


This farmer uses the weight of the F] 
tractor as a clod crusher. He built a con- The Atlas Portland Cement Co. ; 
crete roller wide enough to cover the 7 P, 
—. between the drive wheels. New York Boston Philadelphia Savannah . 

e 


an hg pang omg ny Eh on Chicago Dayton Minneapolis Des Moines St. Louis 
one behind the other, a double-throw disc ts 
harrow, a two-section peg-tooth harrow, 
and a light steel roller. The weight of the 
tractor and concrete reller. pulverizes the The Atlas Portland Cement Co. 

clods and compacts the soil, while the (Address the Atlas Office nearest you) 


other implements work the soil into a fine, Pl d fC heF <i> Liss 
compact seedbed. The owner says that lease send me a copy 0 oncrete on the Farm,”’ without cost or obligation. } 


with this outfit he has never found ‘ground N 
so cloddy but that he could work it up in- Ds cos GW ee HOSGe We 6 eet PS S464.66 6d SO WSSEES 6 OOEECEO COO O ESOS O LOSS OSES 
to a good seedbed.—R. O. Aili 
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other makes are measured’”’ eh 
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OUR SWAMP LANDS 
lhe department of the interior a few| 
years ago published the following table to 
show the swamp land area of the United 
Exvervone knows that there ts 





States 
profitable use of such land until it is 
dra ! As swamp it is a menace to 
health, for it is a breeder of mosquitoes. 

Nearly eight million acres of land could | 
be made available for cultivation if proper- | 
y drained. Is there any good reason why | 
the government should put water on arid |} 
snd and not take it off of swamp land? 
These projects are too large for state or 
private eflort It involves the question | 
of handling flood waters that may come | 
from other states 

It is time our government took action 
on this much needed matter of drainage 
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1 Of swamp and 
e | Ss 125,000 sq. miles 


e sca W her 
by local taxation or private 
iter than would 


nadertaken in a 


| e cost is much gre 
ie! la 
rovided the same economy was ol 
1 as when done by private effor 
table shows how almost every state 
4 hould be interested 


{ 


comprehensive national 


Acres 
1,120,000 | 
5.760.000 
1,850,000 
necticut 37,700 
200.000 
500.000) 
400.000) 
6SS,000 | 
000.000 | 
SOO 000 
160.000 
294 OO) 
600 000 
240,000 
land 356,000 
schusetts 138.700 | 
400,000 
500 000 
173.000 | 
Hampshire 13,000 
’ 256 000 
G20 000 | 
v . HOLL 200 
vy York 576,000 
iro ? 400,000 | 
th Dakot 295.000 | 
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(carolina 1.760.000 
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800 900 | 
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7O.000 
Virginia 384,000 | 
\\ , tor 75.000 
’ \ irgini 2 FOO 
W ieconait 2 SO0O.000 
W ming 25,000 





Total rr 74 481,700 | 
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If you want to make good 
health a habit—and coffee 
interferes, try a change to 


OSTU 














ictal 


—the wholesome table- 
drink with a rich coftee- 
like flavor. 


You'll find Postum satisfies 
without any penalty. 


Boil for fifteen minutes 
after boiling begins. 


Delicious. Rerreshing. 


Made by 


Postum Cereal Company 
Battle Creek, Michigan 






Economical. 
Two sizes, usually sold at 15c and 25c 


eS 
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No. 12.— 
Chops 3 Ibs. meat 
per minute 


Price, $5.00 





No. 22. 

Chops 4 Ibs. 

meat per 

m-nute 
Price, $8.50 TENTERPRISE 







“ENTER 


aye Stuffers, The name “ENTERPRISE” 
size, 
yh $12.25 means Economy and Best 
Toveaned' $24.80 Results in Making lard and 
“qt. size, sausage—whether for mar- 
Japanned, $15.00 
ket or home use. 
The “ENTERPRISE” Meat-and- 
Food Chopper cuts clean and with- 
out wasting the meat juices: Be- 
cause it has four-bladed stee/] knife 
and perforated stee! plate. It 
economizes in the kitchen, too. 
The “ENTERPRISE” Lard 
Press and Sausage Stuffer saves 
lard. It stuffs sausage that won't 
spoilthe Patented Corrugated 
Spout keens air from’ entering 
casing. Cylinder is bored TRUE, 
Ask for “ENTERPRISE” —at 
your dealer’s. Write us for free 
“Hog Book,” by F. D. Coburn. 


per minute. 
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No. 5.—Price, $3.50 
Chops 14 Ibs. 


meat 


No, 10< 






The Enterprise Mig. Co. of Pa. 
Dept. 109 Philadelphia 


Chops 3 Ibe, 

meat per 

minute, 
Price, $5.50 








When answering advertisements plesse mention Successful Farming. 
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OUTLET FOR TILE 

During the winter is the time when tile 
drains are called upon to do heaviest duty. 
In order to carry the excess water coming 
from heavy winter and spring rains and 
from the melting of heavy snows the drain- 
age system must be in first class condition. 
If a system of tile drains is properly laid 
and only good quality tile is used, the sys- 
tem as a whole will remain in good condi- 
tion almost indefinitely. Unless there is a 
broken tile or there has been a failure to 
lny the tile on an even grade, and conse- 
quently pockets are left which fill with 
sediment and thereby clog the tile or re- 
duce its capacity, there is practically no 
part of the system which needs attention 
except the outlet. Unless this is ade- 
quately protected, it may be damaged by 
the tramping of stock during the summer 
or some of the wild animals may enter it 
and thereby clog the tile. 

It is practically impossible to keep an 
outlet from a tile drainage system in good 
condition unless a stone or concrete bulk- 
head is built-around the tile at the end of 
the system. Unless the soil where the 
water pours from the tile is protected in 
some manner, it is gradually washed away 


and one tile after another drops off from | 


the end of the line. 


, , 
It will be time well spent to examine the | 


outlets of tile drains at this season and if 
they are not in periect condition make 
such changs as will insure their perfect 
working when the excessive rainfall taxes 
their capacity. 

\ strong wire screen should be placed 
ver the end of the tile to guard against 
the entrance of any kind of animal. 


THE POETIC COUNTY AGENT 


Altho most of Indiana’s county agents | 


ire so cramped for funds as to be unable 
to have regular office help or to have the 
vindows washed and the floors swept, 


tmosphere supplies them with courage | 


nd, in spite of their troubles, with the | 
urge to write their reports with poetic} 
touch. Listen to this from the first weekly 
report of an agent who knew of the 
struggle that preceded his employment: 

‘After a long and toilsome journey over 
. wild, tempestuous sea and subjected to 
nany submarine attacks the county agent 
proposition was moored safely in the 

irbor on Wednesday, April 3d, when the 

vunty council appropriated the neces- 
$1,500, and the county board of 
luecation, acting immediately, asked 
‘urdue for a recommendation for a county 
gent for this county. And so it was that 
writer was duly elected and work 

gan April 1, 1918.” 

Yes, it’s poetic license that allows a 
cornfield sea to become tempestuous and 
wild. The same sort of privilege, no 
doubt, permitted this energetic advisor 
to go to work before he was hired. Or was 
he just playing an April Fool joke on some 

? 


of those Hoosiers.’ 


THE MOB WORM 


The name “army worm” is a misnomer. 
\n army suggests organization, somethin 
this worm knows nothing about. It shoul 
be called the mob worm. Organization 
can put it out of business just as armies 
put mobs to rout. Last summer in several 
Indiana counties this destructive worm 
started to clean up the landscape. In 
Miami county, for instance, the farmers 
ganized themselves for protection 
gainst the crawling hosts and were 
easonably successful in saving their 
rops. In one township a hurry up call 

s sounded, one hundred farmers armed 
vith implements for the war on worms 
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Illustration shows Case 10-18 
am. Kerosene Tractor pulling 2- 
bottom Grand Detour Plow. 
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Remember This Trade Mark 
as Well as the Name of 





| you should know what this trade 
still that state with the bracing literary | mark means to you—why you 


| but we could bet your bottom dollar 
|} ont 





rned out, and in three hours dug a 
rench around a ten-acre field. A large 
irt of the “army”’ was caught and most 
f the damage that would have come to 
that neighborhood was prevented. 










CASS 


The world-famous trade 
mark of the Eagle on the 
Globe identifies all machin- 
ery manufactured by the J. 
I. Case Threshing Machine 
Company. 


My 


Now, here’s astraightforward, 
heart-to-heart statement of why 


should give preference to farm 
machinery on which it appears. 


You know the advantage 
and value of experienced, 
reliable farm help—the kind 
you can depend on through 

‘thick-and-thin;”—the kind 
that “sticks” the year round 
if you need it! 


That’s exactly what you 
get—in mechanical form— 
when you buy machinery 
built by this company and 
bearing the good old trade 
mark of the Eagle on the 
Globe. 

This company has been buildin 
superior machines for farmers for 7 

eee ne before you were NOTICE: 
orn! Often our machines have been 
a little higher in price than others; 








We want the public to know 
that our plows are NOT the 

\ yc : L plows made by the J. I. Case 
eir dependability in ‘‘a pinch;” Plow Works. 

—on better work and more of it and 
over a long period of years, 








Look for the trade mark of the Eagle on the Globe on 


Kerosene Tractors Westin Steam Tractors 
Steam Rollers Silo Fillers Baling Presses 
Rock Crushers Road Graders 


9,000 dealers and 31 branch houses throughout 
the United States will take care of you in the 
matter of sales, service and supplies. Apply to any 
of them for detailed information, or direct to us. 


J. I. CASE THRESHING MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. 
Dept. BK, RACINE, WIS., U.S. A. 
Making Superior Farm Machinery since 1842 
CEI LS SEINE AES oR ACTA TOS ALR 
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THE FARMER’S CORRESPOND- 


ing thru the 


mail, editor of a big 
farm paper was heard to remark, 
(ertainl vorid is full of poor pen- 


een the collection of 
repre- 
thought that he was 
working on a ¢ puzzle rather than 
wering inquiries from farmers. When 

the thousands of farm ques- 
many different styles 


} id had we 
lifferent handwritings 
d, we might have 


those let ters 
hinese | 


we thu k f 


tions, written mm as 


i 
of penmanship, that must be read by 
editors, experiment stations or educational 
bureaus of big commercial concerns, we 
ean’t help but wonder how they can do 


it and why they don’t st 
tell Us wh it ur od business correspondence 
is, and what value it has for the farmer. 

The first requisite of a good letter is 
that it must be clearly written and easily 
read. For this the typewriter is indis- 
pensable. Of course, all letters are 
proper if typewritten and a mother, wife 
or sweetheart would have reason for be- 
ing insulted by such, but when you write 
to a business man by long-hand he will 
not get out of the letter all you want un- 
less you are an expert penman. U 


he i 


not 


letters of the | 


iTt a campaign to | 


too busy to untangle your writing | poses. 


investment. 
small sum good rebuilt and even new 
standard machines can be had. Outside 
of a few cents for a new ribbon occasion- 
|ally or a little oil, no additional expense 
| will be incurred. The typewriter is always 
ready for work. There is no search for a 
lost pen or penholder, no dry ink bottle 
and no empty tablet. It will write 
thousands of letters and on farms doing 
a moderate amount of business it will 
last a lifetime. It speaks for efficiency 
and progressiveness, and the man who is 
widely enough awake to hunt the best 
method in the business side of the work 
will of neceissty raise better grain and 
| make more profit on his livestock because 
|thru such methods he comes in contact 
| with bigger men whose attention he com- 
|mands by them. 

Hand in hand with the typewriter goes 
the letter-head and the letter file. Busi- 
ness houses would not think of writing a 
letter on other than letter-head paper, 
because they consider this good adver- 
tising that pays well. The farmer can 
profit by their business judgment. He, 
like the merchant or manufacturer, has 
products to sell and can let the letter- 


g od an 








| 
| 





Usually | head help talk his goods for sale pur- 


The letter file is equally as in- 


and gives you only what attention he! dispensable as the paper or the machine 


can conveniently, or passes the 
letter to some assistant who can't 
give as good a service. The type- 
writer helps not only the other 
fellow, but helps you in his esti- 
mation and gives a better stand- 
ing with the firm. A letter on 
neat letter-head and good pape! 


mark 
hard 


by a good typewriter will always | 
command attention. It gains 
hearing for the sale of a pure 


bred animal or the request for in- 
formation when the unreadable 
letter by a poor pen and a poorer 
penman is only slightingly at- 
tended out of public courtesy. 
Writing on a typewriter is not 
so difficult, and even a fellow who 
never saw a college or a business 
school can learn it. Little time is 
required in learning well enough 
so a letter can be written just 
as quickly and more satisfactorily 
than by hand. The farmer’s stiff 
and tired fingers are not suited for 





The farmer will 
big step toward solving his 


surface 


the old dirt ones 








have taken a 


sting problems when 
roads replace 





good penmanship; but even if he 

uses no better system of typewriting than 
that of “Hunt and Peck,” (hunt for the 
letter and peck at it,) the size and stiff- 
ness of his fingers is no handicap, and as 
a “single finger artist,” he can do good 
work with equally as good speed. 

Without extra effort or extra time a 
carbon copy of the letter can be made to 
be kept and used for reference in case the 
original is lost or trouble arises. You can 
always know when you wrote and what 
you said in reply to every letter—a bit of 
mformation that speaks for better busi- 
ness methods and helps much in manag- 
ing such a widely diversified business as 
the farm must be. 

You may say that the typewriter won't 
have anything to do with feeding hogs 
or growing better wheat. It wasn’t many 
years ago when we thought it a new- 
fangled idea for a farmer to play with a 
gasoline engine or drive an automobile. 
Now, in addition to these, we have even 
the farm electric light plant with untold 


other conveniences and more nearly fool- 
proof than any of these and equally as 


since it is the only means of keeping track 
of the correspondence. With the letter 
and its reply on carbon copy attached 
and filed away alphabetically, one can 
look up any correspondence wanted. 
Without the file you have to hunt thru a 
promiscuous pile of letters in a box or 
table drawer and usually give up without 
finding the letter wanted. An alphabetical 
letter file saves time and costs less than 
the value of time wasted in hunting for a 
single unfiled letter. 

The bigger farmers like the Corsas, 
Crouchs or Windsors use business methods 
in their correspondence, and, like the big 
industrial concerns, profit by it. The 
farmer—especially the one doing any 
selling by mail—should follow their 
example and should be encouraged to get 
a typewriter and to use neat, not gaudy, 
letter-heads with his farm name on paper 
of good quality and standard size. It 
not only makes him look more business- 
like, but induces him to keep accounts 
better, file his letters, receipts and state- 





FARMING 


For a comparatively 
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an up-to-date farmer with whom al! 
people like to do business. There is 
every reason why he should be as modern 
in his correspondence as he is in other 
things on the farm.—aA. A. 


ADVERTISE THE HOME PRODUCTS 

A certain farm boy had a rubber stamp 
printing outfit he was both ingenious wit! 
and proud of. He saw to it that all tags, 
envelopes, etc., which left the farm wer 
stamped in purple ink with the farm nam: 
and address. Then, looking about 
boys will, for something further to d 
which savored of serious business, he cut 
slips of paper and printed on them —this 
was in apple shipping time—the name o! 
the apple variety being shipped and th« 
farm name and address. Appealing to 
Dad, he got the privilege of putting one 
such slip in the top of every barrel, just 
before it was headed. 

The family joked a good deal about 
the son’s little diversion, but the son kept 
seriously to his job. He placed one such 
slip in every barrel the farm shipped that 
fall. He figured that the ultimate pur- 
chaser would like to know where the 
apples were grown—it would add to the 
pleasure in them. And then, too, the 
variety stated would likely be a piece of 
positive information. A lot of people in 
the cities, he’d heard, ate apples winter 
after winter, and never knew for sure the 
names of the varieties. 

Now, the point of this story isn’t that 
the farm boy got acquainted, after the 
classic fashion, with a far-away city 
maiden. The point, while different, is of 
greater application to other farms shipping 
apples and other kindred products. [t 
happened that the apples the farm shipped 
were really of superior quality, because 
the farm only barreled its best fruit. 

The apples ‘‘made a hit” with the pur- 
chasers. And then there was 
the novel little rubber-stamped- 
slip, somehow a device which 
always catches attention and 
evokes discussion. In the case 
of the apples, those little slips 
orinted by the boy brought a 
fairly numerous number of letters 
from consumers who were inter- 
ested in buying direct. The farm 
made a concession in price over 
the city retail one, and now year 
after year it sells a substantial 
percentage of its crops direct to 
consumer. 

And the boy’s rubber stamp 
outfit! It’s still in use! 

This seems a simple little 
device. It costs next to noth- 
ing, and there’s fun in it rather 
than otherwise. But the farm 
interested in getting customers 
sold direct can well use it. Sivery farm 
permanently in business ought to avail 
itself of every such opportunity to adver- 
tise itself, making a superior product sold 
react year after year to its good reputation. 
The advertising doesn’t have to be of the 
kind, good as thatis, printed in publications. 

The writer recalls, as a unique illustra- 
tion of the point involved, a certain New 
England farm which has shipped apples 
for many years to England. It was 
necessary to mark the barrels insome dis- 
tinguishing way, and the farm adopted 
various stencils, which it used year after 
year. The farm had never thought of 
them as trade-marks, but they ultimately 
became just that and of a very valuable 
kind. They became knownin the British 
auction rooms as standing for superior 
apples, and year after year the shipments, 
largely bought on the strength of the 
stencilled marks, brought top-notch prices 
against competition.—J. B. 








The Right Use of Lime in Soil Improve- 
ment, by Alva Agee.—The subject of lime 
in its relation to crops and soils is thoroly 
discussed. Interesting chapters are includ- 
edonthe Sempeciihiedend theirvalue,special 


ments, and assures his dealers that he is | crop demands and other phases Price. $1.25. 
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stone is Giving 


Extra Value in Tires 


Firestone 1s giving so much 
more per dollar this year 
than the ordinary that our 
42,000 dealers want us to 
tell the public why. 


How can Firestone sell 
the new Standard Over- 
size Firestone Cord at a 
normal price? 


How can Firestone give the 
most highly perfected, spe- 
cial molded 34-inch tire at 
a price that dealers usually 


ask for ‘‘off brand’’ kinds? 


How can Firestone tubes be 
sold for less than others of 
any reputation at all when 
their very looks and ‘‘body’’ 
and feel indicate their finer 
quality and longer mileage? 


The answer to all this is 
Firestone generalship of 
man power—Firestone or- 
ganization of brains and 
capital. 


Firestone has built tires 
since the beginning of motor 
cars and trucks. Firestone 
built the first truck tire, and 
practically all the ‘‘firsts’’ 
among tire and rim 
improvements belong to 
Firestone. 


Most Miles 
per Dollar 





Plant No. 1. Capacity 20,000 Tires Daily 


This vast plant is now concentrated on Cord 
Tires and Truck Tires. Its efficiency and 
capacity have been greatly increased by 


Plant No. 2. 


That’s because Firestone has 
thought farther ahead. 


So today, Firestone zs far- 
ther ahead than ever. Year 
by year Firestone has been 
laying those foundations of 
man power and resources 
which are bearing their 
biggest fruit in low cost 
mileage today. 


It took Firestone man 
power to create the factories 
shown here. 


It took Firestone man 
power to foresee the value 
of a Firestone organization 
in Singapore, the source of 
rubber supply, thereby sav- 
ing you 3 cents a pound on 
rubber. 


























Plant No. 2. Capacity 16 000 Tires Daily 
Devoted exclusively to 3%%-inch Tires. 
Firestone is first with a huge separate fac- 
tory and organization specializing entirely 
on this tire in greatest demand. 


It took Firestone man 
power to control the 
fabric from cotton field 
through the mill, and to 
design looms for special 
widths of fabric, thus re- 
ducing waste and lower- 
ing the cost. 


And why is this Firestone 
organization the most ef- 
fective in the business? 


Because Firestone attracts 
and holds the men who do 
things. 


90% of Firestone workers 
own stock in the company. 
Firestone Park is a unique 
and attractive home com- 
munity; the clubhouse plays 
a real part in the daily life 
of these workers. The 
Firestone bank has theu- 
sands of depositors. The 
Firestone insurance fund 
protects every worker in the 
organization. 


All of these are reasuns why 
Firestone can give more in 
the Cord Tires, or Fabric 
Tires, or Truck Tires, or 
Tubes. 


Their personal financial in- 
terest in you as a customer 
makes Firestone men save 
at every turn, to hold you 
by giving mileage at lowest 
cost. 


Ask your dealer for a Firestone 
in your size and type. 


Firestone 
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ONIONS FOR HIGH PRICED LAND 


An Iowa Farmer Finds Profit in Specialization 
By R. C. ENGBURG 


BOUT fourteen years ago Mr. A. O. Gilbertson purchased 
A a forty acre tract of land in Mitchell county, lowa. He 

paid $125 an acre for it. His neighbors thought that a 
ridiculously high price to pay for unimproved land, and the 
opinion was strengthened as they watched his tactics for the 
next three years. 

The first spring after his purchase, he plowed the field, pre- 
pared a fine seedbed and seeded it to clover with oats as a nurse 
crop. The clover made a fine stand and about the first week of 
July of the following year he cut the clover, letting the hay lie 
right on the ground where it, fell. In September when the clover 
had made a good second growth, he put a top-dressing of well 
rotted manure over the entire field. Then he turned the whole 
thing under. That same fall the field was sown to winter vetch. 
After making a good growth this was also turned under the next 
summer. ‘The ground ‘vas then fallowed for the remainder of 
the summer and fall. 

lhree years had been spent preparing high priced land for a 
crop with very little income from the land. The fourth year 
the field was planted to onions. Twelve consecutive crops of 
onions have since 
been grown in that 


stand. Mr. Gilbertson has found that for his conditions the 
rows are best placed about twelve inches apart. On new 
ground or where the weeds are plentiful, fourteen or fifteen 
inches would probably be a better distance apart. Altho he 
sows about two and one-half pounds to the acre he believes that 
most growers should start with about two pounds and then in- 
crease it as the soil becomes richer and improves in physical 
condition. 

One thing that has discouraged many prospective onion grow- 
ers, is weeds. But Mr. Gilbertson has no difficulty along that 
line. He takes the lead early in the race and keeps it thruout 
the season. He starts the wheel hoes the minute the young 
plants break thru sufficiently so that the rows can be plainly 
seen. This will ordinarily be about ten days or two weeks after 
seeding. After the fitst time over with the wheel hoe, it is re- 
peated thereafter about once a week. The weeds within the 
row are destroyed by using a very light, pointed steel hoe. 
This eliminates the backbreaking work of pulling the weeds 
by hand. The hand hoeing is started as early as the size of the 
plants permits and is kept up all season so thet no weeds go to 

seed. After the 
field is once thoroly 





field and they have 
produced an aver- 
age yearly net in- 
come of $15,000. 
Mr. Gilbertson be- 
lieves the field is 
now worth over 
$1200 an acre 
rhere are quite a 
number of factors 
that have contrib- 
uted to the success 
of his onion crops. 
In the first place, 
the labor is organ- 
ized so efficiently 
that he has been 
able to reduce the 








clean, it is not a 
| difficult matter to 
keep ahead of the 
weeds. After the 
first hoeing, Mr. 
Gilbertson finds 
that two men can 
take care of the en- 
tire forty-acre field 
for the remainder 
of the season. This, 
of course, is not 
possible with the 
ordinary ground 
because it is usually 
very foul wit 

weeds and it will be 
{ necessary to use the 








cost of growmg a 

bushel of onions to 

about thirteen cents This is based on a yield of eight hundre d 
bushels to the acre, an average yield for him. This cost, how- 
ever, does not include an allowance for the use of the land 
In the earlier days in spite of the low cost of labor, the crude 
methods and machinery used made the cost as much as thirty- 
eight cents a bushel. The application of scientific methods has 
ibled him to make this great difference in the growing cost 
Mr. Gilbertson also believes in early and thoro preparation of 
the soil. The ground should be stirred as early in the spring 
is it is dry enough to crumble nicely. He believes that onions, 
like wheat, should be planted just as early as possible. 

His plowing is done in the fall or early spring. If the ground 
is lumpy when he starts to work it up, a steel roller is used to 
mash the clods. This is followed by a pulverizer or harrow of his 
own construction. It is similar to the ordinary drag harrow save 
that the teeth, which are twelve inches long, are set only two 
inches apart in the beam. When a little weight is placed on this 
harrow, it does very excellent work. This is followed by a 
double action dise harrow. Then a plank drag levels the field 

ind this usually completes the seedbed preparation. After 
such treatment the soil is usually in first class condition. 

Che next operation is the planting. In order to secure maxi- 
tum yields a uniform seeding is absolutely necessary. The 
eed must be neither too thick or too thin. Mr. Gilbertson 
found no machine that would distribute the seed satisfactorily, 
» he decided to make one himself. He spent several years at it 
and finally perfected and patented a seeder that puts every 
seed where he wants it. It puts two seeds in every hill and places 

hills two inches apart in the row. It uses about two and 


ne-half pounds of seed to the acre, thereby saving an equivalent 
mount since it is ordinarily necessary to sow about five pounds 
of seed to the acre in order to be able to thin down to the proper 


wheel and hand 
hoes continuously 
during the first two or three years. It is for this reason that Mr. 
Gilbertson believes that the prospective onion grower should 
plan to start modestly with an acre or two and then gradually 
increase the size of the field as fast as he can control the weeds 
and get the soil in good condition and as he becomes better 
acquainted with the work. 

Harvesting the crop commences about August first. The 

wroper time to commence the harvest is when about three- 
leur hs of the tops have fallen over. Sometimes it happens that 
the tops do not fall over, but remain green and an p< tenner” 
large bulb is produced. This may happen in a new field that 
has never grown onions before. When this happens, Mr. 
Gilbertson recommends that the bulbs be pulled and _ piled 
in windrows until the tops have become thoroly wilted and part- 
ly dried. Then they can be removed to a well ventilated build- 
ing where they can dry until they are ready to be stripped. At 
any rate, they should be dry before they are stripped. 

‘he first operation in harvesting is to loosen the onions in 
the ground with an arrangement attached to a wheel hoe. This 
passes under the bulbs and loosens them by lifting them slightly. 
At the same time large numbers of bushel crates are distributed 
over the field. He has found that the most economical way to 
handle the crop is with these bushel crates and he had enough 
to crate the entire crep. The crates are distributed in rows, 
about one row of crates to each eight rows of onions. This dis- 
tance enables a team and loading rack to be driven between 
each row of crates. 

The next operation is that of stripping or removing the tops 
from the onions. Mr. Gilbertson usually hires women and 
school-children to do this work and pays them according to 
their output. Each one is equipped with a pair of sheep shears 
and is allotted a certain number of rows (Continued on page 68. 
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Golden Delicious. 
Apple 





18- mantie: old 0 é 
ali i's Record f young a } y be ). 
Three big croj thin four and -half years 
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The $5,000 Golden Apple \ 


America’s Keenest Growers Are Planting 


Golden Delicious—the most deliciously from the “wood” of this original tree —an 


1 
avored ve ¢ > j he world after years of severest tests in orchards all 
avo Oo ) 1e@ Wworid, : 

flavored yellow apple in t over America, offered these trees to fruit 
Superior to Grimes Golden in quality and size growers. Every year since we have quickly sold 
and flavor. Keeps four months longer. Fills out every Golden Delicious tree we could grow. 


the Grimes Golden demand long after Grimes Silas Wilson, the noted lowa and Idaho 750- A 
acre orchardi Ctr » at le({t) declares ae 















Golden is gone from the markets. 

We discovered the original Golden De licious 
tree several years ago, growing, bearing abun- 
rong tay: on a barren West 


“All the big apple buyers say it is the hand- 
somest, showiest apple they have ever 





dant crops of prize seen! 
Virginia mountainside. We bought this remark tae - 
able tree for $5,000.00 — the record price for all I'he best apple I haveever tasted since 
‘ E ou introd -d Stark Deli I'r 
time for a single apple tree. y introduce irk Delici 
" > Pr : — 2 nares as Stark Delicious and We shir, 
We propagated young Golden Delicious tree Sets an apple for every blossom [’’ 








Endorsed by Over 25 ,000 Growers 


“At last! A yellow appk it f Our advice to you is to pl: ant Golden 
Grim« Ge Ide 
points and n 
Orchardists 
Kansas, Ohio, New York, Mi iri, as great as the 1920 supply. Better 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, West Virginia, write today. 

Idaho, everywhere—are praising and 


planting Golden Delicious in generous F R E E! 
quantities. 
1920 Year Book 





Thos. F. Rigg, lowa’s fruit authority, wrote 


° ° 
us after the terrible winter of 1918: “For 24 “Prize Fruits” 
days it was 10 to 28 below zero. Result 
every Gravenstein in my orchard dead, Get all the inte resting facts about 
The $5, 000 Tree i in a Cage Grimes Golden badly injured. Golden De- this fruit— and all Stark Bro’s 
original Golden De “3 in licious — trees from your nurseries set out Spoie s, Pe -ache 8. Pears, $i 7 
cage “pr — © rotar proofs = in spring of 1917— were not injured in the Tums, “tapes, Cherries , v7 
=e , east, though they were inthemostexposed *” Berries. Act quick. fe 
placein the orchard.’ Use the Coupon Today 43 2 « oO 


104 Years of Nursery and Orcharding Experience 


Stark Bro’s Nurseries,’ 4 


ADDRESS BOX 126 e ? 


The Only Stark Nursery in Existence--at LOUISIANA, MO., ?3F¢ 








» 
vith all t Grim gz — Delici t} year f orchard le 
> of its weakness!’’ profits and for home fruit B ut— 4 
wa, lilinois, Arkansas, order quick —the demand will be twice 
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ii THE WOOD-FIRE ia 
| ’ —_ 4 } 
H ; 
| : | — ; : i Fi ; 
; Oh the air is all a-tingle, and our hearts It will burn with such a crackle! It will 7 a 
) x are all aglow, leap with joy and cheer! t , 
; And our spirits keep a-climbing high And the children! How they’ll laugh ; 
: | | and higher and chatter then, 
: { H As we think about our dear ones, cause "Cause there’s nothing like a wood-fire. i 
; | ’ they're coming soon, you know, and the time is almost here Bi 
| fe fF And will gather close around that When we'll start that cheerful Christmas if 
: ii Christmas fire! blaze again! ’ 
|; i | By Martha Hart 
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cess. There is a small tax on the lan —seldom Town lots in growing Western town. 
more than 20 cents an acre for all purposes—but 
there are no taxes on your live stock, buildings, My Nam 
improvements, implements or personal - 
effects. Good markets, modern schools, wide 2 ae / 
roads, churches, amusements, make farm ; ‘ 
life desirable and attractive. BO cae itcuwt Sede sanpecce tas beh Wie oes nb r 
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of the 


s—™ Canadian Pacific 
Reserved Farm Lands 


Tis announces the offering of the last big block of the Canadian 


Pacific Reserve farm lands. 


Until this block is disposed of, you can 


secure at low cost a farm home in Western Canada that will make you 


rich and independent. 


The country is ideal for mixed farming as well as 


grain growing. Later, the same lands can be bought only from private 


owners. 
make the prices higher. 


And naturally the work of cultivation and improvement will 
We urge investigation now. 


Never again on the 


North American continent will farm lands be offered at prices so low. 


Your Last Big Opportunity 


This block contains both fertileopen prai- 
rie and rich park landsin the Lloydminster 
and Battleford Districts of Central 
Alberta and Saskatchewan, and the 
Canadian Pacific Railway offers YOU 
the most WONDERFUL OPPOR- 
TUNITY IN THE WORLD to own a 
farm, achieve independence, and grow 
rich in Western Canada. It offers to 


sell you farm lands on the rich prairies 
of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
for $11 to $30 an acre. Or land in 
Southern Alberta under an irrigation 
system of unfailing water from $50 an 
acre up. You can buy this land under 
a plan of long term, easy payments that 
is the most remarkable plan in the his- 
tory of farm investments. 


Twenty Years to Earn and to Pay 


ALL YOU have to pay down is ten per cent of 
the purchase price. If land is purchased under 
settlement conditions, no further payment of 
principal until end of fourth year, then sixteen 
annual payments. Interest is6 per cent. This 
means that twenty years is given you in which to 
pay for your farm home. 


If you would prosper on a rich Canadian Farm, 
as have thousands of others, this is the time to 
make your investigation. There is no easier plan 
of securing a adian farm than under the 
liberal conditions of the Canadian Pacific. In 
Central Saskatchewan Seager Wheeler grew the 
world’s prize wheat. At Lloydminster, the 
world’s prize oats were grown. Here in this 
fertile country is thefinal opportunity for you to 
acquire a farm that will make you inde t. 


Lands Under Irrigation 


IN SOUTHERN ALBERTA the Canadian 
Pacific Railway has developed the largest indi- 
vidual irrigation undertaking on the American 
continent. The district contains some of the 
best land in Western Canada, in a climate 
tempered in winter by the warm Chinook winds 
from the Pacific Ocean. This land is offered on 
the sameeasy payment termsas other lands; prices 
range from $50 an acre up. An unfailing supply 
of water is administered under the Canadian 
Government. There is no conflict of law or 
authority over its use. Thewater is free, theonly 
charge being a fee of from 50c to $1.25 per acre 
for ke maintenance of the system and the de- 
livery of the water. 


No Taxes on Your Improvements 
The system of taxation encourages your suc- 











No Sale Without Investigation.—You must 
i and have every question answered 


sa 
before taking up your home. Investigation is in- 
vited and made easy. Upon request we will ar- 


range all details of an investigation trip to suit 
your time and convenience. 


Special Rates for Homeseekers and Full Information 


Special railway rates for home seekers make in- 
spection easy. You can also secure free, illus- 
trated pamphlets full of facts and government 
ee about land values, acreage yields, climate, 

estern Canada’s farm achievements of the past 
and its possibilities of future development, and 
setting out in detail its plans of selling farms to 
settlers on easy payment terms. Write today. 


M. E. THORNTON, Supt. of Colonization 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


930 First St., E., Calgary, Alberta 


Don’t Delay Your Investigation 


This announcement calls attention to the last great block 
of the Canadian Pacific Reserve farm homes. There is time 
for thorough, careful investigation. But there is no time for 
delay in deciding to make that investigation. The forehanded 
man will act today. 
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§ M. E. THORNTON, Supt. of Colonization, 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
930 First. Street, E. Calgary, Alberta. 
I would be interested in learning more about: 


a Farm opportunities in Alberta, Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba. 


(_] Irrigation farming in Sunny Alberta. 
(_] Special railway rates for homeseekers. 


[_] Business and industrial opportunities in Western 
Canada 
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Clover threshing is just finished and 
the yield is something of a disappoint- 
ment. We got a bushel and a quarter per 
acre and the seed is of excellent quality. 
At the present high prices this gives a fair 
return but we should have had more. 
Probably we would have gotten it had we 
not been compelled to postpone the thresh- 
ing until so late on account of wet weather 
with a consequent rotting and shattermg 
of the hay. 

The threshing was done with an ordi- 
nary grain separator using a hulling attach- 
ment. The clover was run thru twice and 
the second threshing yielded about half as 
much seed as the first. On the theory that 
the haulm still contains a considerable 
quantity of seed, this is bemg hauled out 
and scattered over the thinnest spots in the 
new clover seeding. The thin spots of 
course need fertilizing the worst and the 
stand will possibly be thickened by the 
additional seed. We did think of scatter- 
ing the stuff over the fall rye but later 
changed our minds. 

In going over the farm timber we found 
severn! elm trees badly infested with scale 

~so badly in fact the expert with us 
recommended that they be cut down and 
destroyed. Several of the oaks and other 
varieties are in bad shape and all these will 
be cut down, cut up into firewood and 
burned. On one or two of the elms where 
seale infestation is just begmning, spray- 
ing to check the disease and prevent its 
spread will be practiced 

There seem to be a half dozen different 
varieties of red haw trees on the place, 
and we made the observation that we must 
have about all the different kinds native to 
this territory. The expert then informed 
us that there are over fifteen hundred | 
different varieties, all named. We have an | 
ambition to have at least one specimen of 
every tree native to our own state on the 
place, but when it comes to red haws we 
we inclined to be content with what we 
now have. The little trees or shrubs have 
. very definite place in the landscaping of 
the home grounds and play an important 
part in making the surroundings attrac- 
tive. Incidentally the fruit when dead 
ripe and slightly frosted is much relished 
iy Tan) people. 

The: flock of poultry like that on every 
farm needs to be culled and if possible an 
expert in this line of work will be called | 
here are plenty of hens | 





1 to do the jodo 

vhich do — begin to earn their keep and | 
it is plain folly to winter them. The cull-| 
ing sho l ] ive been done before this but | 
we haven gotten at it. Some of our | 
friends in another part of the state had a} 
man from the college go over the birds} 


nd they are well pleased with the results. | 
Just as an experiment they kept the culled 
hens for a while but got no eggs to speak | 
of while the hens which were left kept on | 
producing at a good rate. In fact one 
friend says that ne got as many eggs from | 
one hundred and fourteen hens as he dd 
irom two hundred before the flock was | 
culled. Culling is a simple process quite | 
fully described m a recent issue of Success- 
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Buy IDEAL heating 


—the great necessity in farm life 
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The success of any farm is absolutely bound up with the success 
and welfare of the family which operates it. During the long 
winter the first necessity in the farm home is proper heat—the 
welfare of the family is dependent upon it. The farm family 
which struggles along during the dreary winter with chills and 
colds in a “‘barn-like” home is not laying the foundations for farm 
success. The family must have proper comforts and conveniences 
in order to be happily contented and make the most out of their 
building stands — burn 


land possibilities. 
RICAN x [DEAL Suites Stands “i.e 
& BOILERS the most heat ‘an * it 


RADIATORS 


We insist that IDEAL-AMERICAN heating is the best kind for farm house’ 
because it can be installed in any New or Old building with 
or without water pressure. It is exactly measured to the sizeof 
the houseso that no more or no less is put in to heat ade- 
quately all rooms to a comfortable temperature during the 
most severe winter weather. It saves labor and fuel. 


Get estimate now 


Phone your dealer today and get an esti- 
mate for installing IDEAL-AMERI- 
CAN heating in your home. It puts 
you under no obligation to buy and 
may start you on the road to greater 
success in your farm life. 


om 
Free heating book 
Write for copy of free book “Ideal 
Heating ”"—this 64-page book will be 
sent promptly and we want you to 
read it because the information and 
illustrations will make you better 
posted as to the right kind of heat for 


Will last as long as the 





Radie- 
tor-Boilers for smail 
houses without cellars. 
Hot - water heating as 
simple and easy asrun- 


su ample 
heat on one charg- 
ing of coal for 8 to 
24 hours, depend- 
ing on severity of 


weather. Ever i t — fire 

am a og your house. Don’t put it off—write heats all rooms, Weite 
° or separ 

most today. “IDEAL-Arcola.” 

Sold by all deal- Write to 

ss'zazscr AMERICANRADIATORCOMPANY o-i3s'ra 








ful Farming and if we cannot get an expert 


ithout difficulty we are going to tackle it 
urselves 
Ther: not vet shed room enough on 
place to house all the farm machinery | ™ 


idered it well worthwhile 


rd we have cons 

) wet sor 
rary shelter for the winter. 
thing to allow a good piece of machinery to 
out all winter, vet a d uy ’s ride on any 
railroad crossing the cornbelt will reveal 
dozens of mowers, binders, hayra es, 
plows, harrows, etc., exposed to the ele- 
ments twelve months in a year. This 


It isashameful 


} 


» south Mississippi:—Wonderfully productive land 
for $20, $25 and $30 an acre 
m< 
e lumber and put up a tempo-| co 
yie 


rn and velvet beans easily grown, and with large 


Season, 
ab 
reach of the 
So 
known for fair and square dealing. 
formation about this wonderful south Milssissfppi 
country write to 


Farmers: Come On 


Down to Mississippi Canadian Farm 


For Sale Cheap 


Just 7 miles south from the centre of the grest elty 
of Winnipeg we have a farm of good biack loam, 262 
acres in size—15 chains wide. This fronts-on the Red 
River and lies between the two main Highways—oae 
of which is paved with granolithic. Price $150.00 per 
acre. Reasonable terms accepted. Wire or write at eave. 


THE NORTHERN TRUSTS CO., WINNIPEG, CANADA 
FARMS THAT PAY ines 3 ntons sus st 





Hogs and peanuts big 
mney makers. Sweet potatoes, sugar cane, soy beans 





ids and big money returns. 9 months growing 
no ice or snow. Land is on high plateau, 
undantly watered and very healthful. In quick 
Mobile market. Land owned by old 
uthern company, giving best bank references, and 
For complete in- 





“ 
LAMPTON REALTY COMPANY 





benefits no one but the makers of new 
machinery and they would rather see good 


| 


sourt farms that know of; list » 
. LAND COMPANY 


LL FINANCE PARTIES with limited means MA 
415 Bonfils Pide.. Kansas City, Mo. 


to purchase small farms. 4. G. HARRIS, Dixon, TMH. 











SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


stuff_properly housed. We we have 
made no better investment the pur- 
chase of $150 worth of new lumber to sup- 
lement some old material on hand for the 
uilding of a machine shed, eventhotem- 


porary. 

The dairy cattle which came from Mich- 
igan were not familiar with corn silage 
and for a few days refused to touch it. By 
sprinkling it with grourid feed and doctor- 
ing it up in one way or another we have 
finally succeeded in getting them to eat it 
and most of them are now on nearly a full 
ration. The long trip by freight was quite 
hard on the stock, especially the heavier 
cows. However they have fully recovered 
by now and are beginning to produce very 
nicely. 

Like most farmers desiring to build up 
a herd we welcome the advent of heifer 
calves and frown upon those of masculine 
persuasion. As an example of the luck we 
are having in regard to the sex of our young 
stock we can report the birth of six voun 
calves within the last three weeks an 
every one of them a bull. To cap the cli- 
max a pair of beautiful two year old twin 
heifers calved the same night and to keep 
their careers in parallel both brought bulls. 
We console ourselves in the thought that 
luck is bound to change some day. 

In the last issue we reported the death 
of one of our best young heifers. The other 
morning we lost another in exactly the 
same way. The calf was apparently well 
at breakfast and dead in less than an hour. 
In the latter case the veterinarian on post 
mortem examination found the character- 
istic lesions or spots on the heart indicating 
the presence “of hemorrhagic septicemia. 
The entire young herd was immediately 
vaccinated to prevent further spread of 
the disease which seems to be mildly con- 
tagious. 

It is quite genaenliy conceded that Jer- 
sey milk is richer in fat than that of any 
other breed. That our cattle are — up 
to the standard is evidenced by the fact 
that the wholesale dealer who buys our 
milk made his first payment on an average 
test of 5.6 percent. e former owner of 
most of the cattle specialized in fat pro- 
duction together with quantity and we are 
reaping the benefit of ten years of breeding 
toward this end. 

One of our best cows, Safety Rosebud 
by name, is now due to freshen after a two 
months’ rest. She is in splendid shape and 
we expect her to exceed her previous 
record. She is now recorded in a regular 
Register of Merit test with 962 pounds of 
fat in 365 days. She is a large animal of 
almost perfect dairy type and would stand 
up exceedingly well in the show ring. A 
better example of show type combined. 
with production would be hard to find. 

Just now we would like to have a good 
quantity of stock beets for feeding but the 
price locally is prohibitive. Another year 
we will raise enough to see us thru. 


CLEAN TEETH AND GOOD HEALTH 
Continued from page 20. 

Sut use the brush after every 

meal and always brush up and down the 


if you wish. 


length of the teeth, inside and outside. 
Make every effort to get every particle of 
food out of, cracks between the teeth. 

“But my gums bleed when I brush my 
teeth.” Let ’em bleed. Use a medium 
stiff brush, a mouth wash tonic, and keep 
at it until health is restored to the gums. 
When the gums bleed it indicates irritation, 
dirt, snags and decay due to poor dentist 
Pyorrhea is the worst disease of the mout 
and is the most prevalent disease of all that 
afflict mankind. It is a filth disease, start- 
ed by tartar on the teeth, or the rough edge 
of a filling, or a snag of a tooth—anything 
that irritates the gums. Have the dentist 
thoroly clean the teeth, then keep them 
clean. Do not neglect brushing use 
the gums bleed. , 
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Look Ahead A Few Months 


IN spring you may decide suddenly that the 








time has arrived when you cannot possibly get 

along without a tractor—a Titan 10-20 to be 

specific. This is the tractor you will want to buy 
for the simple reason that it operates successfully on 
kerosene and gives you more real value for the $1,000 
purchase price than is to be found inany other tractor, 
to say nothing of our unexcelled repair service ren- 
dered through 91 branch houses and thousands of 
dealers. 

So you go to your dealer—and then, to your sur- 
prise and dismay, perhaps you find th*+ the dealer is 
sold out on Titans—that the demand has absorbed his 
entire Spring stock which he ordered some months 
previously. You may find that you will have to wait, 
perhaps indefinitely, for your tractor because the fac- 
tory is oversold and the dealer’s quantity order will 
have to await its turn. 

This very thing happened in hundreds of instances 
during the fall of 1919. It will happen in the future. 
Titan production is being greatly increased, but 
the difficulties are many. We cannot now keep pace 
with the demand. 

Be forehanded. Don’t take chances on over-de- 
mand, railroad or other industrial strikes that tie up 
production, or the quite likely possibility of the price 
of steel and all steel products going up. Order your 
Titan 10-20 now for earliest possible delivery. Then 
you will be sure to have it when you want it. The 
wise buyer always looks ahead. 

If youneed a larger tractor, bear in mind that the 
International 15-30 has 50% more power than the 
10-20—and it is a kerosene economy tractor. 

Let us mail you descriptive literature of the 
tractor best suited to your needs. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA inc. 
CHiIcaGco USA 

















VALUE OF A BEAUTIFUL FARM 
HOME 


We are more the creatures of our en- 


vironment than we ourselves suspect. 
When we see a run-down farm with build- 
ings lacking paint, boards off the out- 
buildings, roof sagging, we at once say, “‘a 
poor farm, surely.” We jump at a con- 
clusion and may be mistaken; it may be 
inhabited by a poor farmer, or one without 
pride in his surroundings. 

This value may not be altogether in 
dollars and cents. If it were then the loss 
could be computed; as it is the loss in self 
respect, consciously orunconsciously,isfar 
greater tharthe financial one. [If we live 
mm poor surroundings we take a mental 
tone from them; we associate ourselves 
with poor things, poor farm equipment, 
poor home, and inferior standing in the 
community. 

We do not mean to argue that the man 
with a small or cheap equipment is in- 
ferior or should be regarded as so; we 
simply wish to make the point that as we 
keep our surroundings our reputation rises | 
or falls. The small house, neatly kept, 
surrounded with trees, set to show the 
place to advantage, is often more admired 
than the large, ugly residence with nothing 
to set it off or relieve staring walls. 

In the matter of housing we believe the 
farmer is ahead of any hke class in the} 
world which owns its homes. Any part of | 
a prairie farming country has multitudes | 
of fine homes measured by size; but how | 
few of them attract us by their beauty? | 
How few of them have the proper setting | 
of trees and shrubbery? 

“What is the matter with that house?” 
was the question asked me once by a farm- 
er as we rode by a large and imposing 
residence, but which nevertheless im- 
pressed one as terribly ugly. We hooked it 
over in detail and partly agreed on the 
cause of the bad impression. 


It was a two story, square structure with | 
a very flat roof and a narrow cornice. 
That one defect in the cornice s roiled any 
chance of attractiveness. Anetn r defect 
was th» arrangement of the trees, of which 
quite a grove grew some distance from the 
house and on one side only. We decided ] 
the arrangement of the trees was depress- 
ing, that a better choice and arrangement 
trees about this house would 


This 








of the shade 
have added much to its appearance. 
is just an instance of poor judgment. 

But the inside of the house has a far 
deeper influence on us than we sometimes 
will be inclined to believe. We have all 
seen homes that are “homey,’’ that make 
us feel that we are in a restful place. It 
is not in the costly things that surround 
us so much as taste in the furnishings, the 
wall paper, the choice of colors in decora- 
tions and in the pictures. 

We have been so eager to be financially 
successful in our country that we have not 
thought some of these things worth atten- 
tion. But we know that interior arrange-| 
ment may depress the mind or make us 
nervous, easily vexed \ beautiful farm 
i prod ict. ol study, of thought. 

not made in a day, but is the fruit of 
irs of labor and has much to do with 
more than most of us 


ding characte 


D. H. 
SPEAKING FOR THE TENANT 


My friend, Judge , invited me 
to spend the week end with him at his 
farm The judge is well-known in our 
sectionasthe juristwho issued the injunc- 
tion against Codiende. restraining them 
from raising the rentals until an investi- | 
gation could be made by the city. He is| 
by reputation a friend of the people. 
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Bis Money In Stump Land 








fH. G. Hunzicker, of Foster, I7as 
2 pulling a 21-inch fir stump wi 
deep tap roots ous of herd gro 


‘ig 2 


This manmade $35 Land 
Worth $200 an acre 


Pulling Big stumps Ay hand 


LEAR your stump land cheaply—no digging, no 
expense for teams or powder, Your own right 
arm on the lever of the “K” Stump Puller can 

rip out any stump that can be pulled with the best inch 
steel cable. I guarantee it. I refer you to U. S. Gov- 
ernment officials. I give highest banking references, 
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4¢StumpPuller 


One man with a “K” can outpull 16 horses, Works 
by leverage—same principle as a jack. 100 Ibs. pull 
on the lever gives a 48-ton pull on the stump. 
Made of best steel—guaranteed against break- 
age. Has two speeds—60 ft. per minute for 
hauling in cable or for small stumps—slow 
speed for heavy pulls. Works equally well 
on hillsides or marshes where horses 
cannot go. 
Write me today for special offer and 
~\ free booklet on Land Clearing. 





, 






Weight, without cable, 171 pounds 














No Shanp Too Big, For The 
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A Health-Building Food 


Grape:Nuts 


A blend of wheat and 
barley prepared to di- 
gest easily and make 
and keep people strong. 


Pi - 2s 
There's a Reason 






































| Every advertisement in Successful Farming is guaranteed as represented. Read them. 








The judge has a magnificent farm. His 
own home is of course complete. The 
barns are very satisfactory. His stock 


first-class. . My only disappointment in 
the visit was in a stop at the tenant house. 

We will call it a house altho it might 
more properly be called a building. It 
was severe in its regularity and plain- 
ness. It had had some brown paint ap- 
= a few years hence. I wonder if 

rown paint costs less than other or if it 
wears longer. The wife of the tenant was 
at the barn helping her husband cut po- 
tatoes for seed. ‘The two year old boy 
was playing in a pen on the porch. I 
had hardly expected to find modern toilet 
facilities in the tenant house but I was 
hardly prepared to learn that the water 
used by the family had to be carried from 
the barn. 

This condition repeated on thousands 
of farms offers one of the big social 
problems of rural :ife. The problem of 
tenantry is the world’s oldest social prob- 
lem and it still exists. A contented tenant 
is the secret of agricultural prosperity. 
Industry has learned that home conditions 
have a great deal to do with contented 
labor. The farm owners of America shou!d 
profit by that knowledge. 

I assume that the Judge paid the wife 
of his tenant for her labor in cutting po- 
tatoes. That is to his credit, but it can’t 
excuse the system that makes such work 
possible. When the wife is tired and cross 
at nights because of overwork the husband 
spends the time at the public house. 

he normal functions of the wife are the 
housekeeping and the mothering of the 
children. With her husband working the 
long hours which are necessary on the 
farm, there should be no necessity for this 
extra work for supporting the little 
family. 

The system with its inequality builds 
up an aristocracy which is contrary to 
the American spirit. Industry has learned 
that “a man’s a man for a’ that.” The 
land sholder must learn the same lesson. 
Why should not the judge apply the same 
laws of humanity to his farm tenant that 
he would apply to the city dweller? Has 
the tenant so much of air that he needs 
nothing else to make life complete? 

There is a danger of the rural social 
conscience falling behind that of the city. 
Agricultural prosperity demands con- 
tented laborers. Contented laborers must 
have satisfactory homes. Satisfactory 
homes can only be builded in proper hous- 
ing conditions. Yes, that old tenant house 
is more thafi an eyesore. It is a danger 


“r 


spot in American life—W. L., N. Y. 


THE PERSONAL CREDIT UNION 
Continued from page 11 

It also enables farmers to negotiate better 
term loans, while it encourages the practice 
of modern business methods in farming. 

During the first year of activities of the 
credit union, the shorter term loans for 
four months.or a year should be given pref- 
erence to those for longer duration. The 
longer time credit cannot be realized on 
while the shorter term loan can be re- 
newed, if possible and desirable. The 
length of time for which a loan should be 
granted will depend upon its purpose and 
the system of farming practiced. It takes 
a farmer longer to gain safe returns from a 
mule or plow than from seed or fertilizer. 
A dairy farmer might be able to pay off his 
indebtedness in from two to three months, 
while a cotton pa might require six 
to twelve months. 


Oh no, a wire fence was never intended 
as a windbreak for livestock. Good ever- 
green plantings properly placed serve that 
purpose much better. In the absence of 
these a good tight board fence will do, if 
stock must be out in the lot. 


If you want a copy of the index for the 
1919 volume of Successful Farming, send 
a post-card asking for it. 
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SUS Seeeeeuscesesessoses Us”. 


Dept. A-969, 


Please send me a six volume set of Automobile and Tractor Information by parcel post or 


Expert 
Chauffeur $40 


Aweek 











VOL.I 


MOTORS 
ENGINE PARTS 
CARBURETORS 


VAL\ t S 


teach. 















EARN AT 


OME— 


You don’t have to go away to school to be- 
come an Automobile or Tractor Expert. Learn 
right at home—in your spare time—at less 
than one-tenth the cost. 


There are thousands of big jobs open to men who know 
something about automobiles and tractors. 
number now engaged in the busipess are needed. You can 
fit yourselves to hold one of these fine jobs without leaving 
home—you keep right on with your present work—keep on 
earning while you learn. 
of these regular man’s size jobs paying you from $40.00 
to $150.00 a week. 


Auto Books 


And Tractor Information 


15 great experts wrote this fine home study course in 
Auto and Tractor Engineering just for men like you. 
They teach you everything that the best auto schools 
You can’t learn more about autos and tractors 


than these books tell you. 
the expert knows. 


Ten times the 


Here’s your chance to land one 


6 big volumes packed full of everything 


2600 pages of advanced money-making facts. 
Over 2000 pictures making everything as plain as day. 


Fifty 
thousand men have used these books 





LUBRICATION 


UAL 





to Kepair 


Wiring Diagrams 


Here is What 
You Learn 


Automobile Motors 
— Welding— Motor Con- 
struction— Repair—Car- 
buretors and Settings— 
Valves—Cooling—Lubri- 
cation — kly Wheels — 
Clutches — ‘lransmission— 
Final Lrive——Steering—— 
Frames— Tires — V ulcaniz- 
ing— Ignition — Starting — 
Lighting-Shop Kinks—Gar- 
age Design and Equipment 
—Electrics — Storage Bat- 
teriee—Care and Repair of 
RM.otoreycles— Auto Trucks— 
Gasoline ‘lractors and How 


‘Lhem. 
Biueprints 


of Electric 





VJ 


American Technical Society, 





express collect for seven days free trial and practical use. 


week and $2.00 a month until I have paid $19.89 or notify you that I don't want the books so 


you can send for them at your own expense. If the books are sent back I am not under any 


obligations and won't owe you anything. 


Name 


Addre 88 


Reference 





and have made good, A hundred are 
making good every day. You car 
make good too, 


FREE 


We will send any set of these 
great Auto and Tractor Books to you 
for a week's free trial. No money 
down. Just fill out the coupon be- 
low and mailit. The books will come 
at once by parcel post or express col- 
lect. They will be yours to useas you 
please for one whole week. If you 
don’t want to keep the books, notify 
us to send for them at our expense and 
fou won't owe usacent, You are the 
judge—we leave it all up to you. If 
you do want to keep the books to 
fit yourself for a $40.00 to $150.00 a 





week job just send us $2.00 within 
seven days and the same amount each 
month until $19.80 has been paid. The 
regular price is $30.00. This special 
price is offered for the first time to 
introduce our books in farming com- 
murities. 


Mail Coupon 


This coupon is not an order. 
It’s only a request for free trial. It 
gives you a chance to see what you get 
before you put up a cent. Send the 
coupon right now—It'’s your start on 
the road to real money-making. 


Chicago, Ill. 


I will either send you $2.00 in one 


Terre ee eee eee eee eee 


Please give name of local merchant, banker or mail order house on last line. 


ee re a ee 








“Saws 25 Cords 


In 63 Hours” 


That’s what Fd. Davis, an Iowa wood 
sawyer says he d:d wi:h a WITTE 6h. p. Sawe 
Rig. Ancther claims 40 loads of pole wood in 
8 hours and 2) minutes with a6éh.p. Hundreds 
of WITTS Saw-Rig owners have made similar 
records, and are coining money. 









Any hustler can make big money with 
the WITTE. When not sawing you can operate 
other machinery. It’s the one a!l-purpose out- 
fit for farmcrs and men who ce sawing @ 
business, Prices are favorable rightnow. As 
an illustration, you can get a 2h. p. WITTE 
Stationary Engine on s‘ids, complete ca 
equipment, now, for $44.94, cash with order. 
other cizes, 2 to 30 h. p.. at low prices. Lifetime 
guarantee. Lig catnlog of Engines and Saw 
outfits FREE. Write fo? it TO-DAY. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


Kansas City, Mo. _‘Pittsburgh, Pa. 
1612 Bide, 


1612 


Use Your Auto! 


CRIND yous. FEED 





P ATER 
ELEVATE YOUR GRaIn 
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Ward Work-a-Ford 
Can be used with Ford, Overland, Dodge, Reo and 
Chevrolet 400 cars and Fordson Tractor. Your auto- 
mobile has a powerfol encino—it will outlast the car 
and you r'-t as well eave your money and use it to 
doall your farm work. No wear on tires or trans- 
mission. Hooks in 8 minutes. No permanent 
attachment to car. t injure car or engine, 


Friction Clutch Pulley on end of shaft. Ward Gover- 
nor, run by fan belt, gives perfect control. Moneyback 
if not satisfied. Ask for circular and special price, 


WARD MFG. CO., 2041 & SL, Lincoln, Neh. 
sults of the war. 


ON’T STOP 
Get busy on the 


farm to help feed your starving European 
brothers, and I will pitch in and help you 
do the heavy lifting part of the work 


Get a Burr Self Locking 
Tackle Block 


Che farmer’s best friend for the 
past twenty years. None like it, 
and you know it. Take no other. 
isk dealers, 

















now to talk re- 
















or write for 


Jar and prices 
THE BURR MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


1011-6! POWER AVENUE, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
















Just the power for running 
Cream Separators, Washing Ma- 
chines, Churns, ice Cream 
ers, Grain Graders, Grind« 
stones, Pumps, Water Supply Fame 
Systems, Sprayers ; 
Grinders, Corn Shellers 
Fanning Mills, and all 
the litt) 


hour to run, Weighs only 
62 Ibs, Write today for = 
eircularmailed free 7 


ELGIN GAS MOTOR CO.,63 River 


<—_ 


St., Elgin, tt. 
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Mention Successful Farming when 
answering advertisements. 
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A SAFE INVESTMENT 
The United States Government is now 
offering an excellent opportunity for sav- 
ing and investment in the sale of War 
Savings stamps and the new Treasury 
Savings certificates. These securities may 
be bought at any time and turned into 


cash at any t'me—and always at a profit. 
By investmg as much as can be spared 
from every day uses a reserve and working 
capital fund can be built up. 

If a dollar is invested now in govern- 
ment securities, it will be worth approx- 
imately twice as much when these secur- 
ities mature. There are two outstanding 
purposes for which the Government has 
issued the new Treasury Savings certifi- 
cates of $100 and $1000 denominations: 

(1) To provide needed money for the 
United States Treasury; (2) To create a 
great body of American investors. , 

The Seeretary of the Treasury has called 
these certificates, ‘““The Marvel of Fin- 
ance,” and there are six reasons for so 
characterizing them: 

1. They carry valuable tax exemption 
privileges; 2. They cannot depreciate in 
value, not being subject to market fluc- 
tuations; 3. They are a liquid invest- 
ment, redeemable for cash on ten days’ 
notice; 4. They yield a substantial in- 
come, more than 44 percent; 5. They 
are short term, maturing January 1, 1924; 
6. They represent absolute safety as 
obligations of the United States Govern- 
ment. 

The ‘absolute safety” of these securities 
is what should appeal to the farmer. The 
are issued only in registered form, wit 
the name of the owner written in at the 
time of the purchase. The registration 
records are kept at the Treasury Depart- 
ment at. Washington by means of registra- 
tion stubs taken from the certificates and 
forwarded by the Government agent issu- 
ing the certificates. The registration fea- 
ture protects the investor. 

The October price of the $100 certifi- 
cates is $84.20. In five years the investor 
will receive $100. The October price of 
the’ $1000 certificate is $842. In five years 
the investor will get $1000. The certificate 
of the smaller denomination increases 
twenty cents a month, while the price of 
the $1000 certificate increases two dollars. 
The $100 certificates may be purchased at 
post offices of the first and second class 
and at banks; $1000 certificates may be 
obtained thru banks or trust companies. 
Certificates of either denomination may 
be ordered from the War Savings District 
headquarters, 105 West Monroe Street, 
Chicago. ————_—— 
ENGINE HOISTS HAY 

On an Iowa farm where I helped with 
the haying one season, a small gas engine 
and drum hoist were used for unloading 
hay from the wagon to the mow or stack. 
Both engine and hoist were bolted toa 
pair of skids. A sprocket replaced the belt 
pulley on the engine, and the hoist was 
driven by a chain. 

The engine, of course, was running 
continually while a load was being un- 
loaded. The control arrangement of the 
hoist was such that the drum could be 
started or stopped at some distance away 
by merely pulling a rope. Two long, light 
ropes were provided, which were con- 
nected to the control levers on the hoist, 
the free ends of the ropes being kept 
within convenient reach of the man on 
the load who attended to setting the 
forks. By pulling on one of these ropes the 
hoist was thrown into gear; pulling on the 











other rope threw the hoist out of gear and 
left the drum free to unwind when the | 
forks were pulled back to the load. 

As a tractor was used for hauling the | 
hay wagons, both while loading and for 
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A Square Deal 
In Farm Engines 


Quality,Service, Satisfaction 


Ask the nearest Stover dealer to 
“show you” what a Stover Good En- 
gine will make for you in dollars and 
cents—how much man power it con- 
serves—how much time it saves—how 
much more and better work it will do. 
Thousands of farmers are proving by 
these facts that the Stover Good En- 
gine is the lowest cost engine made. 





Easy to Afi, + — 
or cause trouble. Sizes and types +f 
power need. One-half H. P. to Sixty H. 


Gasoline, Kerosene, Distillate, Crude Out. 


FREE ee erent 
STOVER MFG. & ENGINE CQ., 2903 Lake St., Freeport, [IL 


gc mr So So 


STOVER 


GOOD ENGINES 








Baled 43 TO 
in 10 Hours! 


We claim only 234 tons per hour with only 4 men— 
but‘one user bailed 43 tons in 10 hours! And you need 
not choke it to get big capacity! Think of it! 2 men 
saved! No bale ties —just ght wire! No blocks! 
No one on feed table or for back wiring. That's 
what the Blockiess Threader Press means to you! 


Save $100 or More Now! 


Yes, sir! Save $100 to $200 or more quick on price. Get 


evye- 
pot 


my startling offer. This is the year for hay and straw 
your neighbors, less Threader Press will 
make as much money as acres of extra land! 
by our pame on a post 
or in a lettter now. Let me 
cpecina price a the otyle manthipe . 


profits! Make bi ing own and for 
“Your B 
BOOK FREE Sn 2= 
show you what other. me our ams 
WILLIAM A. SEYMOUR, General Marager 
Press and 


2012 ottawa Street Leavenworth, K Kansas 
KELLY-DUPLEX “cutter ana. 








= Grinds alfalfa, 
r >, corn fodder, 
== clover hay, 
[2 7 vinehay, 
sheaf oats, 
kaffir and 

maize in the head. 

either separately or mixed 


@orn on the cob, with or with- 
out shucks, oats, rye, barley, 
corn and all other grains. 


plates—a doubie set, 
at the e time ac- 
ts for ite capaci 


ect . * 

ty, easy running 
can’ beat. 
rite for free catalog. 








county to USE, demonstrate and 





Men wented in 
sell “BIG KEN" — engine for 
work. te. 
fe Re yy oe am oO 
a our save money 
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hauling to the barn or stack, the engine- 
driven hoist did away with an extra man 
and team for unloading, and also saved 
time in the unloading operation, which 
is indeed a decided advantage. The 
engine-driven hoist proved to be not only 

an economical piece of equipment, but a 
very convenient one as well.—R. 0. 


BIDDING IN AT THE FARM SALE 
Continued from page 24 
sere buyers and plenty of room left 
or exercising the horses if those are billed 
to sell. It is an excellent plan to group 
all stuff to be sold as close together as 
racticable as this tends to eliminate con- 
usion resulting from running to one 
place and another and keeps the buyer 
more interested 

In the half hundred or more sales that 
I have visited—none of these were sales of 
purebred stock exclusively—I have found 
the man who put his stuff under the 
hammer, who scold without protection of 
any kind for himself but who simply put 
it up to the crowd to buy, usually came 
out best. Some things lagged at times 
and probably brought less than they were 
actually worth but others brought enough 
more to offset this. Buyers have 
confidence in such a man and bid more 
freely than where by-bidding is liable to 
be practiced. If necessary, or if a man 
does not have the courage to offer his 
stuff without reservation, the practice of 
offering a small cash sum to.the successful 
bidder, if an article brings less than you 
desire it to bring, is much cleaner and 
more honorable than having someone 
make a by-bid. 

At most farm sales it has become the 
custom to have horses tried out before 
they leave the ground. They may be 
examined, winded, tried in any manner 
the buyer chooses but when they go out 
at the gate they are sold. This tends for 
clearer recommendations and more exact- 
ness on the part of the buyer and is a 
very practice. In the case of other 
animals it is well to recommend only that 
which one knows to be true and leave the 
hazy, word smeared, harrangue for the 
other fellow. If an animal merits a high 
recommendation it should have it—if not, 
then the truth is more honorable and a 
better paying proposition than a fabrica- 
tion. 

Practically all of the sales of purebred 
animals have terms taking notes at a 
—_ rate of interest from date. A few 

© property was sold at general 
— —~- es on notes without interest or 
oniy drawing interest after maturity but 
bankers are shying from handling notes of 
this kind and few men care to handle them 
and take the discourit which the banker 
must inflict. The farm sale of the future 
will be practically a cash sale. Most 
farmers arrange with their local bank to 
handle all notes before they advertise 
their sale and the bank furnishes a man to 
act as clerk of the sale who is familiar 
with the larger class of buyers and who 
knows good paper from bad. A careful 
auctioneer Am is well acquainted with 
most bidders comes in handy in this con- 
nection. A man told me a few days ago 
that_in hiring an auctioneer he wanted a 
man who would sell to men who could 
and would settle for what they bought. 

“Some auctioneers hang on too lon 
in order to gain a little extra commission,’ 
he said. “They place stuff with good 
bidders but r payers. I would rather 
take a little in and place my stuff where 
the paper would be cared for promptly 
and with a man who will have no trouble 
in giving bankable notes, than to get 
more and have to worry about it after- 
ward.” 

This seems to be the opinion of most 
men for no profit can be realized from a 
farm sale until every item is settled for 
and the settlement made in @ manner that 
is satisfactory. 
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cars and trucks 
icensed in the United States 

up to od Ist, 1919. Thousands 
are being added to this astounding 
list every day until the number is now 
well over seven million. At the present rate 
it will reach the eight million mark before the end 


ve of the year, and still the demand is far ahead of production, 
And Detroit is the Heart of this t remendous Industry. 


Big Field---Wonderful Future 


Producers, distributors, garages and Service Stations are rushed to the 

limit. This is the greatest, busiest year in the Auto Industry. Every- 
where there is a demand for men,—trained men who thoroughly under- 
stand the operation, care and repair of autos, trucks and tractors. 


Earn $100 to $400 Monthly 


Our Course successfully teaches the Auto and Tractor business. It qualifies you to fill any 
position—successfully handle any job. Most complete, practical and up-to-date Course known. 

No job too hard for our graduates. Every puase of work covered. Actual experience given on 
dozens of different cars. You enjoy benefits Ar co-operation with biggest auto factories. Our 
entire equipment is best obtainable. Course includes complete instruction on Tractors. Brazing, 
Welding and Tire Repairing taught in separate Courses. 

Our graduates given preference everywhere. 


Unlimited Opportunities— 


Start Business of Your Own 


Hundreds of our students go right from Our School into 
business of their own,—many of them who had never be- 
fore thought such a thing possivle. Our Course convinced 
them that they had received a training that wag in- 
valuable, capable of placing them in business for them- 

selves. And these students are successful. They write us 


of havi a incomes Way beyond their 
DETROIT —— 
TE fa Te A . 












Complete Tractor 
Course Included 


Our Students are also given complete 
and thorough instruction on the care, 
repair and operation of Farm Tractors 
as a part of our regular Auto Course. 
The constantly increasing use of trac- 
tors has created a big demand for 
trained tractor men, hones this addition 
to our Course without extra charge. 
Further assistance is realized from 
Manufacturers who have placed ma- 
chines with us for the benefit of our 
Students. 


Brazing, , Welding and Tire Repairing 
Tau ht Thee subjects are fully covered in oqeaplote Courses 
g Gpeee from the Auto Course. Brazing and Welding 
have become a most important part of the Auto Industry and Stud- 
ents taki we aay —~ thorcughly instructed on the subject. Our 
BI FE pS 
D on uipmen a student entering 
Auto Industry. ‘There is always @ big demand for trained, compet- 9 (jen lemen: ‘Please send me, ee 
ent tire repair men. trated Catalogue, “Auto School 


= all because of the 
received at the M. 8. A. 8. 


ne Back Guarantee 


We guarantee to qualify you for a 
position as chauffeur, repair man, 
demonstrator, auto electrician, ga- 
rage man, automobile dealer or 
tractor mechanic and operator pay- 
ing from $100 to $400 monthly in a 
reasonable time, or refund your 
money. 


Send This Coupon TODAY 


MICHIGAN STATE AUTO SCHOOL 
612 Auto Bidg., 687-89-9} Wood- 
ward Ave. Detroit, Mich., U. S. A. 














Big Factories Endorse Our School 1,3,° | Xsvs"82¢ information as checked 
ughness of our methods d jeteness of i 
ment are well knows in tne Auto Industry The biggest Tpoteriee E CjAuto and Tractor Course (Tire Re- 


the Country heartily en‘lorse o1r Course. In fact, many of the lead- pairing C)Brazing and Welding 
ing Auto Manufacturers assisted in outlining our Course and they 
give Our Students the fullest co-operation poss'ble. These factories 
are constantly calling on us for graduates because they know the 


type of men we turn out. 

: School open all year. No need to 
Start Any Time waste time. Instruction can begin same 
day you arrive. Three classes daily. Students given every possible 
assistance. If necessary we help you to get a job to pay your expenses. 

: It tells the complete stor 

Write For Free Catalog of our School and several 
Courses. Gives names and quotes dozens of letters from our tnous- fF cjzy ‘ State... 


ands of graduates. Contains 175 p of valuable facts. Write to- 
day—or, better still, jump train come as hundreds have done. 


(Mark each corse you are inter- 
este | in) Or better still, you can 
expect me about 


BEB, ocvccccccccecegoosénans 


BE 2d cccd tncicosrccusesetoun 








MICHIGAN STATE AuTO SCHOOL 


essive Auto School in America”’— ‘tn the Heart of the Auto Industry” 


a Auto Building 
687-89-91 Woodward Ave. 


Detroit, Mich., U.S.A. 
























Ap ROOFIN G _ 


Formed from Apollo-Keystone Copper 
Steel Galvanized Sheets. Full weight. 


These are the cared for figot ret et ing ivenised ; nf 
eets act ‘or Roo! i an ilos, ae aoe 
Finmes. Culve > ete. The Restone nadod to regular brand indicates that sCogperStee! is a “Bold by wei eight 
leading m merchants, For fine residences and public buildi EYS8TONE Copper Steel Roofing 
Tn Plates. Write for free *‘Better Buildings’ booklet containing building plans and valuable information. 





AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE suamaianthe: General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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FOR BEES 


WINTER PROTECTION 

In order to obtain large crops of honey, 
it is necessary to have large colonies of 
bees ready to go to the field at the begin- 
ning of the honey flow. It is essential in 
order to secure these large colonies that 
they pass thru the winter with as little 
loss in their working force as possible 
Bees, like storage batteries, have‘ certain 
amount of energy, which, when once ex- 
pended, means the death of the bees. In 
order to have a large working force in 
the spring, all precautions should be taken 
which will enable the bees to pass thru 
the winter with the minimum expenditure 
of their energy. This energy is used by 
the bees in the winter in maimtaining the 
proper temperature in the hive. As bees 
are cold-blooded animals, and do not 
give off heat, they maintain the proper 
temperature by consuming honey, and by 
muselilar exertions. Both of these proces- 
ses consume energy and shorten the life 
of the bee 

Winter protection reduces the work 
necessary to maintain the proper tempera- 
ture, and, therefore, will result in larger 
colonies of bees in the spring which will 
possess a great deal of unexpended energy 
to carry on the spring work of brood rear- 
ing, so as to have a large working force 
ready for the honey crop wiien it starts 

In order to ascertain whether or not 
winter protection is valuable, experi- 
ments have been carried on at the Kansas 
State Agricultural College in which two 
sets of three hives each are used. One 
set. of these hives is placed out in the 
open where it is not protected by any 
windbreak, while the other set is protected 
by a dense windbreak of shrubbery. In 
each set of the three hives, each hive is 
wintered under different conditions. There 
is one one-story hive, one two-story hive, 
and one packed hive in each set. All of 
these hives are placed on scales, and daily 


readings are taken of the change in 
weights. In the fall of the year, ‘when the 
bees are putin winter quarters, the 


y in each hive is ascer- 
tained, also the exact weight of the bees 
in each hive. As the number of bees in 
a pound is variously estimated at about 
five thousand, for the purpose of this ex- 
periment that will be the number used. 
As the number of bees in the hive ready 
for work on the day that the honey- 
flow starts is a good test of how they have 
wintered, the weight of the bees is again 
taken in the spring of the year on the date 
when the honey-flow begins. As a result 
of these weighings, it was found that the 

1e-story hive which was unprotected 
had in the spring M718 bees, while the 
two story hive, under similar conditions, 
had 16406, and the packed hive had 
36718, or 25000 more bees than were in 
he one-story hive. As bees are now sell- 
ing for $2.50 a pound, this would make a 
difference $12.50 between the packed 
hive and the unpacked hive. The same 
was found to be true of those bees which 
were protected by a windbreak. The one- 
storv hive had 14063 bees, while the two- 
story hive had 20936, and the packed hive 
had 38594. A comparison of the number 
of bees in the hives protected by the wind- 
break and those not protected, shows a 
difference of about 2500 bees in the one- 
story hive, and over 4000 in the two-story 
hive, which gives a very good mdication 
of the value of a windbreak over no wind- 
break. In the packed hive the value of 
the windbreak is not as striking as that 
in the unpacked hive, which is only what 
would be expected A theory which 
has long been held and frequently preached 
in Kansas that there is no need of 
winter protection in this state, because 
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SUGECRSYPUL'PARMING 


MAKE YOUR WHEAT 
A GUARANTEED SUCCESS 


This Plan Guarantees Your Crop Against Loss By Winter 
Kill, Soil-Blow and Drouth 


A three-year investigation has con- 
vinced me that any farmer can get from 
5 to 15 more bushels wheat per acre. It 
isn’t what you plant, but what you har- 
vest that counts. 

If you want to make from $700 to $800 
more from your wheat this year, protect 
}it against winter-kill, soil-blow, and 
drouth. Don’t trust toluck—be sure and 

you will make more money. 

I have seen hundreds of farmers who 
| have made from $500 to $1,000 extra from 
| wheat without planting a singleextraacre. 
| This is not guess work because they all 

conducted tests. They found that wheat 
poets with straw averaged around 10 
»ushels more per “ 
acre. The University 
of Illinois got 17% 
more bushels per acre 
from strawed than 
from unstrawed 
wheat. Bert Garri- 
son, Banker and 
Farmer of Urbana, 
Ill., got 400 bushels 
more from 40 acres 
and made $800 extra, 
and figures he lost 
$600 on 30 acres he 
left unstrawed. 

You can’t fork straw by hand; it 
bunches, leaving spots bare, and is too 
slow. It takes an accurate, scientific ma- 
chine like the Simplex Straw Spreader to 
do the work. 

Mr. L. D. Rice, President of The Sim- 
plex Spreader Mfg. Co., is recognized as 
the world’s foremost straw spreading au- 
thority, and it is due to his lifetime of 
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The Simplex in Action 
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effort that there is such a universally sat- 
isfactory machine as the Simplex on the 
market. 

The Simplex Straw Spreader is simple, 
scientific and accurate. Under my own 
observation it spread both light, wet, 
dry, chunky and rotten straw in a 25- 
foot swath to an even depth. I also 
found that the Simplex spreads manure 
very satisfactorily. 

Mr. Rice recently told me that 10,000 
farmers are making good money with 
The Simplex Straw Spreader, and that 
fully 5,000 more will go out this year. 
He also said that-he ships anywhere on 
free 60-day trial and gives a year in 
which to pay. 

Since you can have 
a year in which to 
pay for a Simplex I 

now that your in- 
creased wheat yield 
will pay for it and 
leave you several 
hundred dollars be- 
sides. You will find 
that the Simplex 





costs little and _re- 
turns big profits. 
Therefore recom- 


mend that. you write Mr. L. D. Rice, 
President; The Simplex Spreader Mfg. 
Co., 1200 Traders Bidg., ansas City 
Mo., and ask for his big, free, iltustrated 
book entitled ‘‘ How Spreading Straw In- 
creases Crop Yields.”” Your name on a 
card will do. 
SIMPLEX SPREADER MFG. CO., 


1200 Traders Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo. 





See that this 


stability in shoes. 
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is stamped on 


the heel of your shoe 


Because it means what sterling means on 
silverware—‘Star” fixes the standard of 


Stronger-than-the-law 
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ROBERTS. JOHNSONSRAND 
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‘Guaranteed All Leather 
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Guaranteeing our advertising, as we do, makes our columns 
| doubly valuable to prospective buyers. 
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Track walking ‘s hard on 
shoes unless they're 
a ~Sgenger than- 
the-Law.”* 














SUCCESSFUL, FARMING #5 


we have such open winters. The winter 
of 1917-18 was called a severe winter, 
while that of 1918-19 was known as an 
open winter. The following facts will show 
very clearly that this theory of not need- 
ing pac king on account of an open winter 
is a myth, and a dangerous one at that, 
as the open winter is much more severe 
on bees than a hard winter. A comparison 
between the number of bees in the hives 
in the spring with the number in the fall 
shows that in 1917-18, which was a 
severe winter, there were 332 fewer bees 
in the one-story hive which was not pro- 
tected by the windbreak, while in the hive 
similarly placed during the open winter of 
1918-19, there were 3282, or about ten 
times as many killed. In 1917-18, the 
two-story hive -without a windbreak 
gained 2808 bees, while in the open winter 
there were 469 less bees in the spring than 
in the fall. In those hives protected by a 
windbreak, the one-story hive in the 
winter of 1917-18 gained 4538, and only 
313 during the open winter. The two- 
story hive protected by the windbreak 
gained 13346 during the severe winter, 
while a hive similarly placed gained only 
5936 during the open winter. 

The figures given above show very 
conclusively three things: First, that a 
windbreak is of great value in properly 
protecting bees for the winter. Second, 
that the open winter causes a greater loss 
in the bees than does a hard winter, and 
third, it shows above all things that pack- 
ing is most essential to good wintering 
conditions, and proves es iy oo 
vrotection is ne in order to have 
a strong sae at tele sand for the 
honey-flow in the spring. a ny . Merrill 
Kans. 


WEEVIL IN WHEAT 
Many farmers are not aware of the effect 
which weevil in wheat has upon its rating 
on the market. Wheat which is affected 
by weevil, even to a small extent, is classed 


as “‘sample a. 

Millers and many farmers are reporting 
considerable damage by weevil this year 
and it is to the interest of all those having 
wheat in storage to take steps to prevent 
such di . 

One of the best methods forcontrolling 
weevil in wheat is by the use of carbon 
bisulphide. This can purchased at any 
drug store and the cost of a sufficient 
quantity to treat a large bin of wheat is 
very small, 

Carbon bisulphide is a colorless liquid 
which evaporates very readily and gives 
e* a heavy gas which will pass downward 
thru the wheat in a bin. The gas is very 
explosiwe and consequently great care 
must be taken that it is not used near a 
fire or that fire is not brought near to a 
bin in which the gas is being used. 

All that is necessary is to level off the 
wheat and place a few saucers containing 
the liquid at various places in the bin. If 
the wheat is deep, it may be necessary to 
refill the saucers after the first quantity 
has evaporated. A bin should be closed for 
about 24 hours and then opened so that the 
gas can escape. 

This treatment will not injure the wheat 
for any kind of use which may be made of it. 


CHRISTMAS PACKAGES 

The new express packing rules, to go 
into effect December 10, will not permit 
the use of paper wrapping for packages 
over 25 pounds nor of ordinary paper 
boxes, wrapped or unwrapped, when the 
weight of the contents is over that 
amount. For shipments of more than 25 
omg wooden containers or fibre- 

ard, pulpboard or corrugated straw- 
board containers 2f specified test strengths 
are required, / xpress raffic supervisors 


think that the stronger containers will 
greatly help to improve the express service 
and to 1 Ereest the micellaneous commodi- 

ipped by express from damage 
erence, 


ties sh 
or in 

















What About Next Year? 


Now is the time to plan your investments for 


the coming year. 


Your capital is available. 


You have time to sit down and decide on your 
equipment necessities for the coming production 


months. 


Make a mental estimate now. 


And 


include in that estimate Bethlehem Dependable 


Delivery. 


Farm Loads are Bethlehem Loads. 


On thou- 


sands of farms the country over, Bethlehem 
Motor Trucks have proven themselves the vital 
parts of modern farm machinery. 


A Bethlehem Investment will pay big dividends in in- 


creased profits.” 


demonstrate Bethlehe:n Superiority. 


The nearest Bethlehem Dealer can 


See him or write 


us for complete information on the Bethlehem equipment 


best suited to your needs, 


BETFH 


EREM 


— INTERNAL GEAR DRIVE — 


MOTORXTRUCKS 


cet ©) —§ od —2 > 197-0 - | oo — Oe) 9 9 


BETHLEHEM MOTORS CORPN. 


ALLENTOWN, PA. 








Country road tests have Proven again and 
again thet ESSENKAY Tire Filler is better 
than air—easy riding, shock absorbing—not 
affected by heat, coid, water, sand, mud, fric- 
tion, pressure or climate. Eliminates punc- 
tures, blowouts, 
slow leaks, work, 
worry and expense 







t Farmers 
Jrake, Jones, Ten: 
J. H. Kimbro, R. F. D. No. 1, Box 125, Herrin, Ul 


field, R. F. D. 5, Homer, Mich. 
DEALERS: 








A TIRE FILLER 
FREE TRIAL OFFER 


We will send ESSENKAY for Free Trial in your own tires. 
Give it any eo Then, if you are not convinced 

deslike air—that it will end your tire 
trouble—that ESSEN KAY will not flatten, crumble or deter- 
iorate—return Whent faa WILL :08T YOU NOTHING, 


Wh Say! 
= know the meri ot ESSeNKAY, - f will boost it all we 
ESSE NKAY is just what yousay it is. lean’ t prateste enough. 
awe with never a fear of uncture or blowout, . Cc 


Wrtie for proposition tn open territory 
THE ESENEAY PRODUCTS COMPANY Cty .. 
2 West Superior Street, Chicago, Hi 


ee American Tire Filler Industry, (Ine.) State... 
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For Passenger Cars, Trucks and Tractors 


in use by farmers everywhere. Besides lawyers, 
doctors, ministers, business men—de>art ments of gov- 
ernment, municipalities, big business concerns and 
their executives have proved the economy and the 
comfort of ESSENKAY Tire Filler FOR BOTH CITY 
AND COUNTRY DRIVING. Many of the 100,000 
and more ESSENKAY users employ it in MORE 
THAN ONE CAR—some operate ficets of trucks— 
many have at least two pleasure cars. Their ex 
perience with ESSENKAY for 6 years is the test 
that tells. 


Over 100,000 Users 


Not a Liquid 


Doubles Tire 
Mileage 





Send The Coupon 





The Essenkay Products Company 
222 W. Superior St., Chicago, fil. 
Please sen i me without obligation details 
of your Free Trial Offer on FSSHENKAY 
Tire Filler and free booklet, “The Story 
of ESSENKAY 


Name.... 
. Mans- 
iddress. . 
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UNTO THE LEAST OF THESE 


A Plan For Helping Crippled Children 























he appeal for 
funds with which 


T 


to send crippled 
children to an institu- 
tion where their de- 


formities may be treat- 
ed has resulted in get- 
contributions 








It takes $300 or 
more to send each 
child, depending on 
distance, on deformity 
upon age, etc. That 
means there must be 
considerable more 
funds available for 
these seven, and yet 
they are only a few 
among many who need 
help. Who will add to 








ting in 
various amounts total- 
ing only $76.30 at the 
time this is written. 
Our own contrmbution 
IS not in this total. 
The following have shown the right | 


spirit, the Christmas spirit, by sending us 
for this purpose: Mrs. M. Friot, 


money 
Mo.: E. H. Lewis, W. Va.; Mr. aad Mrs. 
E. L. Seott, Md.; Mrs. M. P. Livens- 
berger, Mo.; H. E. Gillette, Mich.; W. L. 
Gorsuch, Ohio; Geo. L. Fritz, Kans.; 
4 reader, Ohio; A reader, lowa; Miss C. 
H. Browning, Ill.; Ezra W. Felton, Ia.; 
Jessie Bacor, Ill.; Mrs. Sidney Butler, 
la.; r. C. Maltley, Minn.; D. W. Fisher, 
Pa.; A friend, Ky.; Mrs. J. E. Conner, 
Okla.; Mra. Hanna Ekman, Mich.; J. T. 
Cole, Tex.; Sam L. Eveland, Del.; A. G., 
N. ¥.; Henry L. Langdon, Nebr.; Warren 
‘ Savage, Nebr.; Mr. and Mrs. G. Hart- 
man, Colo.; W. K. Jacobs, Va. Mrs. 


Louise Koenig, Mo.; Frank Major, Pa.; 
D. U. Heinbeck, Mich.; B. 8S. Miller, 
Nebr 

We have represented in this list of 
contributors eighteen different states. 

Seven Children Now Waiting 

There are seven children now waiting 
for enough to send them to a 
hospital for treatment. Their pictures 
are shown here. They are, from left to 
right, Henry, Josephine, Doyal, Dorothy, 
Edith. Lucille, and Alma. The full 
name and address is not given simply so 
as to avoid embarrassing them or their 
parents. ‘Their deformities are not shown 
for the same reason. They have suffered 
enough without adding to their discom 


money 


fort, in a useless way. 

Each case has been investigated by us 
and we have a report from the home 
doctor. Each caseisworthy of your sup- 


and sympathy. 

Will You Help Us Help Them? 

To each of these seven children we will 
give fifty dollars in the namie of Success- 
ful Farming and look after each one from 
the time they leave home until they are 
returned. No one knows in advance 
whether there can be complete recovery 
or to what extent they may be benefitted. 


port 
por 


But we believe that the doctors will do 
the Lest they can, the best that present 
knowledge of such cases can do for them. 
We solicit your aid in the most liberal 


manner because we do want to see each 
of these children cured if possible. 

you name the child you wish 
to help, your contribution will be put in 
general fund which will be used to 
t No. 1, then No. 2, ete., in the 
in which they have applied to us, 
and funds are sufficient. We hope that 
funds may be left to our judgment so that 
on as enough has been received to 
1 No. 1, the money may be applied to 
the fund for No. 2, etc. 


I Inless 
the 


fir 
a hrs 


order 


se 





| friends? 








, our $50 for each of 
these and the $76.30 sent in by other kind 
Send money to Successful 


| Farming Children’s Fund. 


FARM REPRESENTATIVES 

Some of our state legislatures have a fair 
sprinkling of farmers—enough at least to 
mold legislation so far as state laws are 
concerned, but too few in the sum of their 
influence nationally. 

In the recent industrial conference the 
farmer had a bare representation while 
capital and organized labor, the two war- 
ring forces in the nation today, held the 
stage and “pied” the whole show. The 
greatest force in the country with the most 
important industry as a whole, the farmer, 
is ignored in national councils. Why? Is 
not his intelligence as great as ‘that of 
other men. Does not the farmer’s attitude 
during the war proclaim him the most 
patriotic of the nation’s house hold? 

The agricultural department of our 
country is handled usually by men having 
only the merest acquaintance with 
agriculture and practically none with the 
marketing problems of the farmer. That a 
new policy toward farming is needed is 
obvious to anyone having an iota of infor- 
mation. It is also a glaring injustice that 
farmers are ignored when questions of 
national scope are being discussed, either 
concerning farming or any other industry. 
If men of other avocations on farm 
ing needs, having no knowledge of agricul- 
ture, why cannot farmers pass on questions 
out of their technical knowledge? 

It is a matter of rather poor consolation 
to farmers to know that they outnumber 
so-called union labor ten to one in the 
nation, when they consider that Mr. 
Gomper’s words are pounced upon by the 
press as the expressed opinion of labor. 
That the farming population is beyond all 
things conservative is the solution to the 
matter of ignoring farm needs, and desires. 
The farm people can be counted on to pro- 
duce and take what is offered them for 
their products without a row. How differ- 
ent with union, or organized labor. It 
fights for its demands; strikes at the heart 
of the country thru its industrial welfare to 
gain its ends. Will agriculture have to 
come to this step before it is accorded 
recognition, is a question farmers the na- 
tion over are asking themselves. 

“But,” says someone, “the farmers have 
no settled program; they do not them- 
selves know what they wish, what needs 
to be done for them.’ It is true that there 
is no program outlined or suggested 
whereby the farmer can get the just fruits 
of his toil and proper representation in na- 
tional councils. And it is furthér true that 
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Saw Your Own ey 
bertoBuildThatBarn 


OU’RE not the only farmer 

who is waiting to go ahead 

witltneeded farm building be- 
cause lumber pricesare so high. Why 
wait? There’s good lumber over 
there in the woodiot. You and the 
boys can fell the trees and haul the 
logs in spare time this winter. Then 
saw them up into lumber with 
an “‘American’’—the ““Farmer’sSaw 
Mill.” Or you can take the light, 
portable “American” right up to the 
woodlot. By sawing yourown lum- 
ber for a good-sized barn, you can 
save enough money to pay for your 
“American.” Then you can save 
money for your acighbom too, and 
make money yourself by sawing for 
them. 


The “American” is the standard 
portable saw mill, and has been on 
the market for years. Light but 
sturdy, and so simple anyone can 
run it without special skill or ex- 
perience. Saws 2,500 feet a day 
with 8 H. P. farm engine. 





Get our Illustrated War Book and read 
how 2,000 “American” Mills and Wood- 
working Machines sawed their way to 
fame in the forests of France, and at Navy 
Yards, Ship Yards and Cantonments. 


American 
aw Mill 


Promptly Supplied by these Distributors 





Chicago—American Sew Mill Machinery 
Co., 162 North Clinton Street. 

Seattle Wash.— Higgins Machinery Co. 

Portland, Ore.—Portland Machinery Co. 

San Francisco, Calif —Joshua Hendy Iron 
Works. 

Salt Lake City, Utah——-Landes & Co. 

Duluth, Minn.—Duluth Machinery Co. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Brown-McDonald Ma- 
chinery Co. 

Memphis, Tenn.—Riechman-Crosby Co. 











Little Rock, Ark.—Thos. Cox & Son Ma- 
chinery Co. 

Montgomery, Ala.—Lum Machinery and 
Supply Co. , 

Mobile, Ala.—Turner Supply Co. 

New Orleans, La.—A. Baldwin & Co., Ltd. 

Houston, Texas—Peden Iron and Steel Co. 

Texarkana, Ark.—Williams Mill Mfg. Co. 

Muskogee, Okla.—Lester Machinery Co. 

Wytheville, Va.—R. P. Johnson a 

Jacksonville, Fla.—Malsby Machinery Co. 

Atlanta, Ga.— American Machinery Co 

Columbia, 8. C.—Gibbes Machinery Co. 


Write for Free Book and Catalog 


American Saw Mill Machinery Co. 
1380 Hedson Terminal Building, New York City 








Saws at 4c a Cord 


Boes the Work of 10 Men. 


Fast 

ox. Write fan Gasevigtion und monapeen 
THE PHILLIPS DRAG SAW 

Kansas City, 


719 Kemper Side., 














Don’t overlook the Advertisements 








the farmer has too long looked to other 
sources than the farm for leadership. The 
farm representatives in congress, while 
actually wishing well to agriculture and 
fearing to anger a rural constituency, do 
not really represent farming thought ‘and 
needs. And the question is pertinent, 
how jong before the tiller of the soil will be 
a strong, co-equal force in our nation with 
other and inferior forces?—D. H., Kan 


THE FARM WORKSHOP 

This may be a very modest affair on the 
farm or a more ambitious outfit on the 
larger one. The large farm really needs a 
shop and tools sufficient in size and variety 
to repair the common farm machinery. 
Year by year the farmer is buying and us- 
ing new and more expensive machinery. 
The upkeep cost of this machinery must be 
kept as low as possible. To do this it is 
necessary that a shop shall be a part of 
the farm equipment where tools and facil- 
ities for small repairing shall be always at 
hand. 

The ideal of such a shop is one large 
enough that moderate sized machinery 
ean be run into it and worked over during 
the times when the weather precludes 
outside work. Of course, the equipment 
must include a forge. It must also include 
a stock of bolts and iron for braces for the 
simpler machines. With iron working 
tools go the common wood working tools 
needed in certain cases. A strong vise is 
required and a thread cutter for bolts and 
ae saves many trips to town, for the 

arge farm has more or less repair workon 
pumps. A drill cannot be dispensed with 
if one gets far in the repairing line. With 
a forge, drill and thread cutters, most of 
the simple repairs of machinery can be 
undertaken on the farm. And a shop of 
this character is an education mechan- 
ically to the farm boy. The energy that 
wastes itself is otherwise turned in a useful 
direction. 

Many a farmer is now doing his work 
in cleaning up the car and tractor in his 
own workshop. On a stormy day the car 
can be overhauled, cleaned, the connecting 
rods tightened if needed and all work not 
requiring real expert help be done at al- 

most no expense. A farmer near me has 
earned quite a sum by capitalizing his 
knowledge of the automobile in this way. 
He “tunes up” a car for a neighbor at quite 
& saving over garage prices, and the work 
can be watched by the owner who also gets 
a fund of information of his own. 

It appears that the farmer must save 
some of the expense attending repairing 
of the farm machinery. ‘This is the highest 
— labor the farmer hires. The average 

armer with any mechanical ability what- 
ever cannot dispense with at least a small 
repair shop, tho he can expect to do at 
first only the simple and easy jobs. With 
experience comes confidence. He finds 
he can do many things-he used to pay for 
if the tools are present. ‘The outlay need 
not at first be great if only the most needed 
things are bought. Others can be added 
from time to time as experience warrants 
the purchase. The farm work shop can be 
made one of the most interesting features 
of the farm. We make our hay racks from 
the clamps to the finished product right in 
the shop. We make a wagon box ata great 
saving over dealers’ prices, doing the wood 
and iron work ourselves. In fact, we have 
to “sheo” away the neighbors who have 
such jobs and hate to take the trip to town. 

—D. H., Kan. 


Faithful performance of public duty has 
no just-as-good substitutes. They who 
graft in little things in connection with a 
peat trust are not in a position to bring 
vig grafters to time. on wastes 
time and money without fear because 
every Congressman knows the frailties of 
every politician clear down the line to the 
last and least. 
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“Extde” 


It is the battery that 


Li 


building of storage bat 


time-tested and service 
It is the battery that will 


“Exide” and “Jraurlad- 
tensively used by Uncle Sar 
army and navy. 

There is an “Exide” 
you can get the “Exide” 


We will send you the addre 


New York Boston Chicaze 
Atlanta Pittsbargh 


Special Canadian Representatives, 


Washington 
Minneapous 


Chas. 














tary, comfo: odorless 
toiletin the house m5 5 you 
hw it. Don’t Se 09 


to_ inva ide. 
ealth officials sateen 


of specialized experience 


dependably because it is faithfully and dependably 
made in every inch, in every detail. 


Service Station near you where 


E. Goad Engineering Co. Toronto and Montreal 


Batteries are made by this Company for every storage battery purpose 


FIX YOUR OWN 
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You Play Safe When ae Bey An 
inns Battery 


has thirty-one years 
behind it in the 
‘ies for all purposes. 


It is the battery that is made by the largest 
maker of storage batteries in the world. 
It is the battery every feature of which is 

get 





Don’t for- 

that 

-proved. there is an 
serve you faithfully and “Exide” 

Battery 


especially 
madefor 
are ex- ae 
House 
Lighting 
Plant. 


Exide” Batteries 


n for the many needs of his 











Battery specially made to 


meet the demands of your car. Here also you can secure 
real service forwhatever battery you may now be using. 


ss on request. 


Send for a copy of our folder ‘‘Nine Points of Exide” 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY Co. 


The largest maker of storage batteries in the world 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


1919 
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ou make. We furnish you free cata- 
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on every order. 


nest quality seeds, lowest prices and 
pt service oe ot the business. This is a big opportun- 
ty for you. Busy Season Now. Write today. 


CENTRAL sume CORPORATION 
1929 W. 43rd Street 
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FARM PAINTING 


NE of the best annual investments 
a farmer can make is to spend a few 
dollars for paint and take the time 
» apply it properly to the farm buildings 
and implements that are in need of it. 
It not only improves the appearance, but 
is a means of protection against decay 
and A hundred dollars spent for 
paint will likely save ten times that 
amount in the course of a few years. 
Good paint and pure linseed oil is the 
cheapest in the long run. It is usually 
admitted that paint can be more properly 
mixed in a factory than by the painter, 
but in some cases this may be of inferior 
quality, mixed with 
kerosene or gasoline, 
neither of which have 


rust. 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


be scraped off and the wood washed with 
soap and water. 

One of the most essential tools for the 
painter is a good brush. A common form 
for painting large surfaces ic a flat brush 
four to six inches in width with bristles 
at least four inches long. Some prefer a 
round brush on account of the even wear- 
ing of the bristles and because it is better 
suited for rubbing in the paint. The proper 
care of a brush consists in keeping it clean, 
never allowing paint to dry on it. It is 
safe to leave a brush in paint over night, 
but if it is to be idle for longer, it should 
be washed out with turpentine, kerosene 
or gasoline to remove the paint and oil, 
and finally cleansed with soap and water. 
Het water and soap alone will clean a 
brush, but it will take longer to wash it 
without using gasoline or turpentine. 

The best time to do outdoor painting 
is on bright days in spring or fall when 
there is little wind to stir the dust. The 
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slake a half-bushel of quick lime with 
boiling water, covering to keep in the 
steam. Add to it a peck of salt dissolved 
in warm water, three pints of ground rice 
boiled to a thin paste, half a pint of 
Spanish whiting and a pound of clear 
< dissolved in warm water. Mix these 
well together, add five gallons of hot 
water, and let stand several days before 
using. It must be kept in a kettle and 
heated, applying while hot with either a 
coarse brush or a spray pump.—H. G. 


MARKETING THE DRIBLETS 

The motor truck as a factor in the life 
of the rural community is getting more 
important every day, and in those locali- 
ties where the building of good roads has 
gone on for some time the truck is al- 
ready almost as common as the flivver. 
As men keep at this new kind of trans- 
portation there will be developments and 
improvements. Near Indianapolis, where 
truck transportation 

from country to city and 





city to country has 
reached the highest mark 





preserving qualities. It 
will be sate, however, to 
select a paint from a re- 
liable factory and use 
only pure linseed oil in 
thinning it. The basis of 
many of the best paints 
is white lead, using the 
desired coloring matter 
for giving the right tint. 
It doubtft if a 
cheaper or better white 
paint can be procured 
than pure white lead 
mixed with the best lin- 
seed oil and turpentine. 

For painting new 
woodwork, use one hun- 


Is 








in the Middle West, op- 
erators of these lines 
have shown the farmer 
a way to cash in on a lot 

of his products that were 
formerly wasted or fed 
unprofitably to the pigs. 
Many of the farmers 
in Indiana have bulletin 
boards at the roadside on 
which they list the vari- 
ous things they have 
for sale and the articles 
they would like to buy. 
The Idianapolis 








at least two thousand of 





dred pounds of white 
lead, four gallons of lin- 
seed oil and two gallons 
of turpentine. A pint of 
turpentine drier may be 
used or not as desired. 





This Indiana farmhouse was originally very plain and formal. 
addition of the porch at a cost of less than $500 it was 


made into the attractive place you see. 


Chamber of Commerce 
| estimates that there are 
By | 


these signs at the present 
| time. ‘Truck drivers who 

occasionally went by 
| with only part of a load 
got to thinking about 





To mix this properly, 

first break up the lead 

with a paddle, using enough oil to make 
it work smooth, say half a gallon. If 
coloring matter is to be used, it should be 
stirred in thoroly before the remainder 
of the oil is added. Then add the re- 
mainder of the oil and the turpentine. 
If colored paint is to be made, it should 
all be mixed at one time in order to get a 
uniform shade. White lead and pure 
linseed oil make a paint that is slightly 
creamy in color, and in order to make it 
perfectly white it will be necessary to add 
a very small quantity of blue, just as 
blueing is used to whiten the laundry. A 
gallon of any good paint should cover 


six hundred square 





inexperienced person is likely to spread 
the paint on too thickly. A heavy coat 
of thick paint will crack and scale off, 
while two or three coats applied very 
thinly and well rubbed in with the brush, 
will produce the desired effect and prove 
more enduring. Spread just enough paint 
to cover the surface and brush it in well. 
Stir the paint frequently from the bottom 
with a narrow paddle. 

Metal surface should be free from grease 
and rust before paint is applied. Probably 
the best paint for metal of any kind is red 
lead and oil, tho any good paint will pro- 
tect metal for a long time. Little oil will 





these signs as they rolled 
along the nice smooth 
roads and pretty soon something happen- 
ed. They started picking up these little 
driblets of tomatoes, potatoes apples, 
pears, peaches, plums, chickens, squashes, 
pumpkins and everything under the rural 
sun and hauling them to the city where 
there was always a mar<et. Most of this 
was stuff that the individual farmer could 
hardly afford to monkey with, small 
amounts of this and that that ordinarily 
rot under the trees or on the vines and 
cause the passing city folks to say that 
the profiteering farmer.is wasting in order 
to keep the price up on the roof. 

Some of the truckers who come into 
Indianapolis have 





t of surface with 
oat or give three 
squares two coats. 
Old surfaces that 
have been painted 
once will require only 
half much 
oil with the paint as 
a new surface, while 
weatherbeaten wood 
will absorb more oil. 


one « 


about 


as 








gone a step farther 
and have become mer- 
chants as well as 
haulers. They have 
rounded up a string 
of customers on 
whom they can de- 
pend to take stuff 
regularly. They 
sometimes take orders 
from them for cer- 
tain country produce 








The way the paint 
spreads will indicate 
whether or not more 
oul to be added. 

Before paint is applied, wood should 
be perfectly clean and dry. It is some- 
times best to let a new building stand for 
a few weeks till the lumber is perfectly 
dry, before painting. If the surface has 
been painted before, it should be dusted 
off with a stiff brush to remove particles 
of loose paint, and if the paint is badly 
cracked, it will be best to remove as 
much of it as possible with a stiff knife 
or a trowel. When it is desired to re 
move every particle of paint, cover with 
salsoda moistened with water. In a few 


is 


hours the paint will slip, when it should 








Sans paint, sans repairs and sans a buyer. 


be needed in paint that is put on metal. 

While whitewash will do little toward 
protecting farm buildings against decay, 
it is often desirable to use it in order to 
improve the sanitary conditions as well as 
the appearance. To make a good weather- 
whitewash, slake a bushel of quick lime 
with twelve gallons of hot water, then stir 
into this two pounds of salt and a pound 
of zine sulphate dissolved in two gallons 
of boiling water. Add to all this two gal- 
lons of skimmed milk and mix thoroly. 
The whitewash used by the government is 
good for outdoor work. o make it, 





that is in season and 

the next day make 

an attempt to find it 
on their route. What ever they cannot dis- 
pose of to these customers they sell on 
the wholesale market or to stores. 

This is a phase of motor truck marketing 
that should appeal to farmers in a great 
many localities. On the average farm 
there is something “coming on” every day 
of the season and unless sold at the front 
gate it will not pay to gather it. j 

After a while we will probably find it a 
paying investment to put up a little 
shaded platform alongside the road at 
just the right height to slide things onto 
the bed of the truck.—C. E. G. 
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cAmerica's Foremost Gractor 











How Long 
Will Your Tractor Last? 


HE important feature for you to as- 
certain when selecting a tractor is 
durability—long life. Will it last? 


In the Wallis the question is answered 
for you in an unrivalled record of ser- 
vice. Thig “quality” tractor is today 
recognized everywhere as the one great, 
dominatirg tractor success. 


For over 12 years the Wallis has been 
serving on American farms and through- 
out the world. 


Wallis advanced ideas of tractor design, 
light weight, simplicity, durability and 
economy have been prover more than 
practical. This master tractor has un- 
mistakably proven its ability to do the 
work demanded of it year after year. 
It has power. But, more important, 
it has stamina. 

The Wallis ‘‘valve-in-head” engine— 
with completely machine finished com- 
bustion chambers—the wonderful “U” 
frame—the cut and hardenedsteel gears, 
fully enclosed and runningin a constant 


J.I. CASE PLOW WORKS CO., DEPT. T-15, RACINE, WISC., U.S.A. 


bath of clean oil—the over-size bearings 
—the exact machining of every part 
and the unusual care in every step of 
Wallis building, are responsibie for this 
tremendous success. 


Wallis has proven that the rough work 
required of the farm tractor demands 
the finest materials and most accurate 
workmanship. Long life lies in quality 
and design, not in bulk or heavy weight. 
Wallis users—who know that after 
years of service the Wallis is as efficient 
as ever,—treadily confirm this fact. And 
phenomenal records of low cost plow- 
ing and low upkeep per year of service 
attest to the economy of Wallis opera- 
tion. 

Naturally, the Wallis is in great de- 
mand. Men realize that it is a profit- 
able investment because its service is 
constant. 

If you want a Wallis for next Spring, 
today is not an hour too early to see 
the local Wallis dealer or write us. 


Branches and Distributing Houses in All Principal Cities 
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HOW TO PREVENT INSECTS IN 
STORED FOODS 

UCH has been said to encourage 
M greater food production as a means 
of wrecking the high cost of living, 

and every promising idea is gladly wel- 
comed. In addition to the necessity of 
producing the surplus foods, however, it 
is equally as important to conserve them 
after they are grown. It is not enough 
merely to raise food products to be used 
during the wing season, but they must 
be preserved for use thru the winter until 
the next year gives its yield. Storage may 
seem difficult, especially when we think 
of fresh products that must be kept at 
low and nearly constant temperature, but 
fresh foods are a small item compared to 
the tons of dry and dissected products, 
such as fruits, vegetables, cereals, grains, 
and seeds that are easily put away with 
little attention. Because of the ease of 
storing these last named foods they are 
often carelessly put away to court their 


destruction by imsects and 


SCéECRSSPFUL' FARMING 


inside the seed, and giving no outward 
indication of their presence they are often 
eaten. "Tis true meat and beans are 
a good food combination, but most of us 
prefer pork with beans in place of delicate 
worms. Precauti measures to keep 
insects out of foods are too simple for us 
to taunt our dietary imstincts in this 
manner. 

For such troubles, prevention is the 
best procedure and consists in making 
certain that all insect forms, adults, co- 
coons, larvae and eggs are killed when 
foods are stored. 

Fortunately all imsects giving the 
trouble are mainly beetles or moths and 
on account of the close similarity are 
easily killed by at least one of three simple 
treatments. are the application 
of heat, the use of lime, and fumigation. 

No common food or grain msect can 
ture of 125 
Fahrenheit for any length of time. is 
makes it very simple to heat for an hour 
small quantities of flour, meals, cereals 
and other foods hens to be stored, and 
safely avoi . For large quanti- 
ties like grains, a heated room can be used 
but they must be left a longer time 
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hundred cubic feet of space. To fumigate 
beans, for example, they are put into an 
air tight barrel, a half Powe & of carbon 
disulphide in a saucer set on top and the 
barrel covered tightly with wet blankets. 
The heavy fumes coming off rapidly settle 
down thru the barrel to kill all forms of 
insects. Fumigation is complete in twelve 
hours when the contents should be 
thoroly aired. Smaller containers for 
other forms of food may be used, pouring 
the liquid directly on it without harm 
to the food value. 

This treatment must be cautiously 
used since the fumes cause headache 
after being breathed for a long time and 
are highly explosive when mixed with 
air. These are not such serious objections 
in the mind of the careful operator, how- 
ever, when he notes how easily carbon 

isulphide can be used and how effectively 
it kills all insects without lessening the 
value or- palatability of foods.—A. A. 


FARMERS’ COOPERATIVE EN- 
TERPRISES 
Just how far and in what way farmers 
should go into cooperative enterprises 





both in buying and selling resolves _it- 
self into a question having 
many sides and conclusions. 

Where private capital has 

failed to come up to oppor- 





vermin 

It has been estimated that 
insects alone take an annual 
toll of about five percent of 


the stored food products in the 
United States—a destruction 
which nullifies our efforts to- 
wards fuller pantries by as 
much as two hundred million 
dollars annually. This loss is 
preventable if attended to at 
the right time, and for the 
farmer carrying over his seeds 
for the next planting or the 
housewife collecting the 
winter's supply of dried fruits, 
meals, grains and other foods 
there is no better time for 
control measures than when 
the products are going into 
storage. If an ounce of pre- 
vention is ever worth a pound 
of cure, it certainly is such 
with bug troubles im stored 
winter supplies. 

Canned foods are free from 
insects, but this method of 
preservation will not care for 














tunities and is taking undue 
profit, the farmer in conjunc- 
tion with his neighbor feels no 
compunction in taking hold. 
Often the town is to blame for 
the inception of cooperative 
stores, shipping associations 
and the like. In some parts of 
the country we find cooperative 
sneral stores doing a thriving 
usiness and saving their pa- 
trons, both stockholders and 
outsiders, a very appreciable 
sum yearly in dividends. 
The wide awake town, we 
discover, has little to fear 
from the farmer in merchan- 
dise channels. Neither has 
the enterprising town any 
reason to fear the competition 
of the mail order house, a bug- 











Corn curing house built by a central west farmer 


wherein he cures and tests his seed corn 


bear in retail circles in recent 
years. One cooperative store 
in which the writer has a share 
} came about thru unfair prices 
in handling farm produce. We 








the big share of supplies, 
that are bulky enough to be 


put away in bags, barrels and bins. Flour | to become heated thru. Professor Burgess 


and its substitutes, meals of all kinds, 


beans, cowpeas, dried peas, dried fruits 
and untold numbers of other stored foods 


are subject to insect troubles. As they 


come from the garden or field they con-| there was no injury 


tain one or more forms of insects for which 


|of North Carolina has tested the possible 
danger of heat treatment in killing viable 
seeds and found that with a temperature 
of 140 degrees Fahrenheit for an hour 
; to germination. This 





|makes heat treatment practical, conven- 


there must either be precautionary treat-| ient and a very efficient method of com- 


ment at 
tention during the time of storage. 

Dry flour is fairly safe in storage, but 
even then may become infested. It is not 
unusual to; find lumps of it cemented 
together by sticky eggs of the flour beetle, 
or large, fluffy clusters formed by a fine 
web of the meal moth. It may possibly 
contain active, feeding worms at some 
time during the season. Flour substitutes 
are even more susceptible, for being rela- 
tively course and containing the grain 
embryo, they offer better feeding and 
living conditions. In the bottom of the 
meal barrel or bin, trouble may be caused 
by big yellow worms carried in with the 
grain and hatched during storage. 

To the inexperienced, stored peas and 
cowpeas are the biggest disap ointment. 
Going mto storage m fine condition they 
usually come out later shot full of holes 
by the weevil. This insect lays its eggs 
on the peas in the field and the young 
get inside the pea to mature and tunnel 
out during storage. Beans of all kinds 


are subject to a similar insect that de- 
stroys the bean entirely or makes it unfit 
as food for man or beast. Weevilly beans 
are worthless for seed ’ 


The larvae are 


the beginning, or constant at- 


| batting insects. 
| Heat treatment can readily be used 
but controlling temperature is not an 
easy task without a thermometer. For 
this reason one may hesitate to risk 
viable grains or seeds. For storing beans, 
| peas, and similar foods subject to weevil, 
the use of air-slacked lime may e sub- 
stituted. One part by weight of lime to 
one part of beans is a good proportion for 
small quantities and may be lessened one- 
half for larger amounts. Lime is harmless 
to the beans and person handling them, 
but is simple and convenient and yet 
destructive to the insects. It is a cheap 
guarantee for weevil-free food or seed. 
Salting has been considered by some as 
a safe remedy for these insects. Such is 
not true, however. This practice is not 
only worthless from the standpoint of 
weevil control, but acually does damage 
by making conditions more favorable. 
The remedy that permits of ‘widest use 
on stored seeds and foods of all kinds is 
fumigation by carbon disulphide or “high 
life.”” This is a clear'liquid easily obtained 
at the drug store and effective in small 
quantities—one pound being enough for 
one hundred bushels of grain or one 











chose to believe this lineshould 
be handled with less profit, and failing 
to get relief thru petition to established 
stores, stock was subscribed and a general 
store was established to handle such 
goods as the farmer bought most largely 
and also to handle economically the butter 
and eggs and cream which formed an 
imposing total during the year. 
his store was bitterly fought by the 
private-capital business of the town. Im- 
mediately prices were lowered in lines 
sold and prices of produce at once jumped 
up to a point that left little margin of 
profit. It was too late, however, to head 
off the cooperative store. The town was 
reaping the fruit of its planting in unfair 
profits. 

The capital stock was at first very small, 
but a system of cash sales was adopted sc 
none of this capital should be used in 
credits. As the established stores gave 
credit largely they dually drew the 
less thrifty buyer and this was a distinct 
benefit to the cooperative store. Gradu- 
ally the enterprise got on its feet and in- 
creased its capital stock. It paid and still 

ays eight percent to holders of stock and 
our percent to non-stockholders trading 
with it. 

In addition to this farmer-owned store 
there are now a mill, an elevator and 
another shipping association controlled by 
farm capital. It has come to be seen that 
the farmers can often pool their capital 
to great advantage in buying and sellin 
almost any line of properly advertise 
commodities.—D. H., Kans. 
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To Last 


ORE farmers every day are 
M learning to figure tractor 
economy in terms of total 
cost—purchase price, operating cost 


and upkeep—average throughout 
the life of a tractor. 


And they are finding it in 
ever increasing numbers in the G O 
Tractor 


Consider in the saving power 
and wear afforded by the G O driv- 
ing mechanism—the biggest advance 
ever made in tractor engineering. 


It has no gears to be stripped 
when the tractor meetsan unexpected 
obstruction. The motor is saved the 
endless jolts and jars which accom- 
pany gear-shifting in all gear driven 
machines. 


Its speed can be changed 


The General Ordnance Company 


Tractor Division 


Executive and Eastern Sales Office: 
TWO WEST 43rd STREET 
NEW YORK 


Western Sales Office and Factory 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IA. 


Eastern Factory: 
DERBY, CONNECTICUT 


How Long Ought a Tractor 


while the tractor is in motion, pre- 
venting loss of momentum and waste 
of power in starting up again. 


There are six speeds forward 
and six reverse—controlled so easily 
that anyone can adapt them to any 
kind of work, in the field or at the 
belt pulley. 


The engine is protected from 
racking and strain by the heavy spiral 
springs and 3-point suspension of the 
front axle. It runs equally well on 
Kerosene or Gasoline. Every part 
is instantly accessible, down to the 
dust-proof gears, enclosed in an oil 


Farmers who have learned 
the facts which make for economy in 
atractorwill be interestedin receiving 
The General Ordnance Company’s 
booklet —‘‘How Success Came To 
Power Farm.” No obligation and 
no charge. 
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A FARM THAT CAME BACK 

Continued from page 12 
say this is some jump for corn that doesn’t 
pop. At that tume you coud hardly say | 
that this land would raise corn at all 
mostly spindling stalks and nubbins. This | 
year | am confident that the average yield | 
will be ninety and the twenty six 
acres will give me two hundred bushels of 
the best seed ears. \ That will be the most 
I have ever gathered since I have been sell- 
ing seed. 

“When the corn is well matured, but 
long before I think there is any danger of a 
freeze, I take a bag and go out hunting 
for that ideal ear and bring in a lot of 
candidates which make up my supply of 
commercial seed. I pick every ear of seed 
myself. This is rather slow business a; I 
get only eight or nine bushels a day, but it 
pays. When a freeze comes I quit. 

“On the second floor of the corncrib 
there is a long room under the roof where 
all the seed ears are dried on long racks. 
This is as dry a place as there is on the 
farm and I have never found it necessary 
to use artificial heat. The air circulates 
freely as no ear is in contact with another. 
I am sure this method of handling is all 
right in this climate for the seed used at 
home is strong and my customers have 
never sent or brought back a single bushel. 
Thru the advertising that comes with 
competition at the shows I have developed 
a demand that is way ahead of what can 
be supplied from this farm. 

There is generally a place for a few acres 
of wheat on this farm and the last crop, 
thanks to the new method of treatment, 
was- absolutely free from smut. The 
method used is one that requires soaking 
for five hours in cold water, a dip for one 
minute in water at a temperature of 119 | 
degrees, a wait of ten minutes and then a 
ten-minute soaking in water at 129 de- 
grees. The wheat is then dried and is 
ready to plant. Mr. Carter says this 
method not only eliminates the smut but 
also kills the seed of cockle. In his experi- 
ence cheat has lived thru this treatment. 
The wheat he grew this year was between 
two fields both of which were smutty and 
it had no smut whatever. It was also free 
of cx yckle. 

The sidelines on the Carter place prob- 
ably amount to enough to deserve a} 
different designation. That they do make | 
such a showing in the returns is due to the 
energy of Miss Ida Carter who is a born 
manager and an enthusiast. The poultry 
belongs to her and so do the cows, seven of 
them that she milks night and morning all 
by herself. Her income is represented in 
the dairy products, poultry and eggs pro- 
duced. And in spite of the hard work that 
so many cows and chickens make neces- 
sary her head keeps working right alon 
with her hands. She is a wide reader an 
keeps well informed as to what is going on 
in public affairs as well as to what the lead- 
ing poultrymen are doing. ‘The reason I 
can get so much work done and still have 
jlenty of leisure,’”’ says she, “is because I 
like to work and I don’t keep continually 
stewing around about every little thing 
that doesn’t go just right. A whole lot 
more people rust out than wear out from 
good healthful exercise. When the sugar 
shortage came along, just for an example, 
a lot of women stewed around and worried 
themselves sick because they didn’t know 
how they were going to get their cannin 
done. 1 usedsyrup wherever I could an 
then forgot about it. 

“Some people wonder where a woman 
who milks seven cows twice a day, takes 
care of a hundred hens, a house and a gar- 
den finds time to do any reading. Well, I 
just. take time and use it any way I want 
It is almost a rule with me to read at 
least one hour every evening. All the time 
I spend with books and magazines is rest 
and probably does me as much good as 
tho I were sleeping. When I do go to bed 
no troubles can keep me awake for more 
than a few minutes. You can’t spend 
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| Carter with a bunch of her Barred Rock 
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sleepless nights and feel like getting up 
in the morning and being nice to the Jer- 


The picture shows the capable Miss 


yullets and cockerels. If-all her feathered 
ivestock could have been brought together 
for the oceasion it would have resembled 
a view of the farm bird section of Noah’s 
famous collection. But the flock of bronze 
turkeys, headed by the grand champion 
tom of the Indiana state fair, was far afield, 
the noisy guineas were shy and the geese 
haughty and exclusive. Some of this poul- 
try is kept because Miss Carter likes to 
look at them, for the same reason that she 
raises so many dahlias. But the chickens 
and the turkeys are real money-makers in 
addition to i ornamental. The 
guineas furnish quite a few hard shelled 
eggs as a reward for diligent search in se- 
cluded corners and they also provide a lot 
of ‘“‘game’’ forthe table. Very few of them 
reach the market and there is no market 
for the eggs. 

“You can’t coddle chickens’’ is one of 
the simple rules that this farm woman has 
discovered in a number of years of ex- 
perience. “Give them natural environ- 
ment so far as possible. Don’t dope them 
up with condiments, but give them the 
things they can use in making eggs. Give 
them a balanced ration and make them 
work. I believe there are some things that 
will force an unnatural egg production for 
a time but they are bad for the birds. They 
weaken them and the first thing you know 
they are no good at all. I know a woman 
who practically ruined her flock of layers 
by filling them full of condiments when all 
they needed was real food, plenty of sun- 
light and exercise. 

“Since I have been raising chickens I 
have learned a thing or two about pro- 
duction. There is a good deal i olinn 
and housing, but there is a surprising lot 
in having birds that are inclined that way. 
On August 6th Professor Phillipsof Purdue 
held a culling demonstration on our farm. 
He took twenty-one out of a flock of 
ninety-eight, but three of these were re- 
moved for other reasons than inability 
to. produce e One was blind and the 
others inj in ways that might have 
interfe with their usefulness. After 
this culling the flock produced practically 
as many eggs as before. Knowing how to 
pick out the hens that are not going to lay 
is about as valuable knowledge as a poul- 
try raiser may have. It gets him started 
off right. If I had known this in the begin- 
ning the average of seventy-five eggs per 
hen would not haverlasted long. Now they 
shell out about twice that number. My 
books show that the flock brings in about 
four dollars gross per bird. I feed them 
quite a bit but probably not more than a 
dollar's worth each in a year. It is rather 
hard on the farm where you raise much of 
the feed to tell just what the cost has been. 

“In the old days there was a period in| 
the winter when we got no eggs at all. 
Now I get eggs all winter. The way to 
do it is to keep the hens feeling like laying. 
There is no regular rule to go by as sents 
feed. I change feed according to the scale 
of prices at the feed store in our little town 
or at the mill. Usually I have corn, wheat, 
screenings, oats, meat scraps, bran, 
cracked corn, hominy hearts and whatever 
else I can get at a reasonable price that 
chickens like to have. You must cater to 
their specie. I do a lot of little things 
that I know they appreciate. I keep feed 
available all the time in the cold weather, 
but they have to hustle to get it. Some-| 
times I aay 5s a skinned rabbit in the | 
house after the boys have been hunting or 
have caught one in a trap. You have no/ 
idea how this pleases a flock of hens that 
are crazy for stuff with which to make egg. 
They will keep jumping for it until they 
have picked the carcass clean. We also 
have enough cabbage put away so that I 
can occasionally hang up a head for the 
layers. This green stuff is a big factor in | 
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Direct 
From 

Factory 
To You 


50" 


Anniversary 


Sale 





T is fifty years this December since we 


built our factory. We want to make 

our fifty years of experience of much 
value to you. 
Until December 31st we will give a dis- 
count from our regular net prices. 
This is our usual anniversary offer. If 
you write us today, there is plenty of 
time to get your catalog before the 15th 
of the month. You can then carefully 
examine our line and pick the mill that 
suits you best. 


QUAKER CITY 
Grinding Mills 


There is a mill in our family that will 
Just suit your requirements. Twenty- 
three styles from our ‘Household Mill’”’ 
to our largest custom mill. 
Our A-10 (pictured here) has found a remark- 
ably wide use amcng the farmers. Likewise our 
C-8 Mill. These mills have a capacity of from 
10 to 30 bushels per hour. Our K7 Mill is a 
ighty good mill for the man with a small en- 
gine or motor, it can be operated nicely on from 
2 to 4 Horse Power giving a capacity of from 5 
to 15 bushels per hour. We equip our mills 
with the pulley to suit your power. 
Do not lay this aside until you have written 
for that catalog. It is absolutely free; no obli- 
gations on your part. 


GRIND CORN AND COB TOGETHER 


Corn and cob ground together make a very 
superior feed for cattle. Qur mills will grind 
this to a very fine meal and with a good capa- 


city as well. The good capacity and small 
power consumed, together with its better 
ities have made the “QUAKER CITY 


ILL” a favorite with the farmers and also 
the agricultural schools and experiment sta- 
tions in the country. 

We ship you our mill on a ten day trial. If it 
is not satisfactory you may return it and we 
will refund your money cheerfully. 
Our catalog and ANNIVERSARY OFFER 
will be of much interest to you. 

Prompt ship- 
ments mean satis- 
fied customers 


THE A.W. STRAUB 
COMPANY 







‘ie 
3731.38 Pert Stret 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Founders of 
the Grinding Mill 
Industry 











THE A. W. STRAUB CO., 
Dept. 1T3731-39 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send me your latest catalog on Quaker 
City Grinding Millis. 
Pak bias chechnnesdbéd dctdiastbedhoonecede 
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keeping them contented and in good work- 
ing order. One thing that makes some 
poe laugh is the snowball I put in the 

ouse in bad winter weather, but the hens 
thank me for it. They don’t like ice water 
but you often notice them eating snow 
even when they have water of the right 
temperature available. Anyone who 
doesn’t believe that snow is acceptable can 
find out without much trouble.” 

Miss Carter is enough of a business 
woman to sell what her flock and herd pro- 
duce to good advantage and she also buys 
with an eye to conserving the profits she 
has made. For instance she wanted a cer- 
tain style of coal-burning brooder that had 


a capacity for several hundred chicks.’ 


She secured the agency, sold a number of 
them to farmers in the county and got her 
own free of cost and a little more profit 
in the bargain. This brooder, she says, 
operates on six cents worth of hard coal a 
day, which must seem like a very small 
amount when seen in the bottom of a scut- 
tle. In former years a brooder of large 
capacity was very necessary as she raised 
several hundred chicks each season for a 
well-known breeder who lives only a few 
miles away. 

There are tens of thousands of farms 
that can easily handle as much poultry as 
Miss Carter is handling and hardly notice 
it. But too many farmers and their wives 
think that the income from a flock is only 
“chicken money” and not worth serious 
consideration. Well, let’s see how things 
have turned out in this case. Last spring 
three thousand eggs for hatching were 
shipped to various places in Indiana, Ohio 
and Illinois. They were sold at the low 
price, considering the quality of the birds, 
of $1.50-a dozen. The profit was figured 
at round $200. This poultrywoman says 
she prefers to sell at a low figure and keep 
the demand going strong, as a lot of the 
fancy breeders who put their prices way 
up on the roof have a big lot of eggs left 
that must be sold on the regular market. 

“Of course,” she says, reading from the 
records, ‘‘only a small part of the eggs are 
sold for setting. Most of them go as com- 
mercial eggs. Since January 25th and up 
to October Ist I have sold eggs of this kind 
to the amount of $235.83 exactly. During 
1918 I sold $325 worth besides what were 
used on the farm. I also sold about $100 
worth of breeding birds and culls to the 
amount of $50. 

““My turkey business brings me a good 
deal of money and they do not cause me 
a great deal of trouble once they get well 
started. They brought in $400 last year. 
Usually I sell a few birds to the neighbors 
in the spring and agree to buy the young 
ones back in the fall at a certain price per 
pound. By advertising in the farm papers 
I have developed a good market for every- 
thing I have to sell and more too. This fall 
I do not need to advertise my turkeys as I 
have seventy-six unfilled orders left from 
last year and no doubt many of them are 
still good prospects. 

Down here at the end where you usuall 
find the old cow’s tail I am going to tack 
on a word or two about what Miss Carter 
has done with her little bunch of Jerseys. 
They are perhaps a sideline, for she is 
primarily interested in the feathered 
stock. Some dairymen in the big milk pro- 
ducing centers might sniff at the results, 
but they add very materially to the 
income. There is little trouble in market- 
ing for a truck picks up the cans of milk 
at the gate every morning. The five cows 
that were milking last year, including a 
heifer or two, brought im more than $400 
in addition to-raising four heifers. And 
since they were born in the never-to-be- 
forgotten year they were named Liberty, 
Democracy, Freedom and Victory. 

But the Carter brothers and sister con- 
tributed much more substantially than by 
giving calves patriotic names and Miss Ida 
sent the dahlias of two hundred varieties 
to the soldiers in the hospitals. 

These folks get a lot besides money out 
of the land. 
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Your Father 


Probably 


helled with 
a Sandwich 


Back in the days when you were a youngster your father 
probably shelled with a Sandwich. Or hadhis corn shelled 
by one. He knows machinery. He knows what a corn 
sheller should do and how it should do it. He knows how 
the powerful Sandwich shells clean. How it makes corn 
bring top market prices by cleaning the shelled corn per- 
fectly—thus greatly increasing profits. And because it 
provides these advantages every farmer wants his corn 
shelled by the Sandwich. Here is your opportunity to 


greatly increase your income, 


Power-Driven 


ANDw ic 


Corn Shellers 


Your Grandfather, Too, Knows 
what remarkably fine shelling and cleaning you can expect of 
a Sandwich. For Sandwich Shellers have been used through- 
out the great corn belt since the days of ’56—saving their 
cost for every man that invests in one. 


You’ve a Neighbor That Owns One 

Get up close to a durable Sand- 
wich and see how smoothly it turns. 
Like clock-work! Go to the nearest 
Sandwich dealer or better still, goto 
a neighbor that owns one and sce it 
in actual operation. You'll come 
away with a new conception of what 
a good corn sheller really is. 


Large Capacity—Saves P ower 


Sandwich Shellers are all big- 
capacity machines, yet run on a 
minimum of power. Mechanical 

to the smallest detail. 
Vibration and wear practically elim- 
inated. Easy runni assured. 
Remarkable durability. id frame 
of selected, weather-resisting oak— 
not maple that costs less but warps 
and rots. No other sheller builder 
uses oak for frames. 


Thefe is a Sandwich that will 
exactly meet your needs, Portable 
or stationary. 50 styles and sizes, 
from the one-hole hand power to 
the powerful, eight-hole spring and 
cylinder shellers. Horse - power, 
steam, tractor, windmill—or gasoline 

or with the famous Sandwich 

cess- Power Engine that delivers 
gg 40% more power than 
rat 


Many Special Features 

The Extra-Heavy, Force Feed 
and Hand Wheel adjusting all 
springs in one operation are but two 
of the many valuable, exclusive 
Sandwich features. Find out their 
full importance writing for the 
helpful Sandwich Sheller 
tells how easily you can make your 
corn grade up and save bushels now 


“wasted by poor shelling and clean- 


ing. Write today. 


SANDWICH MANUFACTURING CO., 500ak St., SANDWICH, ILL. 
BRANCHES: Council Bluffs Sioux Falls Kansas City Cedar Rapids Peoria 


Bailders of Quality Corn Harvest\Machinery for 63 Years (38) 
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‘Questions 2“ General Interest 





Signed inquiries will be promptly answered 

by mail if two-cent stampis enclosed. Ad- 

dress. ‘Subscribers’ [aformation Bureau,” 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 











DAIRY RATION 

What will be the best feeds to give my 
dairy cows for milk production? I have 
plenty of timothy and corn but no clover, 

LH. » Missouri. 

In order to determine a good balanced 
ration, it is necessary to know the weight 
and yield of the cows and when economy 
is to be figured, we should have the feeds 
available and the prices at which they may 
be had. It will be well for you to dispose 
of some of the timothy and buy alfalfa. 
Alfalfa usually may be obtained at about 
the price of the timothy and is’a far better 
corn fodder, 


dairy forage. Using alfalf 

corn, and wheat bran the following is a 
good ration under aver conditions: 
\lfalfa, 10 pounds; corn fodder, 10 pounds; 
corn, 6 pounds; wheat bran, 2 pounds. 
Where oil : or roots are available, much 
better results may be made. A good ra- 
tion for a one thousand pound cow giving 
twenty-five pounds of milk daily is silage, 
30 pounds; clover, 124% pounds, and 7 


: . . . . 
pounds daily of a grain mixture containing 
four parts of corn, two parts bran and one 
yttonseed meal. 


pa Lo 
AGE OF TREES TO PLANT 
What size of apple trees are best for 
planting an orchard? What age also?— 
M. C. B., Illinois. 


Medium sized trees are best for planting 

e orchard. Big overgrown trees usually 

have poor buds and cost more and on the 

other hand, weak stunted trees are never 

y to make a successful growth. Four 

es for one year olds and five to six 

r two year olds are considered aver- 

ge si There is much controversy in 

regard to the proper age of nursery stock 

for orchard planting but the supporters of 

the one year old trees are more numerous 

than those who argue that two year olds 

There are very few who prefer 

ree year old trees. One year old trees 

re especially valuable in that they can be 
headed to suit the orchardist. 


FEEDING CANE SEED 


cane seed good as a feed for cattle 
How is it fed?—J. C.,"Wiscon- 





id hogs? 


On account of its lack of palatability 
inarily cane seed is not particularly 
desirable as a hog feed. It has also been 
found that amber cane seed is about 
10 percent less valuable than corn for 
dairy cows. However, under various con- 
ditions, it wil! prove a valuable feed. For 
dairy cows and swine the best method of 
feeding is in the form of a meal as part of 
the grain ration. Care must be taken that 
cane seed does not heat and its value as a 
feed be thus impaired. Usually the de- 
mand for good cane seed is such that it 
not pay to feed it in any considerable 


} « 
ag 
: 


quantity. 
DESTROYING MITES 
[ am troubled with mites in my chicken 
house and wish to know how I can best 
control them.—A. N., Iowa. 
Thoro spraying with kerosene or crude 
g particular care that every nook 
and c! y isreached, will effectually con- 
trol these pests. It is a very good idea to 


spray the hen house, twice yearly, once 
before the birds are put in the house in 

fall and again in the spring. All of the 
portable fixtures should be moved to the 





yard and sunned for a few hours and the 
interior then sprayed with a good disin- 
fectant solution such as the coal tar dips 
which are widely advertised or the gas 
drip which is a by-product of gas manufac- 
ture. A good mixture is one containing 
lime to whiten the house, a disinfectant 
which will kill disease germs and kerosene 
or crude oil to kill the mites. Thus you 
accomplish three purposes with one appli- 


cation. 


HICKORY PLANTATION 

I would like to get some information in 
regard to starting a hickory nut tree, how 
to plant, and when and where, care of, 
how long before they bear, ete.—R. T. L., 
Wisconsin. 

The hickory nut tree may be started 
from either seed or young trees purchased 
from the nurserymen. It is probably best 
for you to obtam your trees in the latter 
manner but if you wish to plant seed you 
may do so as soon as they afe ripe, or 
stratify until spring in sand or under a 


r 


light cover of sawdust. Cutti from 
soft grown roots may also be to get 
another variety by oma * n these 
stock not over two years lant the 


trees in the spring, carefully protecting the 
roots against the sun and wind. Water 
thoroly and press the soil firmly about the 
roots of the trees. The best soil for the 
hickory is a rich loam which is well 
drained and at the same time plentifull 





supplied with moisture. The at whic 

they come into bearing depends much on 

the variety. With grafted trees it is con-| prea? ® 
siderably earlier t with seedlings. 


carries a 


Some nuts have been produced by trees 


Save $2 to $3 Per Bu. 
Tested Seed—BSuckhorn Free—Guar-nteed 

ow and save 
High-grade 
very scarce later, you 
obtain the best at our low prices. Every lot shi 


Buy direct fro 
















Tells how to judge good trees; 
how to select varieties suited to 
your needs; how, whenand where 
to plant; how to make orchard 
produce before trees bear; plant- 
ing ; ripening dates, ete. 
It gives Neosho fair prices direct 
from nursery toplanter. Get this 
book, postpaid, without cost. For 
1c we will include another 
valuable book, Inside Facts of 
ee ha _ Growing —“a 
wonderful help to fruit growers.” 
Get both books today 





















Neosho Roots make Quality Fruits 













Outlook iy for bighee 
money. 00 r 

seed such as we offer wilt be 
Get your whi ean 









le 


test t giving purity and germination. 
m “World's Largest Mail Order See 






eight or nine years old but this is probably | fiouse and sare money, Hare new reckoned Ten 
four or five years sooner than can ordinar- y\~ eS het bu.; Unhulled Sweet Clover, $6; 
















ily” be expected. 


SEEPAGE THRU CONCRETE 

Will alkali seep thru into a concrete 

cistern and if so can it be prevented and 
how?—J. R. F., South Dakota. 

Alkali will not seep into a conerete cis- 
tern if the concrete has been properly pro- 
portioned, mixed and placed. This means 
a dense mixture containing wel. graded 
sand and pebbled with sufficient cement to 
fill the void or air spaces. Such a mixture 
would be represented by one consisting of 
one part of cement, two parts well graded, 
clean sand and three well graded, 
clean pebbles, or broken stone. Sand 
should range from \ inch downward to 
fine particles, exclusive of dust; pebbles or 
broken stone, from \ to say 1\ to 1% 
inches. This does not mean that you can 
use one = of cement to five parts of 
ordinary bank-run gravel; rather, it means 
that the sand and pebbles must be screened 
and a mixture prepared of the definite 
proportions above mentioned. 


INCOME TAX QUESTION 

If I agree to take a farm from A next 
March for $150 per acre and a week later 
another party agrees to take the farm for 
$165, will I have to pay tax on the land 
sale? The deed will be made from A to 
the party that pays $165 for the farm. 
I do not pay any money but put $2,000 
in bank as a guarantee that I will take 
the farm next March and pay price asked 
in cash.—P. B., Ia. 

When the land deal mentioned by you 
is closed, you will be required to figure 


your actual profit in the transaction as 


the best, 


Pp 
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duced prices. 
lished seed company. Your money back 
it. Satisfaction our first aim. Clover Crop short 
——write before advamce and compare our sec 


page catalog. 
A. A. Berry Seed Co., Bo 


pedigreed strains, 
Our ricid tests insure 
is «© sellonly seed of 
alsocarrya complete 
Geld seeds, 


FREE 


for your copy, also free samples and Disco catalog. 
Dakota Improved Seed Company, 





othy, $5.10 and other seeds at re- 
No risk buying from an old-estab- 
if_you want 








1 with 
today for free samples and bi - 
Everything querantecd, <2. 
x 819 


Send 


We specialize in best varieties 
only. Hardy registered ard 
bd Prices reasonable. 
results, Our policy 
known quality. We 
line of guaranteed 





Complete manual on growing, feeding and care 
of Alfalfa. Worth $$$ to you. Write today 














ermination. 
Send for sample seed, free bookled 
containin: i directions 


AT ONE-HALF 
AGENTS PRICES 


Smal! or Large Lots by Express, Freight or Parcel 

Pear Pium, Cherries ‘i 

Ornamental Trees, 
)RSERY 


ries, Grapes, Nuts. Shade 
and Shrubs. Catalog FREE. 








“income”’ taxable under the Income Tax 





Law. The difference between what you 
have agreed to buy the farm at and the 
price at which it is to be sold to the third 
person, less all expenses incident to-closing 


_eaetiees Double tire 
any tire between c: 
: free. Agents wan 
Am. Auto Accessories Co. Dept. 619 














Ciel ..: O 
therdeakh constitutes “net ”” from 
« sale of land, altho the d third 


rty may be made directly - the first. 

ut, of course, unless this profit, plus your 
net earnings for the same year ex the 
sum of your $2,000 exemption if you —~ 
the head of a family or $1000 if 
not the head of a family and $200 tae or rhe 
dependent child, and your other deduc- 
tions allowed under the Income Tax 
Law, you will not be required to pay any 
tax. But in determining whether you 
must pay income tax, the profits in this 
deal must be-figured the same as any other 
sort of income. 


PUMPKIN SEEDS FOR STOCK 

Will raw pumpkins and seeds do harm 
to hogs and will the pumpkin seeds dry up? 
I have been taking the seeds out for the 
cows, but it takes too long a time.— 
G. F. L., Indiana. 

Raw _-€ seeds will do no harm to 
hogs. The seeds contain much nutriment 
and should not be wasted. Pigs relish 
them and they act as a vermifuge, freeing 
the animal of worms and putting the di- 
gestive organs in condition. The 
only thing ts to avoid an excess as the seeds 
are rich in protein a oil and too many 
may cause digestive disturbances. 

The tradition among farmers that 
pumpkin seeds tend to cows and 
hence should be removed before feeding 
has no good foundation. 


WILD PARSNIPS POISONOUS 

Are wild parsnips poisonous either to 
animals or humans when eaten either raw 
or cooked? When growing with tame par- 
snips will the two mix? if they mix will 
the mixed variety be poisonous?—H. H.., 
lowa. 

According to authorities on weeds, the 
wild parsnip, which is derived feom the 
tame parsnip which have gone to the 
bad, is not good for food and is poisonous 
when eaten raw or cooked. They are also 

isonous to animals when eaten by them. 
Tt is probable that when growing with 
tame parsnips, the two will mix as far as 
seed is concerned. However there will 
be no danger of a poison in the tame par- 
snips of the current season’s growth. 
There have been no investigations alo 
this line, but it is our opinion that the 
from the mixed variety would not be safe 
to use because the seed might carry the 
characteristics of the wild parent. 


SAWDUST FOR BEDDING 

Is sawdust good for bedding livestock 
and if it is used, will it injure the land when 
the manure is applied to it?—L. D., 
Nebraska. 

Sawdust is a good absorbent and may be 
used for bedding livestock with success. 
It has in itself little manureal value and 
it decomposes very slowly. However, the 
value of the manure absorbed is not les- 
sened. It is well to use as little sawdust 
as is consistent with the purpose in bed- 
ding the animals. If shavings or coarser 
material is used, it might be well to avoid 
extremely heavy applications to the land 
in order to prevent possible damage to its 
physical characteristic. 


DOES HAY EQUIPMENT GO WITH 
BARN? 


Would it be lawful for me to remove the 
hay rope and slings from the barn on a 
farm I recently sold or are they considered 
a part of the equipment of the barn?— 
H. N., Minn. 

Since the hay ropes and slings were 
apparently maintained in the barn under 
such circumstances as to lead the pur- 
chaser of the place to suppose that this 
ag Sa would pass to him as part of 
the farm, I am of the opinion that you 
would not be entitled to remove them. 
The general rule is that things of that 
kind installed for permanent use are 
supposed to go with the place, unless the 
seller expressly reserves them in selling 
the farm. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
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The United States 
government is 
spending more than 
twen*y million dok 
lara in San Diego 
in permanent sta- 
tions for its air, 
land and sea forces, 
because official tests 
Proved the advan- 
tages, in comfort 
and efficiency, of 
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Through Pullman service on the San Diego and Arizona 





your dreams 


January and immune from the rigors 
cold, ag ideal home is ready for 
Diego, ( ‘alifornia, where the sun 
lays each year. 


Here, ‘orchards and plantations of the apple 
and pear, the naval orange and the fig, the grape 
fruit, lemon and guava, vineyards and produce 
gardens, slope to the edge of bay and ocean 
and rise through upland valleys around a 
thriving modern city of 85,000 inhabitants. 


Warehips in the bay, army and navy aviators 


over the city, the free out of door 


pipe organ recital every afternoon in the great 
park, the early Spanish mission buildings, four 
hundred miles of splendid boulevards reaching 
into the mountain passes, combine to make 


n adventure in happiness in, 
[)i€Qo 
Califosia 


its eastern connections, the last transconti- 


nental line to be completed, commences January 1, 1920, 





341 Spreckles 
San Diego, C 
}— -L. 
send me 





San Diego—California Club, 


citadel 
Zone. 
ifornia. 
I should like to know more about San Diego, California. 
your booklet. 
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Honest Mills Sold In An 
Honest 


Sweep Getadee— Triste 
Geared i 
Bearing — 
Double Cut — 
Capacity. § 
‘ower Grinder 
—rras with any size engine 
2H.F.up. They will grind ear 
corn and all small grain, fine or 
coarse. Senton tri Nomone 
down. Write for catalog. 
6. M. Ditto Mfg. Co., Box 
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Florida Orange Grove 
300 Bearing Trees $2750 35,07 oo" 


qattyegien: lot of peaches, plums, pears, guaves, etc. 

6-room house, carn chicken house. If taken 
soon aged owner includes farm — Sweet potatoes, 
5 acres corn and other crops. ELasy terms. Travel- 
ing instructions Ay rH this and a ‘dandy for $900 of 20 
acres with house and SS eo 64 Strout’ 3 Fall Cata- 
jog 100 pages Bargains 2g Bistes, copy mailed 


STROUT FARM AGENCY, 9220 N, Marquette Bidg.. Chicago 


COVER ae 
ae eaters ad venen, 
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American Mutual Seed Ce. Dept. 1 Chicas. 
ALL MATTERS RE- 

CEIVE THE BEST PER- 

SONAL ATTENTION 





If you have an invention you wish to patent, 
write me, and I will you at once all neces- 
sary information free. 

Ts WALTER FOWLER, JR. 
805 G. Street Washington, D. C. 
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166 
HUMANIZING FARM LIFE 


The business of farming, unlike some 
f the other occupations, is so closely as- 
ith the home life of the people 

o engage in it that anything affectmg 
the one i almost certain to affect the 
Sociologists have often shaken their 
heads over some aspects of country life 
nd have tried to introduce reforms and 
improvements. But these professional up- 
lifters have nearly all been city trained 
and seem to have but a hazy conception 
of the business side of farming. Perhaps 
this is the reason their efforts seem to have 
counted for so little. 


agriculture has concerned it- 
self very little in a direct way with the 
important matter of the farmer’s social 
relations and his outlook. upon the world. 
It has busied itself with such matters as 
increased production, better breeds of 
stock and lower production an@fiandling 
And yet to an extraordinary de- 
gree the practice of scientific agriculture 
serves to humanize farm life. It is not 
difficult to see why this is true. The farmer 
content with the methods his father 


socimted W 


Scientific 


costs 


who is 

practiced feels no need of associating 
himself with other farmers or with 
recognized sources of farming knowledge. 
He feels that he already knows as much 
about farming as he needs to know. He 
becomes ultra-conservative, and usually 
his financial returns are not large. He 
finds economy a necessity and begins 
practicing the art of “making it do.” 


He makes his farm buildings do, even tho 
they areinconvenientand wastefulof labor. 
He tries to keep a clean cornfield, but he 
sees no profit in a well-kept lawn. He 
makes his old clothes, his old vehicles and 
his old political ideas do. He gradually 
becomes ill at ease with neighbors who 
dress better, use better machmery, make 
more money and know more people than 
The unscientific farmer without 
exactly realizing it very often draws off 

ym his fellow farmers not only in the 
works but also in the way he 


he does. 


way he 
lives 

Suppose, on the other hand, that in- 

stead of embracing the backward- looking 
principle of “making it do,” he starts out 
with an ambition for better working 
methods. Suppose he is not content to 
accept his father’s ways without studying 
them critically and comparing them with 
the ways of other farmers. He cannot 
search out these methods without coming 
into vital contact with a larger life than 
the one he leads. He goes to stock shows 
to study breeds of cattle and hogs; but im 
doing this he meets stock breeders who are 
well dressed, who have traveled a bit and 
who have had varied and interesting ex- 
periences. He finds that a man can have 
broad, human interests without being a 
pendthrift or a rogue. He becomes ac- 
quninted with thrifty men with incomes 
) greater than his own who live in pleas- 
ant, airy, well-furnished homes set in the 
midst of turf and flowers. The wives of 
his new friends, he discovers, are excellent 
housekeepers and yet have time to dress 
up a bit m the afternoon, belong to a club 
and go to the city on an occasional shop- 
In his search for better strains 
of stock he has found better strains of 
human beings; and this discovery is likely 
to be more important to himself and his 
mily than anything he may have learned 
out cattle and hogs. 

\ll this is likely to have an even more 
yunced effect upon the young folks of 
farm than upon their elders. The 
lren of the unscientific farmer too 

n become drudges and usually escape 

the drudging atmosphere at the 
t opportunity. The children of the 
manized, scientific farmer usually like 
the country because it yields them a full 
measure of fun as we ll as the satisf: action 
' doing work that challe anges intelligence 
d ingenuity. Being a junior partner in 

a concern that puts a premium upon brain 
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Name Back of Sawwal!l ema - ; 





‘nameless”’ saw. 


I" 


seems a saving in first cost to buy a cheap, 
But when you consider the 
time you lose in a few days’ work with a poor 
saw that gnaws slowly and grows duller and harder 


Don’t 
“GSave’”’ 
a 
Dollar 
and 
Lose 
Five 





u" 






to push with every stroke—you’ll know why it 
pays to buy real value, insured by the name 


“ATKINS.” 


Only ATKINS Saws are made 
of ‘‘Silver Steel” —only ATKINS 
Saws are segment ground. The 
name ‘‘ATKINS” on a saw 
means that it must be made of 
the finest material, tempered, 
tapered and ground so that it 
must run easier, cut faster and 
hold its edge longer than any saw 
made of ordinary “‘saw steel.” 


The use of ATKINS Saws by 
ninety per cent of the U. S. Ex- 
peditionary forces in forest regi- 
ments over-seas, the experience 
of the greatest lumbering firms 
and mills and the daily evidence 
of hundreds of thousands of good 


Atkins &Co. Inc. it arose eA\ 
Makers of Silver Steel Sawe © 2 


| Look for the name Atkins"on 
he blade of any Saw 


carpenters are proof of the greater 
value of Atkins Saws to you. 
Your dealer can supply you 
with an Atkins Saw for every 


pape or ask for any of these 
ets: 


“Tus Saw Ow Tue Fanu” a book of car- 
nter heipe telling how to build, make neat 
foints and eave for saws. “Tus Srorr or 
Sitver “Saw wen,” “Arkine 
Cor Saws,’ ‘Stcven Srest’ Dase 
Saws,” “Arkine ae Ber Baws,” “Arxiwe 
Mux Saws,” “ “ATKINS Braces,” 
Piasrzaiwwe Trows.is” 
Tuam Boox.” 


Any of these booklets will be 
sent you free—just check the one 


“ATKING 


ann “Tem ATxins 







that interests ge and write your 
name and ad on this page 
margin. 
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The 1 Threshing Problem 
Solved 


combination machine. 
“The machine I have been looking for for 20 


years.” 
mand.” 
tion 


Threshes cowpeas and soy beans 
from the mown vines, wheat. 
oats, rye and harley. A perfect 
Nothing lixe it 


W. F. Massey. “It will meet cvery de- 
H. A. Morgan, Director Tenn Exp. Sta- 
Bookiot 35 free. 


KOGER a & BEAN se co. 
STOWN, 





Read our ads for real —— 








This knife will be given free, postpaid, with a 
one year subscription to the Farm Boys’ and Girls’ 
Leader—a monthly magazine, devoted to tho in 
terests of the farm boys and girls of America. 
and The Boys and Girle Club Work. This maga- 
sine con ‘ains let(ers from club members, tells about 
the progress of club work all over the U nited States 
and con‘ains splendid stories for boys and girls. 

Thesubecription priceof the Farm Boys'and G iris’ 
Leader is 25 cents per year. Send the money for 
your subscription in stamps or coin. The knife 
and the first copy of the magazine will be sent to 
you by return mail. Be sure to state in your let- 
te? that you want the knife as a premium. Send 
your @rder today while you have the matterin mind. 


Farm “°'3 Leader 


and 
Girts’ 

E. T. MEREDITH, Pub. 

Des Moines, 

















power is quite different from being an un- 
willing field hand in a concern that puts a 
premium upon dull drudgery. 

There are scientific farmers who have 
made a failure of social country living. 
There are unscientific farmers who have 
been sources of family and community 
jollity and well-being. Each is compara- 
tively rare. Scientific agriculture by its 
appeal to the imagination and the will 
frequently opens up to a man big new 
fields of financial gain and _ broader 
personal life. More than one boy has 
joined a pig~club and has taken home 
along with his pig a new contact with a 
world of poasibilities and a determination 
to realize some of these possibilities on his 
father’s farm. More than one man has 
goné to a farmers’ institute rather un- 
willingly and has come away with his life 
current changed; not so much by the 
agricultural knowledge he may have 
gotten but rather by feeling the big cur- 
rents of farming thought and the social 
possibilities of country life that have long 
missed his farm. There is a place for 
every wholesome agency in making 
country living what it should be, for 
country life like all other complex things 
must be organized and directed if it is to 
be successful. But observation indicates 
that scientific agriculture has already done 
an immense amount for a humanized 
country life as well as for a greater farm 
production. It offers the modern farmer 
a single road to a double achievement.— 
R. Y. Kerr, Iowa. 





ADVERTISERS AND LIARS 
Continued from page 3 
and have been successfully prosecuted for 
fraud thru the mails. 

The outstanding fact in all this is that 
honest advertisers and publishers have 
been responsible for the handling of a large 

reentage of these prosecutions. They 

ave taken up the cases of the individuals 
who have been robbed and have protecteu 
their rights in order that all other indi- 
viduals might safely rely on the printed 
promises of the manufacturer or merchant 
in his advertising. 

While there may be here and there an 
advertiser who will deliberately mislead, 
he will not last long and the number of 
them is insignificant compared to the 
number of non-advertisers who deliber- 
ately misrepresent their merchandise. 
Aside from there being so many more of 
the non-advertisers who misrepresent, the 
main difference is that you can ordinarily 
prove your case against an advertiser and 
you cannot ordinarily prove your case 
against the man who does not advertise. 
So that as a matter of safety it is wiser to 
patronize the man whose promises are 
made in black and white with the approval 
of reputable publishers than to take 
chances with those who are not willing to 
commit their promises to print. 

During the year 1919, Successful Farm- 
ing, has been as nearly as we can figure it, 
responsible for the sale of from $20,000,- 
000.00 to $50,000,000.00 worth of mer- 
chandise. It is a significant thingthat the 
complaints that have come to us hve in- 
volved sales amounting to cunsiderably 
less than one-h mdredth part of “one per- 
cent of the smallest ainount, and that in 
practically every case a satisfactory ex- 
planation was given by the advertiser or 
the matter was promptly adjusted. 

It has been necessary for us to ask ad- 
vertisers in a few cases to change their 
copy. Usually they have cheerfully made 
the change to make their statements con- 
form to our idea of what they should “be. 
If they have refused, we have not accpeted 
the advertising. 

Our readers have learned that the ap- 
puarance of an advertisement in Successful 
Farming is a guarantee that the advertiser 
will carry out his promises made in this 
advertisement. 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher. 
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Dependable Priming Plués 
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Equip Your Engine So It Sure-Fires When Cold 


HAMPION Dependabie Priming They re imperative in cold weather for 
the hundreds of thousands of cars that do 


Plugs sure-fire cold motors because, h set d ‘fi 
with th or , . not have priming cups, and are infinitely 
nek >  aatae nae right in the better for those that do, because priming 
plug, the gasoline trickles down the core cups let the gas in too far from the spark 
of the plug and drips from the sparking plug. Every car can be easily equipped 
point where the spark jumps and is the With these plugs in a few minutes. 
hottest. Price $1.50 each. 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 
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sturdy, handsome ARMY WORK 

built so sotld full of wear and so choch-ton S 
that we are willing to send it to you ON 
Just state your 
delighted with their 
ther uppers. Their double 
u Oak Leather often 
. Customers are writing us 
wearin, 






























pair ARM 

ny WORK SHO! 

free and ON KePRoe aL ied 
if want it. I risk nothing 












We save you money on your Seed Bill. Write for our 1 Mone 

y-Sayv ; 
List an our prices on Best Qua Gunrentend Bont You Sean now 
about our low prices. Write at once and be convinced, Everything guaranteed eq 
to samples or money refunded. ’t pay double profits on Grass Seed. Our seeds 
Te sol ject to approval. H.ve low prices on Seed Corn, Oats, Whea Soci, 
Barley, ‘ane, Mille » Compens, Rape, Vetch, Sudan Grass, Potatoes and all Farm a 
Garden Seeds. Don’t order until you write for big 116-page catalog. Free samples 
yy ane low veh ay yom, require. Will send free S0-page book on Grouing ; 

Tite at once, as We can Save you money. 

A AS BERRY SEED co. Box 219 Clarinda, lowe 
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—keep down the running ex- 





















ences of your car—know how 

o kcep your mac? .— in good 

running order all the time 

know the answer “to every pusziing motor 
problem, 






These and hundreds of other valuable facts are 
given in each issue of 


AMERICAN 
AUTOMOBILE DIGEST 


A maeesine of vital to anyone interested in 









s *, tracks, tract or aeeropiance A plain, 
1 _ tx othly d'gest of ‘vatunbie info “ty, jon on auto- 
mouve eat bjec ts. Every issue jammed fu instructive, 
money-saving facts weiten by the best informed men in 
thee ap fede stry. Answers thousands of questions; ex- 
r » a-d simplifies hundreds of problems that bother 







every motorist. 


Three Months For 25c 


F ra limited time we will give a three 

1 to the American / atmsose Tt er rh -y- yt 
A ile Bex ¥- my forlic. Automobile se nemy ie & 
wonderful boo motor car laformation Pullof facts 
every car owner, garage man and re- 
" pair man should know. Covers ever 
phase of motor car cars, repair 
up-keep. Gives complete _~ #~ 
tion on both the hanical and elec- 
trical equipmentof car and they 















AUTOMOBILE 
ECONOMY 
———a ND 









00 operate. ily worth €10.00. fend 
Boo today r thr months trial enb- 
eription to dute gestand get thie 
wonder book free. Satisfaction 
r - 3 guaranteed 

SEP AMERICAN 

m4 b ry AUTOMOBILE DIGEST 

¥ G5 152 Butler Building 








Cincinaati, Ohio 


95 to 125 


\ Miles on 
YY a Galion 
of Gasoline! 


The Shaw Motorbicyel 


A high-grade, easy running, speedy 
motorbicycle of dependable power at a saving 
of from a third to a half in actual money. 
Equipped with 24% H-P Motor, famous Breeze 
carburetor, high tension magneto. Automatic 
lubrication. Chain drive. Simple, efficient 
control at all times. Thousands in use. 
Write today for prices and terms, also about 
the Shaw Att ent—fits any ‘old bike, 


SHAW MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 313 GALESBURG, KANS. 


i. hd a ety. YARD 






































iw MAKE $100TO $400A 


ONTH RIGHT AT HOME 
ing ee eS ee 







Special Rates Now. ee FREE 
mation and 15-DAY TRIAL on 


KANSAS CITY AUTO & TRACTOR SCHOOL 
Dept. 876, 16thandigdia Hanses City, Me 




















We need special agents to travel 
by auvomubtic Introguciug our great 
line of Nationally-edvertierd Pure 
Food Products, Soepe and Household 
Necessities. Here is an opportunity to 
earn $6 to $12 « day, all or spare time 
and obtain aa Automobile FREE besides. 
Write at ence for full particulars. Address 

AMERICAN PRODUCTS CO, 

1878 Americon I~. Cincinnati. 0. 











” money refunded. All makes— 


all prices. Send for list. 


LANG, 1704 Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois 


AT] MORE RADIATOR COVERS 


aftactwrer 


















Ras c ar 1 Hood Cover for Fords - - - $4 0 ach 
Ra vers for other Cars - - - - - - $3 peach | 


Heo I « ers for 4 Cylinder Cars - - - - - $4.5” eac? 
8 or f cht Cylinder Care « « « « « « «« s* 0 each | 
onl me and twenty cents for parcel post with | 
ord Mi ne refined if unsat'sfactory 
Heav'ly | ne 1 gen line leatherette au 1 guaranteed fit | 
Sp fy clearly Model and Year Ca 


Accurate Cover Co., 873 Canal &..New York Cit | 
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MYRIADS OF PENNIES 


In these times of high prices it scarcely 
seems possible that anything of value could 
be bought with a penny. Nevertheless, 
the Red Cross has learned the power of 
Phite in waging battle against the dread 

- — plague,”’ and is again enlisting their 


“Ten years ago the National Tuberculosis 
Association began to sell seals for Christ- 
mas packages. Since that time the sale 
has doubled, then trebled and goes higher 
each year as more people realize the mag- 
nitude and necessity of the fight against 
the worst of all diseases. This year the 
little seals are to be sold again and the 
goal has been set at $6,500,000 worth of 
them. The money will be used to help 
stamp out the scourge. 

One person dies every three minutes 
from tuberculosis in this country, and for 
every one who dies there are from ten to 
twenty more cases. The disease kills 
more than 150,000 people annually. 
Apart from the humane side of the disease, 
it is the cause of tremendous loss in a pure- 
ly economic way. It has been estimated 
that the annual loss to the country thru 
the raging of tuberculosis is $500,000,000. 
It attacks men when they are bringing up 
families and at the age when they are o 

test value to the world as producers. 

t does not kill, it reduces the working 
power and lessens the strength and ability 
of the worker. 

Almost everyone has tubercle bacilli in 
their bodies. As long as the person main- 
tains health and strength, they are usually 
kept at bay, but if the resistance is low- 
ered, the bacilli are given a chance to 
multiply and spread and a case of tuber- 
culosis soon develops. Even after the 
lungs are affected, there is a chance, and a 
good one. Fresh air, good food and rest 
are the most deadly enemies of the disease. 
They will heal the broken tissues, wall in 
the bacilli, and once again restore the lungs 
to part or all of their former.usef 

What is so greatly needed is a far-reach- 
ing campaign of education whereby people 
in general may be informed as to the im- 
portance of measures for the prevention of 
tuberculosis and the proper course to pur- 
sue if they aresounfortunateastocontract 
the disease. 

It is work of this kind that the Red 
Cross is carrying on and which is financed 
very largely by the sale of little seals for 
Christmas packages. Six and a half mil- 
lion dollars seems like an enormous sum 
to raise by the sale of penny stamps, but it 
will be raised if all the Christmas packages 
carry a goodly number of the little stamps 
which wish a “Merry Christmas and a 
Healthy New Year.” 

A few neat seals add to the attractive- 
ness of a Christmas package, so why not 

eta good | supply of Red Cross seals and 
he Ip in fe against the most dread 
disease, as aaa as improve the appearance 
of your packages? 


THE EDUCATION GEORGE MISSED | WERE YOU EVER OFFERED 
Continued from page 15 

grade rooms and I'll swear that my heart 

jumped right up into my mouth—there 

was a teacher that made me think that I 
saw Miss Rose over again sure as life. I 
ke »pt thinking all the rest of the day how 
she talked to me that evening at the old 
‘rural schoolhouse.” 

“T heard the boy’s glee club and the 
archestra at one of the consolidated 
schools. You know I used to play the 
violin a little and sing with mother some- 
times in the evening. We didn’t have 
enough folks at the rural school who were 
interested in music to work much along 
that line. When I-heard them at the 
consolidated school I said, ‘O Boy! I 
| wish we’d had something like that out in 
| Old No. 3 when I was going to school.’ 
Well, Roy, I believe our trip just about 


converted Dad to some things m the line | 
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REBUILT TIRES 


Under this heading you will find the ad- 
veresaneenge of concerns that offer you 
or second hand tires that have 

hoon ‘retreaded or rebuilt in some way. 


TIRE PRICES REDUCED 
S000 Merirrs 
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c. 
examination. 
.L. (2. D), Costner Me Bio desiced. 

same price. 


GOOD-WEAR TIRE & vom SS. o. 


2207 Indinna Ave. ‘Dent. 112 











GUARANTEED 5000-MILE TIRES 


Durable Double Fabric Tires have 

amount of fabric of ordinary 
tires and are reconstructed to give best 
mileage service. 16,000 tisfied 
Customers. 


size 
SS le $2.00 
30x3's aS. Re 2.10 
32x3'4 s. s.only.. 7.50 ......._- 2.20 
a ab 8.50. .. 2.40 
{ani iota ieaia 2.45 
AGL 2 9.00 . 2.50 
_ ~%Seeeereess Sea 2.60 
TS |) ae TN dintinalk 2.80 
iE, 
| eserdit! ER ciining tien 3.00 
| Sere 12.25... . 3.20 
el nsucksenseens ee Desctcse Ge 


RELINER FREE WITH EVERY TIRE 


State w t side or clincher, plain og 
skid. Reed af 00 denon for = for ~*.— $1.00 on tubes: bale: 
a or 6 


. O. D., -— x > a per cent discount 
DURABLE TIRE & RUBBER Sourane 


2470 W. a Ave., CHICAGO, I 








Thus writes L. 0. Ferrand, of Manson, 
im Others have done as well for years with an 


IMPROVED POWERS WELL MACHINE 


You alone, with one team, 


lis through 8 
. inet if wanted. Demand for wells increas- 
ng. Write for catalog and 


Mf Lisie Mig. Co., Clarinda, lowa. Bex 356 


quae: 





AND TIMOTHY 


to sow. 


provai, 
x 


os ry cata, 
A. A. BERRY SEED 80- Bos b10Glecinda. bow 


WERE YOU EVER OFFERED 
AGROGERY STORE? Fos sont Costs 


Dried Fruit, Coffee and entire line of Groceries, as well 
as Paints, Rooting, Aluminum Ware and Automobile 
oe with no rent to pay; no money invested; take large 
orders from samples. Goods are guaranteed and proven 
uality. Selling eoetence not necessary. Steady, prfit- 
le work for “workers. Address Hitehcock-Hill Co., 
Dept. 201, Cateage, Ti Reference: any Bank or Express Co. 


SWEET. GLOVER, 6. 


Builds up land rapid ne mee produces heavy ape mak cin 
cr while ad e anc 3% 
t4 start. Grows te all soils. White Blossom mulled q 
( ur scarified, highly germinati tested Seed is the best. 
rite today for big Seed Guide and FREE Samples. 
American Mutual Seed Co. Dent. 901 Chicago, IL. 











Let us send this fine Razor for 30 da 
satisned after using, send $1.85 or I —_ or. _—_ 
Today. JONES MFG. CO, 136 W. Lake St. Dept. 1220 CHICAGO® 
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of better schools for country boys and 
girls that he has clways been against.’’ 
George Copeland stood up and looked 
at his friend a moment and said with 
emphasis: ‘The poorest consolidated | 
school that we saw on our trip offered 
both the teacher and the pupils more 
educational opportunity than the best 
ungraded, ru school I ever saw any- 
where.” 
“Since Dad and I returned, I have | 
made some investigations. I1 find that 
in lowa one-Half of the school children are | 
provided at public expense with the op- | 
portunity to attend good graded schools 
with high school privileges thrown in for 
measure. I find that the other one- 
alf of the children, the half that live 
on the farms mostly, are not provided 
with equal educational appeteen at 
public expense. Are we fellows who have 
ust laid aside the kakhi going to stand 
or that kind of a deal? Maybe we will 
have some kiddies of our own to start 
out into life sometime. Are we going 
to stand for ahandicapstartin the race? 
“And, Roy, this is too big ajobforusto 
make much progress unless everybody who 
should help does help. You know many 
hands make light work. Dad said some- 
thing the other evening that set me think- 
ing. He said that the teachers are getting 
scarce for the rural schools and salaries 
high—he read right out of the papér that 
rural schools in Iowa are short one 
thousand teachers and that quite a num- 
ber of rural teachers are getting between 
$100 and $125 per month. Dad said it 
didn’t seem like horse sense to keep so 
many of the little rural schools running 
any longer. Mrs. Brown who was at our 
house spoke up and said, ‘Mr. Copeland 
you are the leading citizen of our schoo 
district and the best able to make a 
success of our school. Why don’t you 
take the place of school director like we 
have been trying to get you to do for 
fifteen years and make something worth- 
while out of our little rural school?’ Dad 
looked at her a minute and said, ‘Because 
as 1 was just saying it isn’t horse sense 
for a man to fool away his time and money 
on a little proposition like our old district 
school. That school is going downhill be- 
cause it can't keep up with the times any- 








more. When you get thru varnishing it 
up, all you’ve got then is a little ungraded 
school without any high school advantages 
such as my boy says we should have 
given him when he was getting ready 
in school to take over the old farm.’ 
‘I believe, Mrs. Brown,’ said Dad kiad of 
warming up, ‘If the people round here 
were to build a consolidated school such 
as we saw recently, a regular monument 
to the cause of education, the center of 
interest and pride of the whole com- 
munity; with such things going on as I 
saw in those consolidated schools, that I 
would consider that a man’s sized job and 
be glad to take my turn on the board if 
the people wanted me. The more I think 
about it the more I am sorry we didn’t 
build a school like that before my boy 
got too old to get the benefit of it.’ ” 
“Now, Roy,” said George as the friends 
parted, ““‘Dad’s talk makes me feel that 
the most important thing for us to do in 
working toward a square deal for the 
country kids, is to get the farmers like 
Dad to look over some consolidated 
schools and get interested in them. These 
Iowa farmers have the stuff in them to 
put a big organization like a consolidated 
school over and make a success of it. 
Its big enough to interest them; and when 
they all take hold we'll have hands 
enough to make the thing go big. Then 
we will have prospects of making real 
progress conan the time when every boy 
and girl on the farm will be offered at 
public expense just as good an oppor- 
tunity to get an education as is offered to 
boys and girls in the countyseat towns of 
the central west. Good-bye, Roy, will 
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see you at the next meeting of the 
American Legion.” 








Light Weight All-Purpose Farm Motors 
as ordinary farm engines, but run even more steadily and quietly, because of 


eogeeily from to job, doi many tobe other engines cannot do, 
They very Cushman service record on American 
Secs hem are ot Wee our claim that Cushman Motors are the mect Garnbio fans 





AnAnchor TopGives YourOpen 
Car Any- Weather Comfort 


ON'T envy the man in an enclosed car who drives comfortably 
past you on the road, while the snow, rain, sleet or cold blows 
in on you through your flapping side curtains. 

Install an ANCHOR TOP on your open car and in any weather 
you'll ride _snug and comfy. With one of these tops, conan 
makes no difference. You're always warm and protected. 


Sedan 


or Oo 
aS | P 
Glass -Enclosed 


Each ANCHOR TOP model is specially designed for a specific 
model, and therefore harmonizes perfectly with the lines of your 
car. Adome light, handsome whip-cord lining and snug fitting doors 
and windows, are but a few of the touches that give ANCHOR 
TOPS thorough utility and beauty. 

The top is light in weight, rigid in construction and fits on the 
pm caer: aad irons of the car without overhanging, squeaking 
or rattimg. 


We now have twenty models of ANCHOR TOPS for 


these cars. 
Buick Ford Willys-Knight Overland 
Dodge Chevrolet THE 
Send in your cou now for our literature, prices wo & 
and the name of the ANCHOR TOP Dealer nearest BODY CO. 
you. Last year many were disappointed because Sone 
now. Please mention the name of your car and model oStgaie, Trend 


. like to see siaseates 
THE ANCHOR TOP & BODY CO. P.~—» Ty —eari 
321 South St., Cincinnati, O. 
Fine Coach Builders for 30 Years 
Dealers: Write for attractive proposition and 
state Which cars you Pandle. 73 


























Weigh Only One-Fourth As Much 


Governor. 
At weight, they are the most useful farm engines, as they can be moved 


Double Cylinder Motors 
8, 15 and 20 H. P. 


compares with them in equi, 
very steady power. They do not wear unevenly and lose com 
running part protected from dust and 
lubricated. Equipped with Throttling Gov. 
ernor, Carburetor, Friction Clutch Pulley and 
Water without extra 


Cushman Electric Light and Power Plant 
does more for the farmer than any other outfit. 
Combines both Light Plant and Power Plant in 
one. Write for Book, stating whether Light 
Weight Engines or Light Plants. 

Cushman Moter Works 
816 NM. 21st St., Lincoin, Nebraska 
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PLAIN FACTS ABOUT HOTBEDS 


Why Glass Structures Should Become Popular 


F you were suddenly called upon to 

make a statement as to the relative 

importance and the value of a hotbed, 
in connection with forced’ plant growth, 
what would you say? Would you attempt 
to deceive yourself by some vague answer 
that meant nothing to your hearers, or 
could you figure out the numbers of 
plants and translate that into dollars and 
cents, so the average individual would 
have a comprehensive idea of thé value 
of such a glass structure? I dare say that 
few people have ever trans- 
lated the plants grown in 


By GEO. W. HOOD 


not be described, and the feeling aroused 
can only be appreciated by those who 
have actually experienced this marvel of 
nature. 

Nor is that all. What avocation offers 
a greater rivalry among friends than the 
first radish or the first head of lettuce 
that is produced from your own garden? 
I dare say none. Can you appreciate the 
surprise of your next door neighbor 
when early in April you can show him a 
bunch of fine luscious, radishes, ready for 








three feet wide, and a more economie 
distribution of the glass is effected 
would suggest that for the ordinary family 
a hotbed six feet wide and twelve feet 
long is ample. This size would require 
four sashes. 

The next step is the digging of the pit 
to hold the manure which furnishes the 
heat. The depth of the pit varies accord- 
ing to the locality and the time of the 
year the bed is to be used, and ranges 
from six inches in the south to twenty 

four inches in the north, 
with probably an average 





a hotbed into money value, 
but nevertheless such in- 
terpretation can be made. 

To convince myself as 
well as to prove to the 
wublic in general that a 
hotbed or a coldframe, even 
tho small, is a decidedly 
profitable investment finan- 
cially, | made some records. 
These records were not 





of fifteen to eighteen inches 
for the temperate regions. 
The ordinary digging tools 
are used and the sides are 
smoothed up and the bot- 
tom tapered slightly to the 
center. In case the drain- 
age is not very good, it is 
often advisable to dig the 
pit three or four inches 
deeper and fill the bottom 
with gravel, old brick or 








taken on a great and large 
scale, for only a two sash 
frame was used, which 
covered six square feet of 
soil. This is what the six square feet of 
frame soon gave me in slante tor the home 
and the garden: 45 Black Beauty Egg- 
plants, 180 Sure-head Cabbage plants, 
420 Stone Tomatoes, 1200 Prize-taker 
Onions, 430 Crosby Egyptian Beets, 32 
Chinese Giant Peppers, 72 transplanted 
Stone Tomato plants, 150 transplanted 











Way-a-head Lettuce plants and 190 
White Icicle Radishes. Did you ever 
4 
> ~ @ . -_-— ETE 
a . 
id Gi ERS 
A concrete cold frame. Compare this 


with the hotbed 


think such a yield was possible on such 
a small scale? Now figure out for yourself 
what you have been paying for plants, 
and it will not be very hard to arrive at 
definite conclusion regarding the profit 
of a glass house. Nor is the profit in 
money all that you should consider. The 
quality of the plants produced by your 
own labor is far superior to those which 
are grown for commercial purposes. Why? 
Because the personal el the individual 
interest, the aroused enthusiasm which re- 
sults from being personally connected with 
the growth of your own plants, far offset 
the cold, commercial seodnetion of plants 
where only the dollar is the object. 

If you have never grown plants out of 
season under some form of glass, you 
have missed a part of your life. The in- 
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Croas section of a concrete hotbed frame 


spiration and feeling which is caused by 
watching those little seedlings as they 
burst forth from the soil, ~-4 as they 
are, but with great force pushing their 
way to freedom and drinking in the sun 
and air after their long imprisonment in 
the mother seed, is something that can- 


A tin frame sash. These seedlings are at the proper 
stage to transplant 


the table before his seed is hardly sown? 
Can you experience the thrill of pride 
when: you sit down to the dinner table 
and see it garnished with well developed 
lettuce leaves, when the wintry winds still 
blow from the north and you shiver when 
you go to see to your hotbed? If none of 
these thrills have been experienced by 
you, suppose you plan on this added 
pleasure this coming season and build 
a hotbed or a coldframe. 

The construction of a hotbed or a cold- 
frame is simple and easy. You do not 
have to be a mechanic or an expert with 
carpenter’s or mason’s tools. If you can 
use a saw and wield a hammer, you can 
build a frame. 

The materials which are commonly em- 
pued in constructing the frame are wood, 

rick, stone-or concrete. Of these four 
materials wood is the cheapest, but con- 
crete is the most durable. I prefer con- 
crete, but perhaps you would like wood. 
It makes little difference which one of the 





materials you select, because all that is 
gained is permaneacy. The wood is the 
be —— -+.7 —-—4 
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Cross section of a hothed built on to 
manure pile and where no pit is 
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least permanent, while the other ma- 
terials will last the longest. In case wood 
is used, select the most durable kind, as 
for example, cypress or cedar. 

After the materials are selected, your 
next problem is to determine the size. 
The size should be regulated by the 
number in your family and the kind of 
plants you wish to grow. If you have a 
fair sized garden and wish to produce 
your plants to set out, in addition to 
growing your early lettuce, radishes, and 

ts, it will take a larger frame than 
should you omit either one or the other 
class of plants. Personally I am inclined 
to prepare a combination of the two, 
which T believe gives the greatest value 
and the most pleasure. This, however, is 
a personal problem and should be solved 
by the owner. 

When the size is determined, it should 
be in a multiple of three, because the 








glass sashes which cover the frame are 


~ 





other material so that the 

manure does not rest in 

the water. When the pit is 
finished it is-lined either with boards or 
concrete as the case may be. If boards 
are selected, a convenient combination is 
to make the north or back side out of 
two twelve inch boards and one six inch 
board and the front side out of two twelve 
inch boards. The ends then can be made 
so the slant of the glass will be six inches, 
which seems to be the most practical angle 
for the’slanting of the glass, all things 
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A wooden cold frame 
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being considered. The boards are usually 
nailed to a two by four placed in the 
corners, and it is sometimes advisable to 
reinforce the front and back by a two 
by four nailed between the ends. A strip 
one by four inches placed in the center, 
joining the front aad | back sides, serves as 
a support as well as a rest for the sash. 
This suppor\ing strip can either be used 
or omitted as desired. 

If a concrete frame is to be constructed, 
a@ support frame must be made on the 
inside of the pit. This frame can be of 
any kind of lumber and should be made 
about four inches away from the sides of 
the pit. If this practice is followed the 
soil acts as one side of the frame. Any 
kind of wood can be used to make the 
form to hold the concrete until it sets. 
The only precaution that is necessary is 
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Cross section of a wooden frame hotbed. The 
sides are banked with manure to prevent 
the loss of heat 
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to be sure that the frame is well supported 
laces so the concrete is not al- 


in many 
lowed to ulge out or the wall will not be 
uniform in thickness. Above the ground 


the frame must be made double and it is 
usually advisable to use a twelve inch 
board for the back and a six inch board 





for the front side. (Continued on page 65 
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Now--after 250 Years of Preparation, the 


aes Bay Company 





invites you to 
own a farm in 





NDEPENDENCE and Prosperity are calling! wan, and Alberta. Settlers came in the wake 

Not with the vague and uncertain tones of prom- of the Company’s frontiersmen; villages sprang 

ise, but with the powerful voice of proof. Cana- up. Railways, Telegraph, Telephone, Water 
da’s “Success Belt” is dotted with the farms of Systems, Road Improvement, Market Facili- 
men who have come and made good—men from ties, Schools, Churches—all are now ready to 
factory, shop, and city—men from less favored make living pleasant and farming profitable. 
farming communities. There is roomfor you! ‘his preparatory work, done over a stretch of 
The Hudson’s Bay Company—oldest company many years, has resulted in widespread success 
in the world—has, since its incorporation in among farmers in the “Success Belt’’—success 
1670, been exploring and pushing back frontiers that has been proven again and again. Pros- 
in the vast regions chat now include the wonder- _ perity is everywhere—everybody shares in it— 
fully fertile Provinces of Manitoba, Saskatche- you may share in it! 


Oldest Company in — a. 
the World sh : 


Not long after Henry Hudson's dis- 
covery of the Bay that bears his name, 
explorers finding the Indians of the ad- 
joining country to trade furs 
for things th interested in- 
fluential lishmen to othe point of ask- 
ing King Charles II for permission to 
undertake that trade. 





- ‘ 
; 


Incorporated 1670 
Rt =, grahted to ‘The Gover- 


me T-Y yas 


RT} 





ed ont Com of pewatene < of 
ng into Hudson's Bay” Low Prices—Time to Pay Schools, Churches, Social Life 
commonly called the Hudson’s Bay Land in the “Success Belt” is very low tn price— : " : 

Good schools are assured by Canada'’sSystem. All 
Scoopany) included, besides the right sie. ‘e $25 pra chet - The — terms pre ean. over the “Success Belt’’ are sections of land held for 
to trade, absolute ownership of most of pm ar —s an e ajpace n . + ch school use. Many good public schools are already 
Western Canada. any settlers have paid for farms in mu established. More are being established as rapidly 


To operate over so wide an area, first mes even from one crop. 


trading pos posts and later stores wereestab- teaeniione: on Improvements 


less time than they intended, out of profits on ri 
mag Pee as 


ch as the need for them arises. Both Provincial and 


Dominion Governments lend a willing hand, and 
supply funds, 


the latter now the leading and me ‘Western Canada is hospitable and encourag- Churches of practically every denomination are to 


is made on the land; and none at all on the centres of social communities that your wife and 


most modern institutions in Western ing 5 to gustiers can be seen in its system of taxation. be found throughout the “‘Success Beit’, furnishing 


Sulldings improvements, implements, machinery, children will a. oan appreciate. 
stock, or — verything that can be Right Kind of Neighbors 


Opened Way for Civilization ‘one, ‘has and is Being done to make this per- 


ceful trade—brought to tnewilder- petually the “Success 


nat Grain and Stock Highly Profitable 
ness by the Hudson - Bay Company orld kn ig the stupendous grain dueting stores. Its landholdings embrace more than 


was the first sign of civilization. Fron- The world alread. Ly 


The Hudson 3 Bay Company is not a Real Est ate 
concern. t has been during its 250 years’ 
existence, Rh the business of fur trading and con- 


crops of Western Canada that Ye ~ the food 3,000, acres, not in one group, but in sizable 

tiers were thuspushed back.The United _gituation when the strain of the war was hardest. acreage scattered over the entire Peuecess Belt’ so 
States had begun to develop on a large Your farm in Canada's ‘‘Suctess Belt” will be in the that your selection is not limited to any one locality, 
scale, Canada was organized and be- heart of the very country that procuces those Dan- or any one set of cl'matic conditions. It has time 
coming settled. ber crops. Those r cen be equalled and ex- and again declined to sell lands to the wrong kind 
ee. This ig'your > —- the chief < = e Its interest in you ae ) former ae 

oats, ey. ryean ec m to its sales reement. It is interested in 

Gave Up Valuable Rights ducts of this wonderfully fertile region. Wild ~ proper upbuilding of Western Canada, and this in- 
In order that Canada might develop wn in vast tonnage without effort, supplies ric vitation is extended essentially to the individua)— 


and grow the Company, in 1870, sur- eed for beef and dairy outta. 
suave _ of its me ey ot 
tieth which it retained, not in one bloc 

but in sectiong seattered all over the See hie lag gue dee Soe 
i. aoe et 

and Alberta—from the U.S. Boun 

to the North branch of the Saskatche- Write Today--Send the . 


wan River, and from Lake Winnipeg You will want afarmin the ‘Success 


to the Rockies. just as surely as you want success. You a 
want tofarm in the midst of me who have 

made g ou will wan uu m a 

Now Your Opportunity staunch and reliable company like this one— 


The Hudson's ee Company now the oldest company in the world—and feel 
ofiera theee lande, Meng fave peo Seren cena tae pmeute. ast 
sold, many are being sold—the activity p 

is great. Values in Western Canada Department of the Hudson's Bay Company. 
have been increasing constantly. The Remember this is not a land operating organi- 
Great West of the U.S. is an example zation or a real estate concern. Write now— 
of what may follow in Canada’s “Suc- without cost or obligation in any way! No 


HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY 


LAND DEPARTMENT, “DESK 1509, WINNIPEG, CANADA 


Think of the profits—at a cost of $10 to $25 
acre. Compare the investment and = — 


, 
I 
| 
I 
l 
I 
| 


to real, benast-to-pocdness sincere people who come 


bi to make good. That isthe kind of neighbors you 


want; such are the people you want your wife and 
children so associate with. In the “Success Beit’’ 
you may be gure of such neighbors. 


Land Department, Hudson's Bay Company, 
Desk 1509, Winnipeg, Canada. 


Please send me without cost or obligation, information 
as checked below, concerning Canada’s ‘‘Success Belt.’ 


O Wheat ] Oats Barley 
O Rye Flax Cattle 
O Dry Farming Mixed Farming 
0 Manitoba ) Saskatchewan Alberta 
Name PUES: . euetiniindin agendas 

Address___ - 
Se ene : State - 
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TWO NEGLECTED SMALL FRUITS 
, ooseberry | plants are too near the surface to allow 


* one time currant and 


» 


|liable to imjury, cultivation has to be| wood is constantly gees. § 
whic 


| suspended for a few weeks while the bushes 
are in fruit, but should be resumed after 
the crop has been gathered. Good crops 
|of fruit may be grown without cultiva- 
tion provided the ground is heavily 
mulehed. Since the feeder roots of the 


I 
A bushes were to be found in nearly | of deep cultivation near the bushes with- 
every farm garden; at the present | out injury, some growers mulch near the 


time 


ry 


that no fruit, especially 


small fruit, makes better 
jar and jelly than the cur- 
rant, and the gooseberry 
will furnish the first ap- 
petizing sauce In the early 


summer. 

In the old time planta- 
tion of small fruits the cur- 
rants and gooseberries were 
often sadly neglected. Once 
the bushes had obtained a 
start they were left to grow 
among weeds and briers and 
get along as best they could 
receiving attention only 
when the fruit was ready 
to pick. Needless to say, 
the best yields of fruit 
were never obtained from 
the bushes under such con- | 
ditions. The two fruits 
probably waned in popu- 
larity largely because they 





never received that care 
and attention to which 
their merits entitled them. ——* 


Altho the currant and 

gooseberry are two of the 

hardiest types of small fruits, no plants 
will respond more generously to fertiliza- 
tion and good culture in other respects. 
Neither will thrive and produce good 
crops if planted in poor al Besides be- 
ing rich, the soil in which the bushes are 
grown should contain an abundance of 
moisture. Neither of the fruits will do 
well where fully exposed to a hot sun. 
Che currant will stand more 


Orchard mulch musi not lie too close to the trees 


however, the merits of these two! bushes and cultivate in the center of the 


| 


vall fruits are not generally recognized | rows. 
d they are no longer grown on many! 
_ even for home use. Yet it is still improved by some pruning each year, 


Both the currant and gooseberry are 
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to t 

place of the old wood is nln y 
and thus keeps up the maximum pro- 
ductiveness and quality of the crop, for 


the fruit on old wood is not only | i 
. €ss 
quantity but the berries are aleo smaller 


in size. The removal of old canes from 
year to year will be facilitated if the 
plants are trained to the bush form. 

The pruning required by old gooseberry 
bushes is to reduce the number of small 
weak canes and buds and replace them 
with a limited number of strong ones 
rhe bushes, as they grow older, have a 

tendency to develop a 
number of short 








mice that gnaw the bark. 


It harbors 


shoots or spurs and an 
immense number of fruit 
buds, and the fruit is 
consequently small and of 
poor quality. A smaller 
number of strong, vigor- 
ous canes will uce 
much finer fruit and gen- 
erally as much in quan- 
tity. Thin out the shoots 


y and shorten 
back the long weak ones 
to give a balance in 


owth and to prevent the 
ruit-laden branches from 
touching the ground, in 
which case the fruit will 
be injured by dust and 
dampness. It should also 
be the grower’s object to 
maintain an open top in 
his gooseberry bushes, in 
order that air and sun- 
shine may penetrate the 
bushes to prevent mildew, 








| preferably in the fall. In order to prune 
| the currant properly, it should be under- 
stood that the buds which produce the 
greatest amount of fruit are on wood in 
its third season of growth or older. The 
old canes will bear for several years but 
the first two or three crops are the best: 
therefore all old wood should be removed 
and new wood permitted to fill in. New 





also to facilitate the pick- 
ing of the fruit without 


| sueh laceration of flesh as is usual in 


gooseberry picking.—W. F. P. 


A FEW FACTS ABOUT FERNS 

Ferns are easily grown indoors and un- 
der proper treatment soon become accus- 
tomed to conditions in ordinary living 
rooms, 

The fern needs plenty of light, out it 
is best not to give them full 
sunshine such as can be 





sunshine than the goose- 
berry, however. 
It is very essential that 
currant and gooseberry 
stock planted is young, 
healthy and vigorous. 
Planting may be done in 
September or October, or 
early in the spring, as soon 


as the frost 1s out of the 
ground. The gooseberry in 
particular is very sus- 


to warm days in 
starting to grow 
at a very low temperature. 
he soil should be deeply 
prepared. For the best 
fruit conditions the bushes 
must have plenty of room. 
On rich soil, strong-growmg 
varieties should stand not 
nearer than five feet. 


ceptible 


+} nring 
ne Spring, 


Under the management 
commonly given the cur- 
rant and gooseberry, a 


plantation will give proefit- 
ible yields of fruit only six 


or seven vears. But with 
attention to pruning and 
attention to the enrich- 
of the ground, the 

busl will produce paying 
ye for ten or twelve 

it is necessary to 

thoro cultivation dur- 

the growing period, and 
grass and weeds wh:ch 
rsist in growing among 
the canes must be pulled 
out by hand two-or three 
Tire ( h season. since 





the weight of the fruit will 
bend the branches so that A 
they are in the way and 


W 


8COTLS 





secured thru a south win- 
dow where the rays of the 
winter sun penetrate to a 
great distance. East or 
north windows are best and 
it will be muele easier to pro- 
duce the long healthy fronds 
with such a light than in 
other locations. 

Ferns should be kept as 
free from dust as possible. 
Dust will in time cause the 
foliage to become diseased 
and brown. Large bay or 
double east or north win- 
dows with arrangements 
for partly closing the apart- 
ment will insure a fine 
development of the fern if 
the temperature is not al- 
lowed to get too low. If 
these windows can be closed 
during sweeping or er | 
work creating a dust, it will 
help greatly. 

he soil for ferns should 
be composed of one-half 
coarse leaf. mold and the 
other half well rotted ma- 
nure and sharp sand well 
mixed; the whole thoroly 
mixed before the ferns are 
ylanted. The roots should 

solidly packed in the 
soil, by pressing the earth 
firmly with the hands. 

Do not permit the soil of 
a fern to be soaked long or 
often. Keep the earth — 
but not wet. Too mu 





in vine grower. 
them away for spring setting. 


He makes cuttings in the fall and stores 


dampness, or a sour soil will 
create disease, which is 
difficult to remove.—J. T. 
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MIDWES 


TRACE MARK 


UTILITO 


The world-wide enthusiasm with which the Midwest Utilitor has 
been received rises almost to the dignity of universal commendation. 
Those who gain their living from the soil recognize in it a dependable 
mechanical unit that helps and benefits in countless ways, that increases 
profits through greater production, and decreases drudgery through the 
substitution of machine power for hand labor. 

P Behind every Utilitor is Midwest's unfailing guarantee that the 
\. machine will perform thoroughly and with complete satisfaction any task 
Lo which it is mechanically adapted. 
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This guarantee is made possible by 
the correctness of Midwest engineering, 
by our half-century-old system of ma- 
terial inspection, by the unusual skill of 
our highly trained workman, and finally 
by a far-reaching service plan which 
insures to you an uninterrupted usage 
out of your Utilitor—no matter where you 
live. 

The Utilitor you buy will actually 
do all that is claimed for it and in every 
way measure up to what we have led you 
to expect of it. 
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Descriptive literature on the construction 
and various uses of the Utilitor sent on 
request. Address Sales Division O. 
MIDWEST ENGINE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS, U.S.A. 
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st one of many belt uses. 
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The above photographs are extracts from a seties of moving pictur 


D 





films showing the many uses of the Midwest Utilitor. 
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STRAWBERRY EXPERIENCE 


We had been told how to set out straw- 
berries, but the instructions didn’t suit 
us » we proceeded, in part, at least, 
according to our own ideas. We had been 
told merely to prepare the ground well, 
take an ordinary spade and set it into 


the soil four or five inches, lean the spade 





over to one side, drop the strawberry 
plant into the eedapahaged hole, roots 
down, then withdraw the spade, allowing 
the dirt to settle back against the straw- 


berry plants. The soil was to be pressed | 
wainst the plants—and they would be 
ilmost ready to blossom. 

We prepared our bed for strawberries 
on a sunny south slope. The ground had 
been cultivated the year before, so it was 
not thought necessary to stir it. The lister 
was employed in laying off the rows, 
which were placed three feet six inches 
apart Che sub-soiler of the lister was | 
illowed to run down to a goodly depth 
to thoro ly pulverize the soil where the 
plant roots would penetrate. 

Keeping the plants in a vessel contain- 
ing water and thin mud, only one was 
removed at a t me for setting out. The 
plants were set two feet apart in the row 
and at each point where a plant was to 
be set about a quart of fine well-rotted 
barnyard manure was placed. Do not use 
fresh manure. The manure was covered 
with a two-inch layer of fine soil. As each 
plant was put in place, the roots were 
spread out evenly, in all directions, the 
outer parts being pressed down slightly 
lower than the rest. 

An inch layer of fine soil was then 
packed down firmly over the roots, and 
sufficient water poured over them to 
thoroly moisten the earth. After this 
treatment, another plant was handled 
in the same manner, the water around the 
first plant being allowed to soak into the 
soil. After setting a few plants in this 
way, we returned to the first ones, raking 
fine, mellow soil up around the 
and over the soaked soil without 
This last 


some 
plants 
covering the crown of the plant. 
laver of soil never is packed down, but 
left loose and porous. Nelther shoulleny 
more water be put around the plants at 
this time. 

We began cultivation of the straw- 
berries as soon as the transplanting was 
completed. The lister ridges were dragged 
in around the plants, and the furrows 
leveled. The hoe, as well as the fingers, 
was employed in keeping down weeds. 
[The two-horse disc is a fine implement 
for this first cultivation, but must be 
run shallow. We also used the five-shovel 
cultivator to run between the rows, and 
late in the a board float was em- 
ployed in smoothing down the soil. 

That is about all we did the first season 

we kept the weeds fought down. 
A few berries were picked the first year. 
During the late fall we hauled oat and 
wheat straw and covered the plants. They 
went thru winter in fine shape, and the 
few weeds were pulled from among the 
plants the next spring. That season we 
had all the berries we could use and can, 
and sold hundreds of quarts to nearby 
villagers. From that time on, the patch 
has been a winner.—M. C., Mo. 


season 


ASPARAGUS IN THE GARDEN 

Asparagus is one of the earliest vege- 
tables we can grow and it is relished by 
most people. Those who do not have a 
liking for it at first quickly learn to like 
it if it is cooked well. One thing that has 
worked against its greater use has been 
the method of cutting that is often fol- 
lowed, leaving enough woody fiber 
in it to disgust the eater. If cut right it 
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Here is your chance. Buy one of the famous Galloway Farm 
at a special low price, Take advantage of this 30-day 

offer. Save big money. 
Read the letters here from owners of Galloway Engines. 
~~ of such letters on _ ne Sane are from men 
who Engines. They have put them to the test, have 
——_ the Galloway Engine wit with bother makes aan the 
the workmanship, the is what they say, 


Let _ Galloway Work 
For You This Winter 


When old winter freezes, snows and blows—when streams and 
Tnere are frozen, when it is below zero—what are you going todo? 
pauedione of wenther comiitions oh Gukeces Bann “ae 
weather itions, y Engine, the 
i parmer r's Friend,”’ will prove the best Sivas quam you over had. 
will relieve you of many disagreeable tasks, 
weather. They are 


~~ Engines operate in any kind of 
time. They are built for long and hard service. 
Give 7 actual horsepower for the price of 6. Portable or station- 
ary. Big bore, ag Stroke, heavyweight, every part s 
: y poe ur farm this winter you'll do 
your work in less time and th leas eff ort than ever before. 


Write Quick ‘fer the Low Price 


bed-rock figure Galloway Engines 
They are the bent engine uy in Ua County mile 





WM. GALLOWAY, Pres. 
Wm. Galloway Co. waremootows 
















GoopwELL, Quincy, Kan. 











will be as tender and free from fiber as 





DoT inn millions of diniliy ceslin 
ravage yourApples, Pears, Peaches, 
Potatoes, Hogs, Poultry, etc. Learn how to recog- 
nize and kill these pests! Our FREE Book tells how! 
Tells how spraying is stopping the terrible losses 
caused by these pests—and adding fortunestoFarm- 
ers’ and Fruit Growers’ profits each year. Write 
for the FREE Book and Spraying Guide today. 


HAVE SPRAYERS 


For All Purposes 


Whether you want to spray Orchard or Garden; 
disinfect Hogs or Poultry; whitewash; cold water 

t, or do any other spraying job, there’s a 
med Sprayer to meet your needs. Hayes 


Sprayers are made to give cane of operation, 
high pressure and enduring service. You get an 
quickest results with — ast effort, Write for New FREE 


















Book and Valuable _ ate. telling us what you 
want yoursprayer to kind of sprayer 
and quote price. Write pane A 


Bayes Pump Gc PianterGo.. Dept x, Galva, Ill. 
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peas and have somewhat the same flavor. 

Asparagus is a very heavy feeder and 
roots deep and wide. The bed should be 
spaded out to permit good mixing of the 
soil where only a small plot is planted for 
family use. If we can have a rich soil 
eighteen inches deep we need not fear 
having poor asparagus, providing we will 
follow up the good preparation by yearly 
feeding 

I would set the asparagus roots three 
feet. apart each way, and some advise 
planting still further apart between the 
rows tho some plant closer in the row. 
Three feet apart each way gives room for 
spreading and yet will permit moving 
about easier and we can keep down the 
seedlings and seed stalks more handily. 
The roots will spread enough to fill the 
space and we will get better asparagus 
because of the room. I would rather have 
the rows four feet apart than less than 
three. 

Two-year-old roots 6f one of the 


standard varieties will make good as-f 


paragus the second or third year after 
planting. Three-year-old roots produce 
quicker, and as the cost of what you 
would want.to fill a fair sized bed would 
not be great, most people will prefer to 
get the largest roots they can. While 
it is not provable that you will get quite 
as good a cut from three-year-old roots 
the first season after planting as you would 
from two-year-old roots the second season, 
still you will get more than you would 
from the two-year-olds the first season. 
Neither should have much cut the same 
season set. Asparagus takes three or four 
years to get well established so that it 
will produce the large rapid growing 
sprouts. I-+have cut shoots nearly an 
inch in diameter when the clumps had 
been set four or five years and given a 
deep mulch of manure every year. 

1 set the roots deep so they have to 
send the shoots up thru several inches of 
soil to reach the surface; this makes for 
tender sprouts of good length. We would 
pull when the top was just showing signs 
of loosening a Little, and would catch hold 
at the surface of the ground and then pull 
straight up, letting the finger slip until 
the sprouts would break from the pull. 
By holding tight one can learn to pull 
it quickly and get no fiber at all, the dher 
preventing the stalk breaking by the 
straight pull where it existed —L. H. C. 


PLAIN FACTS ABOUT HOTBEDS 
Continued from page 60 

These boards are set on the surface of the 
round and at the edge of the pit, and 
orm the remaining part of the form which 
holds the concrete in place until dry. 
_ There are various proportions for mjx- 
ing the eoncrete, but the following is usu- 
aliy recommended; one part cement, two 
parts sand and three parts crushed lime 
stone or small pebbles. Mix the matei 's 
thoroly by turning them over with a 
shovel while they are still dry, and wher 
they are completely mixed add enough 
water to make the material rather wet. 
When the mixing is completed, fill the 
space back of the boards and work the 
concrete thoroly with a stick so the wall 
will be smooth and free from holes. The 
last inch of material should be made of 
equal pam sand and cement, to give the 
top a better finish. 

The coldframe as contrasted with the 
hotbed is made on the surface of the 

und and has no pit to hold manure. 

ne coldframe is —- entirely upon 
the sun’s rays to furniso the heat, and 
therefore cannot be used for growing 
plants until later in the season. The 
a of building and the materials 
or the construction of the frame are the 
same as those.for the hotbed frame. The 
coldframe is cheaper to construct, but 
does not possess as many advantages as 
the hot 

The coldframe finds a logical place in eve 
garden, but can not supplant the hotbed. 








It’s Time to Spray 


Trees are sleeping, but the scales are not sleeping. 
Dormant spraying is the first step in the season’s spray 
schedule. Let us advise and direct you. Write and we 
will send you an excellent spraying book and tell you 
why you should use 


‘Band bo. 12S. 


for San Jose Scale and Peach Leaf Curl—a great scale 
remedy—the result of over 20 years’ experience.’ You 
will prefer this dry product to +9 solution you can buy 
because the bulk is less, weight less, shipping charges 
less, no leakage and altogether more economical and satis- 
factory. Simply add water in the orchard—then it’s ready. 


A 100-lb. keg of B. T. S. is the equivalent in all spraying 
operations of a 50-gallon barrel of Lime Sulphur Solution 
weighing 600-lbs. For dormant spraying begin shortly 
after leaves fall—spray any time weather is suitable 
until shortly before buds open in spring. We gladly 
answer any questions personally, 


Orchard Brand Spray Materials 


include also the standard Orchard Brand Lime Sulphur Solution 
and a complete line of Insecticides and Fungicides for Dormant 


and Growing period spraying. 


Weare cooperating with fruit growers everywhere. 
Put your problems up to us. Write us direct. Get 
your name on our mailing list to receive seasonable 


spraying information. Address as below. 


eneral Chemicz 


Insecticide Dept..25 Broad St., New York ~~. 
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ON THE NEW LINE OF THE SANTA FE on ie htt Ohio. 
saa Bi | Xallroad Administration has authorized We have fine, rich. level land, 
the completion of the new Shattuck Branch of the Santa We have fine roads, 
We Reieces oa “Th < this year's big crops—wheat, We have fine centralized schools, 
~Ly, eh elopmen' wil eS immediate set- We have the greatest Dairy section to be found. 
. + and Cov t a large of my tand in 4] we are located close to the great city of Cleveland on 


wheat and stock-farming section of Ochiltree and Hans | the north and Akron, the great Rubber center on the 
ford Counties in Northwest Texas near Oklahoma State | .ast Our farms are selling from $60 to $1 5u per acre. 
line, where the first crop has in a number of cases paid | Gand for our big Farm Catalog showing 200 foe farms 
for the land, and where cattle and bogs can be raised at | for sale. Every statement in our catalog is guaranteed. 
ja] a ae at pny Ce bo gy Land in this section of the country ww double in value. 
siractive price on cany terms. mate healhvl Tat |THE ALLEN-HARTZELL. DIBBLE CO. 
——~ i" giving anes we he A Ae Offices: Wadsworth, Ohio. Spencer, Ohio 
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Before and after pruning. 


HOW TO PRUNE TREES 

ERTAIN general principles, instead 
C of specific rules, govern the pruning 
of trees, for if best results are se- 
cured from pruning each tree must be 
handled as an individual problem. Trees 
may be pruned safely during the winter 
months; even if the weather is cold the 
tree will not be harmed by the removal of 
irplus lit Che idea in winter pruning 
is to have the surplus limbs removed be- 

fore the spring flow of sap commences, 
rhe effect of winter pruning is to pfo- 
a heavy wood and water sprout 
growth: the reason for this is that the 
roots have not been molested in any way, 
hile the top of the tree has been: re- 
duced. lo restore the balance which 
normally exists between the top_and root 
tem, a vigorous development of new 
takes place. This is especially 
ortant in rejuvenating old trees, and 
trees which have been neglected, but a 


ibs. 


mote 


inbs 


so the sunlight will be freely admitted; 
sunlight is not only essential for ripening 
fruit, but also for the formation and 
development of fruit buds. Having re- 
moved all the dead wood, and cared for 
the fruit spurs, remove all crossing and 
interfering branches; if the tree is well 
grown cut out all water sprouts. Tree 
tops may be successfully lowered by 
cutting the leaders back to the lower 
branches which have a spreading habit 
of growth, preferably such as grow toward 
the outside of the tree. Long, slender 
branches are not desirable as they break 
easily under a burden of fruit. Such 
limbs should be shortened more than 
stocky ones. If the side growth is exces- 
sive, reduce it, 

The type of a described causes a 
vigorous growth in the remaining limbs. 
Where water sprouts are needed to form 
| new fruit spurs, eut them back to two 
‘ buds; this “heading”’ causes a more stocky 
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simple. If the tree seems to be growing 
too upright, or too spreading, cut back 
the rs to a side shoot which is 
growing in the right direction. The “up- 
ward,” growing tendency is the more 
common; treat a tree of this kind by 
shortening back the heads to a side stock 
which is growing down and out. Do not 
cut young shoots in the center of the 


ree. 

If the orchard owner desires his trees 
to reach their maximum possibilities of 
development and production, he cannot 
afford to neglect the work of pruning. 
‘This winter is a good time to get started. 
—Clement White. 


HAND SPRAYERS ARE EFFECTIVE 

I have asked farmers at several different 
times why they were not more careful 
about spraying their fruit trees, and in 
most cases they tell me that they do not 
have enough fruit to make it pay them to 
go to the expense of buying a spraying 
outfit; and then the preparation of the 
mixtures and using them would take teams 
and nren just at the time when they were 
so badly needed in the fields. These men 
have the idea that to spray their trees 
they have to have a barrel sprayer or 
something larger, requiring a wagon and 
two men to properly operate. These are 
nice but many a fine tree of fruit has been 
»rotected from insects and disease by the 
fumble hand sprayer—the bucket or 
the comp air sprayers that can be 
carried around and used by one man, and 
it don’t have to be a very strong man 
either. 

I saw an old lady out spraying her 
peach trees one spring and she was using 
one of these atomizers like they spray 





cows with to keep away the flies. She 
went over her trees thoroly 
with that little atomizer, 





he y pruning 1s notrecom- 
ded for healthy trees 
of a bearing age. A light 


pruning, however, will not 
cause the excessive growth 
of wood and will serve to 
keep the young tree in vig- 
condition. Heavy 

nming for old and fleg- 
lected trees, and light prun- 
ing for young, bearing trees 
is the idea rule to adopt. 

When pruning trees, it is 
to make all cuts 


rous 





necessary 
close to the limb (or trunk) 
from which ‘the branch is 
removed, leaving the sur- 
face as smooth as possi- 





and did a good job, too. 
Now with a compressed air 
sprayer holding from three 
to five gallons of solution 
she would have hada much 
quicker and easier job, and 
might have done it better, 
for they can be fitted with 
extension pipes that will 
throw a fine mist right in 
among the topmost limbs. 
A few strokes of the’ — 
er compresses the airin the 
air chamber and this will 
throw a continuous spray 


for a - of the solu- 
ut ape and 


tion, 








bk This enables the callus 
toform and grow most easi- 
ly. Care should. be taken 
not to make a cut so the 
water can lodge on, or around it, for such 
a condition increases the chance of infec- 
tion by fungous diseases. 

If it is necessary to remove a large 
limb the .person deing the work must take 
pains. to’ prevent the limb from splitting 
at the base; this may be accomplished by 


cutting off the limb a short distance from 
the ‘trunk, followed by the removal of 
thre stub 
lreating a neglected orchard is a 
eeessary job on many farms, for there 
re many orchards which have never been 
properly pruned. As a rule the neglected 
tre ire devoid of fruit-bearing branches 
ilo the main branches, and the tops 
ure bushy and too high for successiul 
spraving, or for harvesting the fruit 
lily.. The tops need thinning to admit 
inlight, and they should be lowered 
ruit-bearing branches will de- 
op Che first operation consists in 
ing all dead and diseased wood; it 
is then advisable to plan the shape of 
the tree. The work of lowering the top 
comes next; several light prunings (at 


é t seasons) will cause less disturb- 
1 tree thanaheavy pruning given 
time. When shaping and cutting 
top, leave all the bearing wood 


of the trees should be thinned 





This fertilizer will go in when the snow thaws. 


development. It is often necessary to 
remove large limbs when treating an old, 
neglected orchard, and it may happen 
that a noticeable scar on the tree trunk 
is made. When this happens, a dressing 
should be applied in order to keep out the 
different diseases which make their en- 
trance into the tree thru wounds. A 
satisfactory dressing for tree wounds is 
made of white and linseed oil; the 
dressing should be thick enough so it will 
not run. 

Handling a young orchard is a different 
proposition from the rejuvenation of an 
old one. The pruning for the second and 
third year consists in improving and de- 
veloping the form of the young tree. 
Where branches are crossing or interfer- 
ing, head them back, and weakened shoots 
should be removed. Remove all branches 
which grow baek thru the center of the 
tree. 

When a tree is more than three years 
old, the pruning should be carried on with 
the view forming a strong, compact 
tree. The formation of the fruit spurs 
should now be started. Where the growth 
is rank, the spurs will form slowly. The 
heading back of small shoots has a ten- 
dency to convert them into fruit spurs. 

Where bearing trees have received 
ordinary care, the work of pruning is 








pumping in more air the 
wressure is kept more uni- 
form. The sprayer.can be 
held by the shoulder straps and the shak- 
ing in walking will keep the solution weil 
mixed. Of course this is some slower a 
barrel sprayer or a power outfit, but it 
can be done at odd times by one man, and 
if he is too busy a big boy or girl or the 
woman of the household may do the work. 
It may be done slowly, and by providi 

a way to haul the sprayer little lifting wi 
be needed. The pumping of the air is 
very easy work. 

These sprayers cost but little com- 
paratively, and the fruit from one tree 
would pay the cost of the sprayer, and 
probaby much more, in the superior 
quality and-selling value. Then a sprayer 
has a hundred uses about the farm. It 
is invaluable in k eping down mites in 
the henhouse spraying the melons and 
cucumbers, the potatoes, the rose bushes, 
and anything che about the place that 
needs spraying A celery crop ean often 
be saved by having one of these sprayers 
and’a.can of ready prepared Bordeaux 


mixture at hand when the first sign of 
blight shows up. Potatoes often need the 
same treatment for blight. Over and 


over we can use this sprayer and if we 
get a good one we will find it always on 
the job and ready to do its part. By all 
means if we have a fruit tree we ought to 
have a sprayer.—L. C. 
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| 1909-1919 
A Remarkable Record 
of OilPull Performance 


— ten year OilPull record merits the thorough consideration of 
every tractor buyer in America. 


It provides a basis for judgment of tractor values—founded on 
facts—that is worth many dollars to any prospective purchaser of a 
tractor. 


At the start of the tractor industry over ten years ago the first 
OilPull tractors were built, and for ten years these pioneer machines, 
such as “Old Number One” in South Dakota, Nos.6 and 8 in North 
Dakota, No. 9 in Kansas, No. 11 in Michigan, and others, have built 
up a record of dependability, economy and long life that is unequaled 
in the tractor industry. 


The outstanding feature of this OilPull ten year record is that it is 
based—not on the work of one or two machines that might prove ex- 
ceptional values, or on afew years’ performance—but upon the work 
of hundreds of these first OilPulls extending over a period of many 
years. This record proves beyond question that long life and constant, 
dependable service is the rule and not the exception when applied to 
OilPull tractors. 








In these ten years OilPull tractors have not only proved their re- 
markable ability to work steadily and constantly hour after hour, day 
after day, but they have also established the OilPull unbeatable record 
ofeconomy. Economy of operation—being real kerosene burners and 
the only tractors guaranteed in writing by the makers to burn kero- 
sene under all conditions. Economy of upkeep—there being hundreds 
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of cases like that of the first OilPull built, and still in use, whose 








owner vouches for the fact that in ten years his repair bills have not 
exceeded $200. 


This is the kind of a tractor that the American farmer demands 
today—one that he can be sure will give him dependable, constant 
service—one that he can be sure will cost him least to operate—one 
that he can be sure will serve him not one year or two years, but 
year after year for many years, and give him the greatest return on 
his investment. 


There are four sizes of OilPull tractors—12-20, 16-30, 20-40 and 
30-60 H. P., with a nation wide service within reach of your telephone 
anywhere. Catalog on request. 
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sel 
direct from 
nursery to you. I 
have no agents. You 
buy from my catalog at grow- 
- ers’ prices, same as right here at 
my nursery. 


= Now Is the Time 


... Two million evergreens, ad waiting 
for you in my nursery, Every size, 


4 Cc 
 -# : > > every variety for windbreaks or for 
, ve \ ornamental purposes. 
‘ ” All hardy, northern grown, root 
pruned and transplante Absolute! 7 
gu 


aranteed and sold ata price that puts 
aw we —— within the 


yy FREE 


oy ‘CATALOG 


Printed in natural colors 
Handomely illustrated Fil- 
>" ed with the like of 
which you —} never seen. 
Tells how to plant a wind- 
break, bow easy it is to care 
for it. The best kind of trees 
to p!ant in your locality, why a 
Ferris evergreen win 
success while others fail, 
how farmers have i 
of their farms from $1000 to pe 
It’s a planting guide and eatalo: 
for every farmer and home 



















i the reach of every 



























tains fruits, flowers, o ' 
“gq mentais of every variety. 
Everything you 

want or need at 
4 prices far below 
anything you can 
oe ascvaae and 

sality guaranter 

as per my liberal 
é tee in cata- 
Z Write today 
Get my fine catalog. 


Compare my prices, 
my quality oath the 
others and you wi 























BIG VALUES IN FLORIDA LANDS 


There is solv ONE CROP OF 
LAND. is going fast. 
Nort ~ By the Gulf (oast Riviera, i 


wondert Unexcetied climate, never too bot nor too 
cold. Kxeellent health. Pure sweet water. G 001 soil. 
Abundant rainfall. } erfect dra!nage. ‘| en montis g-ow- 
ing Season, taree croos each year. Sugar cane, | canta, 
corn, ve. vet beans, sweet potatoes, an! cotton a ee 
cofent money crope. Pecans, | g5, peac ies, | ears, 
- na, wena. I es, Japanese persim nena, 
ackioberries, ete.. thrive. Grazing the )ear rount. A 
Paradise for cattle, Sheep and povltry. Goed 
markets. Big eprings and erystal clear runn ng streams 
abo'nd. Nomarshes. Delightful boating, bathing, 
bunting an ! fieni Geod roadsan’ railways. Super- 
lor scaoois and col Winter Chautauqua. If you 
want a REAL HOME come to Florida. Timber and 
turpentine men are going. Farmers and ranchmen 
com ng 
Un mproved land from $10 per acre up. A few im- 
prove | farms at low prices. All titles perfect. 
Twenty acre farm, 2 miles from town. 3 room 
hose, barn, jota, ae. 20 growing pecans. §& acres in 


cultivation. $1 50% 

Forty sores, less than five miles from De Funlak 
Springs $ivOvu, including 5000 fect dimension pine 
lumber fom our mill deitvered om place. $250 cash, 
Delance |/beral terms. 

‘0 acres, 9 room nom, barns, outbulidings, ete. 
Many bearing pecaps. Chestnuts, pears, peaches, figs, 
seuppernongs, ete. Mill site. onderful farm and 
pasture. 4 miles from town. $11,.2u0. One-half caan. 

10,000 aere tract, Baldwin 
soll. Unexcetied grazing. 
tunity 


(lustrated boot let 
THE R. E. L. McCASKILL CO. 
DE FUNIAK SPRINGS, FLORIDA 


LIST YOUR SALES i. Eze Sarin. 


JULIUS PIEDESEL, A 


pred. ae ne 
PHONE OR OR waite Ww heetlana, toms 


AND OUTFIT F FOR SALE. pay- 
ments tf wanted. Hand made in ce. 
Write Mie: Rerthe Bardics, Ghawnce, Kans. 
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BOXES FOR EARLY PLANTS 


Many garden plants must of necessity 
be started in hot-bed or in flats in the 
house, while a few, as tomatods, melons 
and cucumbers, give an early crop only 
when so started. ll gardeners have 
noticed that hotbed or coldframe plants 
usually sustain a severe backset when 
transplanted to the open ground. By the 
time the weather will permit of such 
planting the sun is almost directly over- 
head and, even tho the transplanting be 
done late in the evening, the plants’ root 
systems do not have time to become 
established before the sun has wilted the 
tops and perhaps injured the vitality of 
the plants to such an extent that they 
never make vigorous growth. At best, a 
week or ten days must elapse before the 
plants become established in their new 
environment and start to grow again. 

Any plants which are severely affected 
in the operation of transplanting can 
profitably be started in pasteboard or 
veneer boxes. Some, as tomatoes and 
eggplants, are best started in the usual 
way in hotbed or flat, being transplanted 
to smiall boxes when the second or third 
leaf appears, each plant being given at 
that time an indivi al box. Melon and 
cucumber seed should be planted directly 
in the small boxes, which should contain 
not less than sixteen square inches of 
space, that the plants will not require 
transferring until set out in the garden. 
Plant a number of seed in each box and 
if several come up pluck out all but one. 
The seed of tender plants should be 
planted in March or during the first half 
of April. 

When ready to transfer box-grown 
pl ants to the garden, wet the soil in the 
yoxes thoroly, remove boxes to the garden 
and, hollows several inches deep having 
been.scooped out in the garden soil, slit 
the corners cf each box with a knife and 
the undisturbed plant will be left with 
its root system intact in the cube of earth 
in which it grew. Loose soil should be 
raked in from each way about the cube 
of earth and gently firmed down without 
crushing the box soil. By thus being 
placed in the ground without its root 
system having been disturbed, the shock 
to the plant is very slight. It grows right 
off and produces fruit several weeks earlier 
than the outdoor plantings of seed or 
even transplanting plants which were not 
own in individual boxes. 

Veneer boxes may be purchased in 
quantities quite , while pasteboard 
boxes may ey ‘had ee a | 
Simply save — 
fast foods and other Biches ‘supe 
come and cht out square boxes of suit- 
able size, both ends being left open. The 
boxes may be set on boards until the soil 
with which they are filled becomes packed 
at the bottom. Some gardeners prefer 
p steboard boxes of light weight to any 
other kind, as they can be left around the 
plants, an inch. or 0 projecting above the 
ground all around, and thereby ward off 
cutworms.. By the time the plants’ root 
systems are in need of more room the 
paper will have rotted, but, if not, the 
corners of the boxes may be slit the 
sides removed without causing any dam- 
age.—W. F. P. 


ONIONS FOR HIGH PRICED LANDS 


os ite di os - 
to strip. In this way 
Geld, picking up a handful belle a —_ 


off the hops, letting the latter fall in a pile 


The onion strip are always very 
carefully imstructed to leove at least an 
inch of top on the onion. Mr. Gilbertson 





Our ads are guaranteed. Read them. 
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Looks just like a big Avery Trac- 
tor. Cast iron—has rolling wheels 
—finished in beautiful red and 
black enamel with gold striping. 
He’ll bedelighted withit! Stands 
3% inches high, 5 inches long. 
Makes adandy' toy—worth many 
times its price. 


Send 25c (35cin Canada) with the names 
of those talking of buying atractor,motor 
cultivator ora grain thresher. Also men- 
tion ag many tractor and thresher cwn- 
ersasyoucan, That’sall. We'llsend 
the toy by return mail. 

8100 lowa St. 


AVERY COMP Peoria, IIL 


AVERY 





R42 af Batating Mac nety 

















This is what you 
have waited for 
so long 


A combination in small 
compass, a Bath Tub of 
fron and Iron legs, wood- 
en rim and a 12 gal. Heat- 
er, Gasoline, Gas or Kero- 
> sene Fuel. Heats in 30 min. 
Sets up where Fire is Safe 










Water gravitates to the Tab. i! 
No Plumbing, a hose on the waste 
pipe and through the wall or floor 
empties it. On casters, folds ap & 
ren it in corner or closet when not 
in use. 


Write for 
Prices and 
Agency 


LEECH METALLIC BATH TUB CO. 
f= + Detroit, eit, Mich. 
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CE bitemm (i) 8 mm Oller! 


has found that by leaving this much top, 
the air does not penetrate the bulb proper 
and it cures a great deal better and causes 
less shrinkage and rot. 

After the bulbs are in crates, they are 
loaded on low wheeled, platform wagons 
and conveyed to the curing sheds. The 
crates are piled one above the other, in 
such a way as to allow free circulation of 
air. Here they cure for four to six weeks. 
Then they are taken out and run over a 
screen, which removes the dirt, leaves and 
trash. If, at this time the market is good, 
the onions are sacked and loaded into cars. 
lf not, they are returned to the crates and 
piled up in the storage cellars. They re- 
main here until late winter or early spring 
because, as a rule, there is always a de- 
mand for good, sound, dry onions at that 
time. 

Most onions are poor keepers and conse- 
quently, good, sound onions will bring 
about twice as much in the late winter as 
in the fall. Mr. Gilbertson and his father 
have been selecting onion stock for thi.ty- 
six years, attempting to develop a_strain 
that will keep well during the winter. 
Every fall they go over the field about the 
time the bulbs begin to ripen and select 
the very nicest bulbs. The bulbs must 
measure up to certain specifications before 
being selected for seed stock. They must 
bh» a perfect globe in shape. The flat and 
oblong types do not sell so well. The neck 
must be small. This lessens the oppor- 
tunity for evaporation and indicates good 
keeping qualities. They must have a 
high color and be perfectly sound. 

These bulbs are then cured in the ordi- 

nary way, with the exception that they are 
stored in an unusually warm cellar. This 
brings out any tendency to soften or sprout 
during storage. Before being set out for 
seed purposes in the spring, they are sorted 
again. Al bulbs that show any signs of 
sprouting, discoloring or softening are dis- 
carded, and only those that come thru the 
winter in perfect condition are used as 
seed. As a resul: of this long continued 
»yractice of seed selection, Mr. Gilbertson 
1as developed a strain that passes the win- 
ter with as low a shrinkage as five percent. 
The ordinary onion, he states, will often 
shrink as much as one hundred percent. 

One other point that Mr. Gilbertson has 
watched very closely in his seed selection 
is the root system. .In his locality there is 
often a short period of drought at the time 
the bulbs are starting to bottom, so a well 
ueveloped root system is necessary at the 
time. 

Some times the price of onions is so good 
in the fall that it may be more profitable 
to market them then rather than later. 
In that event the crop may be loaded 
directly into the cars from the field. If 
‘hat is the case, the curing process is. a 
iittle different. Instead of stripping and 
crating the bulbs immediately ater they 


have been loosened from the ground, they | 


are allowed to remain on the ground to dry 
for about two days. Then they are raked 
into windrows, stripped and placed in 
crates. After curing another day or two in 
the crates, they are run over the screen, 
sacked and loaded into the cars. Mr. Gil- 
bertson marketed forty-two cars of onions 
that way one year. Ordinarily if the crop 
is sound and in good condition, it will pay 
to store the crop for the later market. 

There are several other large onion 
growers in the vicinity of the Gilbertson 
farm. About five hundred carloads are 
shipped out of that point every year. In 
this vicinity the average yield is around 
five hundred bushels to the acre. The 
best land yields six hundred to eight hun- 
ared bus‘els. Such land, in a high state 
of fertility and free from weeds sells for 
$800 to $1000 an acre. Mr. Gilbertson has 
a standing offer of $1200 an acre for his 
field. He believes that in order to make 
high priced land pay, one has to grow 
eoseiel crops, use scientific methods to cut 
down the cost of production and to grow 
a high quality crop. -¥ 








Easily—Quickly— 
Economically 322° 9% 


trouble caused by carbon and leaky valves. 

yg motor young, right and snappy—hitting 

on four. Stop that ruinous carbon knock. Get 

all the power from your motor —stop that leak- 

7g that eats up the gasoline. Grind your own 
vi 






es, easily and quickly and save money. Why 
wait until the garage can do the job and lay up 
the car for several days when you can do the work in 
an hour 4s good as any one can doit. One job saves 
the cost of the tools and the future jobs are money saved 


A Mere Boy Can Successfully Use 
the Little ‘‘Sioux’’ Ford Tool Set 


You don’t need to know the Fordengine to do 
anexpert job of valve grinding, valve refacing 
or valve seat reaming. All you need is the “Little 














s 


Sioux” Ford Tool Set and our book, the A’B O of 
Ford Motor repairing. You'll enjoy the work because 
you’ Fong better acquainted with your motor. You'll 
save the cost of the tools on the first job and. do the 
additionaljobs at no cost. You'll get more pep out of 
the motor —more mil from the gasoline. 

e outfit contains the Sioux Valve Grinder, Ford 
Valve Refacing Tool, Ford Valve Seat Reamer, a 
spring for jumping and a liberal supply of valve 
Finding compound, The tool set will outlast two 

‘ord motors. 


Do The Job In An Hour 


An hour of your leisure time and 
the job is done. You don’t have to be 
mechanically inclined or know motors. Our di- 
rection book pictures every move, has 27 illus- 
trations and is worth its weight in gold to every : 
Ford owner. A job of this sort would cost from 
$7 to $10 at any garage. This set especially desi¢ned 


a ~ vesma gud other gut engine is a duplicate of the 
‘amous “Sioux” tools w by garages the world over 
Pat. feet 39 se for all makes of ears. Ask any garage man what he : 
Oct. 22° 1918 thinks of “Sioux” Tools, He'll tell you they ‘can’t : 
April 26, 1919 be beat. 1 





If your hardware dealer or garage 
Order Now don’t sell the “ Little Sioux” Ford 





‘tle Sioux”’ 





pairing & Tool Set and instruction book for which I 
bX picnic. enclose $7.75. 
Hers é Please send me your FREE book, “The A B C+ 
AAcro® of Ford Motor Repairing. 
o> . Put cross (X) in square opposite item wanted. 
For’ vid 1 
| o* BUGIS onc ccccccccccccvecces corcccecescorsecsesess 
| : TOW 2. cc cccccrccecccceecesstess SOMN8. . cescesccese 





A Makes Ford Albertson & Company, 
A motor re- 5 154 Jennings St., Sioux City Iowa. 


tool set order direct. Use coupon below. Do the ; 
fF FR a | 2 work yourself and you'll enjoy it—keep your engine 3 
tlt A cost cave repair bills, gasoline Price $7.75 . 
Written by experts especialy Albertson & Company 
for Ford owners. Simple as Manufacturers and Patentees 


eg et one “Lite 154 Jennings St., - - - Sioux City, lowa f 


Ford Tool Set. ee oe ee ee me ee ee om oe ee ome oes 


Please send me your complete ** Little Sioux” Ford 
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good buildings, painted, land mostly level, good state 
cultivation, some saw timber, 17 head stock, good team, yearly. Philadelphia and New York markets 
4 hogs, 40 tons hay, 
other crops. Write for free Southern New York Farm <4 ~ 
Catalogue. Hiram Mintz, 216 Phelps Bidg. , Binghamton, N. Y. LYNNHAVEN . P VIRGINIA 










poet FREE! 


( ; Works wonders on Ford cars. Gives engine more 
: wer, more “pep,” more speed. Gives 4 to6 miles more per gal- 
: lon.” Enables Pio locate engine trouble instantly. Overcomes ail 

ug troubles. Doubles life and service of plugs. Makes old, cracked or 


worn A plugs spark like new. More than 50,000 put on Ford cars in last three 


months. Let us send one for you to 10 days free on your Ford. 

ust send us your name and 
Send No Money! = tag he we will send you 
“For-do” commniete, postpaid, ready to attach. You can at it o 
in 3 minutes. es D in car or engine, no holes to 
bore, cosler to pony ont an plugs. Use “For-do” 10 days Free. If 
you find it does ev: ing we claim, and you want to keep it 
send only $3. If you are not pleased, post say so—mail it back and 
no will be made. e take all the risk. Send today. 


G. E. COLBY CO., Inc. 6 North 8thAve., Maywood. Ill. 


S00 ie ale Ot RPS | I Have Two Excellent Grain and Stock 
Farms For Sale-=)yi i inate ‘Two. crops 








3 acres corn, 109 bushels oats and Write For Facts. J. T. SHEETS 
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EX OUR JU 


AST winter a drove of some fifteen 
twenty quails spent the season 


woods at the back of the home 


place and veritably lived upon the jungle 
of foxtail and wild millet that h: id gone 
to seed in a slight mes There was not 
a great deal of snow and this might have 
given the birds a little better show, but 


just the same they almost exterminated 
those weeds in that particular place. Some 

big smart weeds had also gone 
in a neighboring cornfield and the 


eaeeed 
a | spent a good part of their time in 
this jungle mess that had taken the field 
in the low spots after the summer floods. 
Che hunters got into this bevy of quails, 
however, one day in late February and 
almost cleaned out the lot, leaving only 
a few to nest and rear their young the 
following summer. I would that a law 
und strictly enforced that 
prohibit the hunting 
friend—the little 


could be passed : 
would forever 
and killing of our 
brown quail. 

This past summer we have had an 
old hollow elm out in the little patch 
of woods at the back of the barn and a 
pall of screech owl nested and reared 
their. young in this. Whenever we were 
due to have a change of weather last 
spring and eyen during the early summer 
those owls were out a “little before sunset 
hooting and carrying on at a great rate. 
They were our surest barometer for rain 
and proved very reliable. I occasionally 
see one of them 
of late sitting up 
in the opening to 
their den during 





Winter Birds 


ears of corn that have been left in the 
fields furnish a part of their living and 
occasional seed of the rag weeds. I have 
observed them in the jimpson and pie 
plant patches content that someone 
has neglected to mow and judge they may 
eat those seed also. 

I suspect the little snow birds or snow 
sparrows as most people call them per- 
form the greatest service to the farmer, 
on account of their numbers and ability to 
devour a wide variety of noxious weeds. 
‘They range from the giant drum weeds 
and mullein down to the smallest chick 
weed and plume grass. No weed is too 
big or little in its size of seed There 
are many species of these little fellows 
but they are one and all a benefit. 

Occasionally in the denser thickets of 
weeds and tall brambles we catch sight 
of a red coat or tanager I suppose they 
are. They frequent such places and seem 
to relish the rose berries and mummy 
berries of the poke weed. Black haws 
and other such wild fruits are usually to 
be found around their winter habitats and 
I suppose form a part of their menu. 

Best of all we like the little tomtits 
or small greyish white spotted sapsuckers. 
No day is too dark or drizzly in the winter 
for these busy, shy little birds. Any 
hibernating insect under the loose frag- 
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fellow in town last winter and just simply 
riddled the trunks in places. The man 
wrapped tar paper about the trees last 
winter and this spring found the birds 
had been after a certain species of borer 
that was killin: the trees. 

At the rate our woodlands are being 
cleared away and other harborage places 
are being destroyed I believe we should 
arrange .or the housing of these little 
feathered friends. Any weather beaten 
bit of hollow trunk that may have been 
sawed off in pruning the orchard will 
serve as a harborage this winter and 
probably as a nest next summer. These 
birds are rather shy of acquaintance if 
they suspect you have any such intentions 
altho they will often be busily engaged in 
hunting grubs within a few feet of a fellow 
when » da think he isn’t looking. Any- 
thing we put up for them should be placed 
in the out of the way corners where the 
occupants will not be molested by prying 
observers.—W. L. H., Ind. 


PUTTING THE TRACTOR AWAY 

One of the leading tractor manufac- 
turers gives the following suggestions for 
laying away the tractor when it is not 
to be used again for a while. If they are 
followed out, the tractor will not only be 
kept in better condition but it will also 
run much better when put into service. 

“When stopping the tractor on its last 
run, pour a pint or more of oil into each 
priming cup and 
then shut the 
motor down im- 
mediately after- 








the day and feel 
sure of their com- 
pany this winter. 
che act le 
screech owls are 
perhaps the worst 
enemy the field 
mouse has during 
the winter 
that. may be the 
occasional spar- 
row hawks that 
with us 


} 
unless 


remain 
at this season of 
the vear. 

The blue jay 
is not easily 


bluffed out by 
cold weather and 
hibernates in any 
ald hollow tree 
or abandoned 








ward. This oil 
will be drawn in- 
to the cylinders 
and will coat the 
valves and valve 
stems with an oil 
film which will 
protect them from 
' rust. 

‘‘In putting 
away a tractor, it 
should be looked 
over very care- 
fully to see that 
all parts of the 
cooling system are 
drained thoroly. 
If the tractor 
sits high at one 
end, water may 
lodge in  cer- 
tain places and 
if freezing does 
not damage, it 
will rust the parts 








loft of a building 
that comes handy. 
They are great 
weet d seed de- { Vichig 





stroyers in their 
way and glean a ) ee 

goodly living from 

the various wild 

berries that may chance to hang on the 
bushes. Tho little red berries on the wild 
rose bushes and those on the wahoo form 
a good portion of their winter fruit sup- 
rly Any cocoons that may have been 
idden by the summer foliage in the woods 
and orchard trees are readily destroyed 
by the jays and with all his mischieveous- 
ness I really like the jay for his winter 


companionship and saucy bantering. His 


flashing blue ‘oat is one of the gay, 
ively thmgs amid an ofttimes dreary 
wast leet and snow. 
“ eo } ve — ] —_— . . } 7 
y have many doves wintering with us 
here in Grant county and they are 


another great enemy of the weeds. They 
ish the same weed p atches as 
he quail and we often see their tracks 
intermingling in the snow. They never 
flock together in large numbers—always 
two or three or four, and no more. Stray 


seem to rei 


in farmer instructing his boys in the 





ments of bark or even in the surface bark 
of the tree itself is in imminent daily 
danger of being discovered and punctured 
by their charp little pills. They have a 
way of loca,’ng borers and other such pests 
that must have béen all of their own in- 
The red head or peewee in the 
down the tree 


vention. 


summer taps up and 
trunk and then listens as he taps for the 
sound of a squirming grub imbedded in 


the wood but the tomuvit has no such guide 
during the grub’s winter dormancy. He 
taps up and down the trunk much as we 
tap a tree to discover its soundness or 
doty portions with an axe. When a point 
has been discovered that gives back a 
hollow sound to the tapping of its bill, 
the bird drills in to see what may have 
eaten away the portions of the bark or 
wood underneath. These little fellows got 
busy on some shade trees of a certain 


selection of seed corn in the field 








and in time cause 
trouble. 
“The user of a 
tractor will find it 
& paying propsi- 
tion to house the tractor at all times whee 
not in service. However, if it is not 
housed there should be something placed 
over the stack of the radiator which will 
prevent snow and“rain getting in and a 
tarpaulin or canvas large enough to cover 
the motor complete used, as the motor 
should not stand out and take the weather. 

“The fuel tanks should be drained and 
protected so that it will be impossible for 
water to get into them. If the last time 
the tanks are filled with fuel, a pint of 
cylinder oil to each five gallons of fuel is 
put into the fuel tanks, it will leave an 
oil film on the inside of the tanks which 
will be very beneficial in prolonging the 
life of the same. 

“Also in putting away a tractor the 
user should make a note of all parts that 
will be needed to put on the tractor when 
it is put into service again in the spring.” 
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TCCESSFUL FARMING 


ART BY PART, piece by piece, Lynite 

foundries are remolding the motor car to new 
standards of liveliness and ease of handling, of 
gasoline and tire-saving. 


Part by part, piece by piece, pounds or ounces 
are being cut from costly excess weight—pounds 
from the bigger parts such as cylinder-blocks, 
ounces from the smaller ones such as hub-caps and 
pedal plates. 


For the automobile industry has found that no 
casting on a motor car is too big to be made of 
Lynite, no piece too small to be worth making 
lighter through its use. 


Yesterday automobile dealers looked dubiously 
upon efforts to make of Lynite a few such parts 
as crank-cases. Today more than seventy-dif- 
ferent car and truck parts are made of it, one car 
alone containing 48 different pieces. 


And to the automobile world today Lynite 












































Remolding the Motor 





ar 


no longer means those parts presenting compara- 
tively simple metallurgical and foundry problems. 


It means the whole external structure of the 


engine—from cylinder-head to oil pan. It means 
the heart of the engine—the pistons. It means 
entire bodies. It means, in a word, practically 
every part for which heavy cast-iron was once the 
accepted metal and still others that were formerly 
of steel, ‘brass, wood or other material. 


Lynite today is reducing the weight of motor 
cars from 300 to 500 pounds—not alone by getting 
rid of scores at ‘one sweep from the larger parts, 
but by trimming off an ounce or two here, an ounce 
there from a multitude of smaller ones. 


THE ALUMINUM CASTINGS COMPANY 
LYNITE and LYNUX Products 
General Offices: 6205 Carnegie Ave., Cleveland 
District Sales Offices: 


New York 511 Fifth Ave. Detroit Chene & Finicy Sts, 
Cleveland 6523 Euclid Ave. Chicago 1640 Conway Bldg. 


Lynite is Used for These 70 Different 
Car and Truck Parts: 


Accelerator Pedal Fan Support Bracket Radiator Shell 
Accelerator Pedal Filler Cap (Gas) Rocker Shaft Support 
Plate 

Generator Bracket Steering Wheel Spider 
Bod Governor Casing Steering Column 
Breather Body —— Casing ‘ wi: oe 

ver rk and rottle 

Breather —_ ee 
Bearing Caps Hot Air Stove Spark and Throttle 

Hub Sector 
Cylinder Bloci - oe . Steering Gear 
Cyii Head Housing 


Cylinder Head Cover 


Intake Manifold 


Transmission Case 


Cowl Board 
Carburetor Body Transmission Case 
Crank Case Oil Pump Body Cover 
Clutch Cone Oil Pump Body Thermostat Body 
Cover Throttle Lever 
Oil Pressure Timing Gear Case 
Dust Cap Regulator Body Cover 


Door Bumper Socket 


Door Handles 

Differential Carrier 

Differential Carrier 
Cover 


Engine Support 
Brackets * 


Oil Strainer Body 
Oil Filler Body 

Oil Filler Cap 

Oil Pan 

Oil Gauge Body 

Oil Reservoir 

Oil Reservoir Cover 


Pistons 
Pedal Floor Plater 


Radiator Guard 
Radiator Header— 
Upper 


Floor and Toe Boards Radiator Header— 


Flywheel Housing 


Lower 


. 


Valve Lifter Rod 


Cover 


Water Pump Cover 

Water Pump Body 

Water Pump Outiet 
Elbow 

Water Pump Support 

Water Pump Support 
Caps 

Water Inlet Pipe 

Water Outlet Pipe 

Worm Gear Carrier 

Worm Gear Carrier 
Cap 
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EAR Soldiers and Club 


Junior 
Members: The year 1919 is draw- 
ing to a close and the Christmas 


tide is at hand. It is a time when Christ- 
mas cheer and good will should fill the air 
and the spirit of making others happy 
should be cultivated. 

Che past year has brought us a bounti- 
ful harvest and the greatest measure of 
prosperity since the world was engaged in 
war. .If-we can give or do anything to re- 
lieve the suffering of those in our midst or 
in suffering Europe, let us do so. 

In the December number of Farm Boys’ 
and Girls’ Leader we are publishing a 
school playlet which may be used in 
schools and clubs as a Christmas playlet, 
and funds may be raised for your needy 
poor or for something you want, such as a 
community club house, library, phono- 
graph, etc. Copies of this playlet will be 
sent on request. 

As the year draws to a close we should 
sum up our efforts and see if we have con- 
tributed our share to the world’s achieve- 
ments for 1919. If you are a club member 
or have had some personal interest in the 
farm plan, you can easily figure out just 
what you have accomplished. Perhaps 
you have not had the opportunity to be a 
club member, but whatever has engaged 
your time, I hope you can honestly say 
that you have achieved something and 
have contributed to the production of 
food and feed and to the happiness of those 
about you. If the year’s record is not up 
to what you had planned you still have 
time to round out the year 1919 to your 
credit. ‘The year 1920 will soon ring in 
and it is a good time to make your plans 
for the coming year’s work. Consult your 
club workers or county agent and plan to 
be a club member and carry on some per- 
sonal project. 

During these times of strikes and unrest 
when every effort of the I. W. W. and Bol- 
sheviki is at work to destroy our pense 
and prosperity, every boy and girl should 
be a producer and a loyal American citizen. 
Let us be thankful that we have such a 
wonderful country—a land of peace and 
plenty, and that we have the privileges of 
ownership and freedom. 

Perhaps we can help you thru our plan 
of loans to make the most of your oppor- 
tunities. If club work is not organized in 
your district, make a start along this line 
by formiing a Junior Soldier of the Soil 
squad of six or eight members. A Boys’ 
and Girls’ Club consists of five or more 
members. 

There is a story on this page which tells 
how a Junior Soldier of the Soil Squad 
took up club work. In the Farm Boys’ 
and Girls’ Leader is a most interesting 
story about the Blue Lake Squad. 

Write us for a sample copy of our club 
paper, plan of loans, question list, and 
pengeest telling how to organize a Junior 
Soldier squad. Everyone who writes us 
wiil be enrolled as a Junior Soldier and will 
receive a beautiful badge, too. Write to- 
day!—E. T. Meredith, Publisher. 





BOYS AND GIRLS CLUB DEPT, 


Ss Ownership for Boys and Girls 


MT. HOPE POULTRY AND PIG CLUB 

“The Mt. Hope Poultry and Pig Club 
have enjoyed the Farm Boys” Ls Girls’ 
Leader very much and we have secured 
some valuable ideas thru its use. 

“Perhaps you will be interested in the 
oe of our club. Early in the war time, 
Miss Wilkins, our County Superintendent, 
asked me to act as Thrift Stamp leader. 
At this I proved almost a failure, as most 
of the le in this district are aliens. 
Then we ided that I could do better 
work by forming a Junior Soldier of the 
Soil club. We started a good club and 
secured some helpful literature from Mr. 
E. T. Meredith. 

“As Junior Soldiers of the Soil, we 
worked oo for our country. Then 
the Extension Division of the State Agri- 
cultural College organized Boys’ and Girls’ 
Club Work. Again I was chosen local 
leader. We began to get busy and planned 
a box social at the school Lae Some 
— from the state college talked on 
club work and $35.85 was secured and put 
in the club treasury. 

“A pep meeting for club members was 
held and sixteen boys and girls were pres- 
ent. Officers were elected as follows: 
President James McCrea; Vice President 
Grace Boyer; Treasurer Harvey A. Jones 
Secretary Dorothy Jesser. We decided 
to do our work on a strictly business basis 
and to meet on the first and third Wednes- 
day evenings of each month. 

















duri 
‘eed 
ped organize the Mt. Hope Poultry 


This Junior Soldier club served its |! 
the war in*the production of food and 
later on hel 
and Pig Club. J.S. 8. squads may be organ- 
ized in every community. Boys’ and Girls’ 
Clubs are organized where there is a demand for 
them. See your club leader and county agent. 


“Early in the spring we planned our 
poultry work and chose barred rocks and 
white leghorns. Some of the club mem- 
bers borrowed money from our treasurer 
and all secured a for hatching. Some 
had fine hatches while others bought high 
priced eggs which never hatched a chicken. 
Ali kept their records in very good condi- 
tion and really enjoyed tle work. 

“On August 6th Mr. W.S. Hill County 
Club Leader met with us, showed us some 
interesting lantern slides and talked on 
final records and preparation for the fair. 
Our club was already an enthusiastic one 
but to enco them to make exhib ts 
at the county fair and also because boys 
and girls love good times we called an 
extra meeting, after which we had a wienie 
roast up at Big Thompson Dam. 

“The meeting was a short one, but we 
made final decisions as to what we would 
exhibit. Our final reports, we decided, 
would be in the form of scrapbooks. Then 
the gasoline was called into action, three 
large automobiles conveying us to our 
camping grounds where a real campfire 
was kindled. We were soon supplied with 
long sticks and were very busy as we had 
ten pounds of wienies to roast. We had 











several dozen buns and a barrel of cookies, 
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also good “‘Adam’s Ale” right from the 
Rocky mountains to sip at our leisure. 
Now this was only one of the many good 
tumes we had along with our work. There 


were box ry suppers, and at 
our m 3 we sandwiches, ice cream 
and cake, for we have not had to Hoover- 
ize this summer. 


“We exhibited eleven coops of chickens, 


three pigs, and our scrapbook reports. 
The scrapbooks took first place, the 
chickens won two firsts and five second 


premiums. . 

“In making out our reports, one little 
girl would have me believe that her chick- 
ens hatched in two weeks. They must 
have been ‘pep’ chickens sure. 

“My visits with the club members have 
been most enjoyable. 1 think the parents 
of these boys and girls have become better 
acquainted thru the efforts of club work. 

_“Our aim has been better poultry and 
pigs, better care and larger profits.”— 
ts. Clyde B. Jones, Colo. 





“ALL FINISHED”’’ 
On a list of club members names sent to 


us by a representative of club work at 
Janesville, Wis., was this very pertinent 


and timely sentence, “All finished 

There were sixty-three names of boys 
and girls in the Rock County Purebred 
Pig Club, this year, and all finished. What 
a record! Club leaders and county agents 
everywhere are working for “one hundred 
posat finished”’ in baw! club _ and a 
wis. e ub mem to w 
to that end. 


STRONG FOR CLUB WORK AND CLUB 
PAPER 


“I received the Farm Boys’ and Girls’ Leader 
and Club Achievements today, and like it fine. It 
is none too good for the work it stands for, tho, I 
think this work should be more encouraged than it 
is, but it will not be long, with this journal to help, 
until we will have some club work every where 
thruout the United States. 

“I now have a nice Jersey calf which I bought of 
one of our neighbors this spring, and some 
Barred Plymouth Rock hens. 

“Please send me some literature concerning club 
work, and I believe I could get a few subscriptions 
for the Farm Boys’ and Girls’ Leader. Our vicinity 
is very thinly settled but I could probably get ix 
or eight boys and girls interested in the Junior 
Soldiers of the Soil work.”—William T. Powell 
Jr., Stone county, Mo. 


LIKES STORIES 
“I received your letter and copy 

Boys’ and Girls’ Leader, which I enjoyed vs 
much. “The Adventures of the Blue Lake Sqr F 
surely is some story. t sq certainly shows 
a good spirit. I wish we could Cy that kind 
of a squad in our community. There are already 
four J. 8. S. members in our school. One just 
{anes a little while ago. Our corporal, Alfred 


r 


, and I are goinc to see if we can't organize 
a squad like the Blue Lake Squad.’’—Paul Heltner, 
i w county, 


Iowa. 





A loan from E. T. Meredith made it possible for 
this boy to have a pig of his own. Ownership 
for boys and girls is made possible thru Success- 
ful hw mny Fay of loans to boys and girls. 
Ownership brings interest and epoartunity for 
every farm boy and girl. Write E. T. Meredith, 
Publisher of Successful Farming, Des Moines, 

Iowa, for plan of loans. 
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FLOUR 


Ni 


ee without previous milling experience, can earn the same big profits that hundreds of others are 
making with this new process, One man roller flour mill—The American (Midget) Marvel. 


With a comparatively smali investment, you can go into this highly profitable dignified milling 
business and supply your communitywith “Flev®"Flodr —the flour of incomparable sweetness. 


To show you the profits that this wonderful mill will — we are giving below the cost and receipts on one 


hour’s run of a 25 barrel mill. 
of high grade flour, 80 Ibs. of mixed feel and 5 Ibs. of 


This size mill will grind 5 bu. 
screenin 


wheat per hour, from which you will get 215 Ibs. 
gs. 


Prices Based on Chicago Market 


Actual Cost Per Hour to You. 





5S bu. (300 Ibs.) wheat at $2.20... $11.00 
Reset eee Ce... we oie wee ee 81 
Power, an oil engine (burns one gallon per hour). .10 
Depreciation and interest on investment... .10 
BPRS See > one BS in ee ee ~~ 

wee Ga a a os eS ee $12.31 


Actua! Receipts to You. 


215 Ibs. High Grade Flour at $11.95 per barrel _ $ 13.38 
80 Ibs. Mixed Feed at $46.90 per ton — _ _ _ . 1.92 
obs. s at $44.00 per ton — _ _ - ae 








Total Returns 15.41 
Less Total Cost — 12.32 
Net Profit Per Hour 3.10 


Net Profit Per Day (12 Hours) 37.20 


Net Profit to You per Year (300 Day.) $11,160.00 


Cut these profits in half and you still have a net 


Do you know of any other legitimate business that 


fit of over 100 per cent on the money invested. 


ill pay such handsome dividends as this? 


The AMERICAN ‘iit MILL 


is the wonderful self-contained, one man, roller flour mill that 
is revolutionizing the milling ‘ndustry and bringing back flour 
milling to the community where the wheat is grown. It per- 
forms all the milling functions within itself—grinding, bolting 
and purifying. It is so simple to operate that one can 

taught to make the highest quality of flour in a few lessons 

Everybody wants good flour. With this new 

Community mill, you can furnish your home people with 
“Flavo”’ ur, milled at home from wheat grown at home 
and gave the freight on both, the wheat out and the flour and 
feed in, and earn the regular milling profitsin addition to the 
extra profit of making ‘‘A Better Barrel of Flour Cheaper,” 
for the ‘‘Midget’’ Marvel makesa higher yield and a 
only half the power and labor of the old long system mill. 


6b ” 
‘Famous for its Flavor” 


is made only on The American (Midget) Marvel. It is 
different from all other flours and _ is easily distinguished by 
its creamy whiteness and rich nut-like flavor. 


We advertise Flavo Flour nationally, and give you the 
free privilege of using the Brand. We furnish you the sacks 
with your name 2 on them. Everywhere people are de- 
manding “FLAVO”- FLOUR because of its incomparable 
quality. 


We start and guide you to success in this profitable 
business. 


Our Millwrights install your mill and teach you to oper- 
ate it. Our Free Service Department, composed of skilled 
miller and flour experts, examine samples from your mill each 
month and keeps your products up to our high ‘‘Flavo”’ 
Standard. 

“Our Confidential Selling Plans’’ contain valuable in- 
formation on buying wheat and selling flour, andinstructs you 
how to start ona conduct the business of flour milling in a 
modern, systematic way. 

The ‘‘Midget”’ Marvel is a phenominal success. Over 
1800 are now operating throughout the United States, earning 
unusual profits for their owners, There are more than six 
times as many of these improved 
mills being sold than all other 
makes of flour mills combined, 


Built in seven sizes—from 15 
to 100 barrels daily capacity. 
Sold on Thirty Days Free Trial 
with an absolute guarantee of 
satisfaction. Thus you can oper- 
ate it and be assured of success 
before buying. 


Here is an opportunity for you 
in your town if you act at once. 
Sooner or later““FLAVO” FLOUR 
will be manufactured there. 


Write today for our booklet, 
“The Story of a Wonderful 
Flour Mill.”” You will find it 
most interesting. 





THE ANGLO-AMERICAN MILL CO., 720-726 Trust Bidg., Owensboro, Kentucky 
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LIVESTOCK SHIPPERS UNITE 


A National Federation of Livestock Shipping Associations 


By C. A. GOSS 


which the farmers of the cornbelt have attempted in the 

past decade is the formation of cooperative livestock 
shipping associations. Since the beginning of the first associa- 
tion at Litchfield, Minn., in 1908, the movement has been fos- 
tered by the Gods of Success until before this issue reaches its 
readers that meager beginning will have culminated in the organ- 
ization of a National Federation of Livestock Shipping Associa- 
tions. There are over 2,000 farmers’ soqpenntive Weesiedk ship- 
ping associations in the United States today, doing a yearly busi- 
neas of nearly half a billion dollars. Minnesota leads with 700 
associations; Wisconsin second with 600; Iowa third 400; 
Nebraska fourth 250; Michigan fifth 200 and Illinois sixth with 
60. Practically every state of the Union, where livestock ship- 
ping ranks as an important industry, has local organizations 
within its borders. ‘Thirty counties in Arkansas organized in 
eight months. One organization in Missouri shipped $220,000 
worth of stock cooperatively in four months. For a number of 
years the southern states have been combining their shipments 
by the aid of the county agent—a cooperative association in 
practice if not in name. Canada shipped 7,000 carloads thru 
her associations last year and her farmers seeing the merit of 
the plan are clamoring for national representation. 

Until recently there has been no coordination of effort among 
the local associations. Two years ago Minnesota combined her 
forces into a state organization, last spring Michigan followed 
her example and her state association is already composed of 
thirty-five locals. A few weeks ago Indiana announced the birth 
of a lusty state organization. 

Local shipping associations have already done much toward 
lessening the big gap between the price which producers receive 
und consumers pay. The Litchfield Association was started in 
the fall and by the end of the year had shipped fourteen carload 
of stock with receipts amounting to $11,599.25. The next years 
they shipped thirty-five carloads valued at $39,569.27 and the 
following year eighty-one carloads with receipts amounting 
to $102,163.35. In 1911 one hundred and four carloads went to 
market in the name of the association with a value of $114,- 
764.56. By 1913 the Farmer’s Association had replaced six 
local buyers and since that time has been the only livestock 
shipper in that place. The farmers figure that during that year 
alone eooperative shipping saved them $7800, and that was be- 
fore the days of ten cent pork when no one ever dared mention 
twenty-four cent or twenty cent or even fifteen cent pork for 
fear of being considered a fit candidate for free lodging at the 
expense of the state. The average saving for the farmers who 
have shipped cooperatively in all associations after all expenses 
were paid has been $75 per car or fifty to seventy-five cents per 
hundred pounds. A Story county, lowa, farmer sold a canner 
cow thru the local association and reported a return of $15 
more en the animal than a buyer had offered the same day. 
Another farmer in the same county sold eight head of steers at 
an imerease of $200 over the local buyer’s best bid. A less strik- 
ing example is a $45 saving on twenty-five head of hogs shipped 
the same day the commission man made his offer. 


Some Additional Association Benefits 
Ceeperative associations are doing more than cutting down 
Om commission men’s profits. Some organizations have formed 
simiking funds to take care of insurance and other miscellaneous 
expenses. A charge of three cents per one hundred pounds mar- 
ket liveweight on all stock shipped covers insurance costs, and 
nal cent takes care of all other expenses including 


Orv of the most constructive and popular pieces of work 


wm additi 
payment for hogs lost in transit. This, of course, is much less 
tham insurance would cost elsewhere. 


4 pernicious custom known to all livestock shippers, is that 
f charging cattle freight rates for cars of mixed stock. Ho 
weight more than cattle per load but the transportation rate 1s 
eas. In the has been the custom when a carload com- 
priseei of both hogs and cattle is shipped, to take the heavy hog 
weight for the car and eharge the high cattle rate. The Minne- 
sot# state livesteck shippmg association teck the matter m 


past it 


hand with the result that mixed cars of stock in that state are 


apes and rated according to the actual percentage of each 
of stock contained therein, with a saving that amounts into 
dollars for the shipper on each load of stock marketed. 
Anyone who has visited the stockyards at noon on any mar- 
ket day has been surprised at the large amounts of grain left on 
the ground after the animals are taken from the pens. What 
becomes of this grain? The next bunch of stock doesn’t get it. 
Instead the attendants who clean the pens sift out this grain 
and it is sold to their profit. Who paid for the grain? The 
farmers who shipped the stock. Minnesota farmers saw the 
unfairness of the deal and thru their shipping association were 
able to bring about its correction. Feed troughs were installed 
in the St. Paul stockyards so wasted feed was practically nil. 
If you have ever tried to adjust a claim for loss of stock in 


transit you know how useless such an attempt is. No matter 
nts seem to always flatly turn 


how a nt the wrong, claim a 

down the first application for a claim on lost stock, and it is only 
by long and persistent effort that any adjustments are obtained. 
One county agent in Iowa told me of a claim made in his county 
for damages on twelve head of hogs found dead in one carload. 
The claim was pigeonholed and had hung pending for a year, 
yet no adjustment had been made. One of the services a eoeper- 
ative shipping association renders its members is in the matter of 
getting such claims settled. A manager of an associatiom takes 
the time to follow up a claim and soon becomes experienced 
in dealing with dilatory adjustment agents. 

Big Organization for Big Questions 

But local or even state livestock shipping associations are 
limited in the extent to which they can serve their patrons. 
A bigger organization is needed to handle matters of natienal 
importance. For instance, the terminal market associatiem at 
the St. Paul yards wanted to raise the charge for switching from 
$2.50 to $3.50 per car. The shippers objected. The state rail- 
read commission issued an order for the books of the terminal 
association to be turned in for inspection and they were refused. 
The state shipping association was therefore able to prevent the 
raise. But the terminal market association took the matter 
to Washington and obtained a federal permit to advanee the 
rate, and the state livestock shipping association was powerless 
to prevent. A national association of shippers could have com- 
peted against the terminal association in federal action and no 
doubt could have prevented the increase. 

A number of leaders in the cooperative shipping movement 
have foreseen the value in larger power and are now taking steps 
toward the completion of a national livestock shipping body. 
On August 12th last, representatives from eight states gathered 
in ChicagS to consider the new plan. But the representation 
was not broad enough, it must include all of the stock producing 
states and must be the voice of actual farmers. Accordingly dis- 
trict meetings were held in Memphis, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Omaha and Sioux City in the hopes of getting larger sectional 
representation and for the exchange of ideas. After the sectional 
meetings were held, fifteen delegates acting as the mouthpieee ef 
the whole central west met again in Chicago. Of these fifteen, 
thirteen were actual farmers who had helped in the manage- 
ment of local or state associations and two were county agricul- 
tural agents. Plans were laid for a broad national organization 
of livestock shipping associations, to be perfected at a@ final 
meeting during the week of the International Livestock Show at 
Chicago. 

In brief, the future work of the national federation will be 
to protect, defend and develop cooperative livestock shipping 
associations by constructive, reconstructive aud legislative 
measures. The program of work is divided into three classes: 

Local Markets—Local and state associations will be assisted 
in their plans for organization; improvements will be recom- 
mended for standardizing and improving methods of handling 
and feeding; yard facilities, local liabilities and insurance, seales 
and branding will receive early consideration. 


Transportaien—ineluding such pr as ear shortage, 
in transit, rates, tion for rates, ¢laims, insur- 
anee, y cars and delwys um transit. (Continued on page 117 
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Threatening the 
Livestock Industry 
With Disaster 


BR VERY farmer and producer has a vital 

personal interest in legislative measures 
such as have been introduced in Congress. 
These bills appear to be directed solely against the packers 
and cold storage interests. In reality they threaten the 


welfare of the whole livestock industry. In curbing one 
branch of the industry they would “hog-tie” another of 


equal importance. 


Your livestock—your interests are affected, Mr. Producer. 








The prosperity of livestock growers 
is dependent upon a steady, depend- 
able market. Your stock must proceed 
to the ultimate market without inter- 
ference, like logs floating down stream 
to the sawmills. Anything that causes 
a log jam in the flood stream will re- 
sult in serious loss to the producer, 
because a jammed stream means cat- 
tle eating their heads off and food 
spoiling enroute. 


One measure would take from the 
packers the refrigerator cars now 
operated so economically and effec- 
tively. As now managed—available 
when needed—these cars afford a 
successful distributing system for 
farm products. They clear the pack- 
ing house coolers—limited in capacity 
to about three days’ production of 
meat. Operate these refrigerator cars 
on a less effective basis and meat 
would pile up in the coolers; plants 
would be compelled to slow down and 
buying would become spasmodic. 
Government operation of railroads has 
not been so efficient or economical as 


to warrant its extension to refrigerator 
cars or other branches of the packing 
industry. 


The proposed law forbiding the pack- 
ers any voice in the management 
of stockyards would not be in the 
interest of producers, who are directly 
concerned in maintaining the economy 
and effeciency of these receiving and 
holding stations for stock. Increased 
costs would fall on producers. 


Time limits on meat products, butter 
and eggs in cold storage would cause 
another jam in the market stream. 
Beef and pork used in canning and 
Sausage are now stored in seasons 
when there are heavy runs of stock 
until they can be used—an accom- 
modation to producers. 


Numerous more or less drastic meas- 
ures affecting the marketing of food 
have been proposed in Congress and 
farmers and livestock raisers should 
beware lest misguided friends ex- 
change the substance for the shadow. 


ARMOUR 4*° COMPANY 
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GETTING MORE FROM SMALL 
FLOCKS 


The man who owns a small flock of 
sheep and the one who has some shares 
in a producing oil well have something in 
common. Both had the idea before they 
bought the stock that it might be a bad 
investment, but they are making better 
returns than they ever did before. A lot 
of these owners of farm flocks will tell 
you that they make them one hundred 
percent profit right along unless some 
neighbor's dog runs amuck. 

But in spite of the good reports these 
sheep owners do not make as much as they | 
might. The man who has only a few 
fleeces to sell never attracts many buyers | 
and is usually at the mercy of one who 
has very little of that quality in his 
makeup. We are forced to that conclusion 
when we see what they do to the price. 
The organization of a wool pool brings 
out the evidence for it brings competition 
and almost invariably more money. 

When P. D. Brown became county 
agent for Decatur county, Indiana, he | 
found that quite a few of the farmers | 
had small flocks of sheep. His idea of his | 
job was not only to help his clients vor | 








better crops but to devise means for 
getting more money for what they pro- 
duced. In order to enable these sheep 
men to put up a better front when the 
buyers came around he started peddling 
the idea of a wool pool as the best way to | 
market the product of the small flocks. | 
There was little enthusiasm for the} 
venture at first, but he finally su 

in inducing thirty-six men to sign up to 
market their fleeces cooperativety in 1917. 
When the fleeces from these few farms 
were brought in to be shipped they totaled 
only 5,144 pounds, not a very impressive 
showing, but that wool represented what 
would have been waste in orchards, stub- 


Onty three bidders showed any interest 
in the offering of these farmers who called 
themselves the Decatur County Sheep 
Breeders’ Association, but it was a real 
interest. Without seeing the fleeces they 
pushed the price up to sixty-five and one 


blefieads and fence rows. | 


forth cents a pound while other wool of | 


the same kind sold by individuals brought 
only fifty to fifty-five cents. The wool was | 
sold ungraded and is still sold that way. 
The buyers bid on it without an examina- 
tion knowing that it will be average 
Indiana wool. 

The second year, as a result of the 
satisfactory price, the membership was 
nearly doubled. Sixty-three farmers 
pooled their wool, making a. total of 
10,559 pounds. The Government regula- 
tions were in effect and the price was 
sixty-eight and one-half cents. ‘This 
season, 1919, nearly all of the sheep 
raisers in the county came into the fold 
of the association. There are one hundred 
and twenty-seven names on the list. More 
than 24,000 pounds of wool were marketed 
and eight firms were represented in the 
bidding. The buyers came across with 
sixty and one-half cents for this crop 
while the few outsiders got only fifty- 
five cents for the same sort of fleeces on 
the same day. The Decatur association 
accommodated their neighborsin Bartholo- 
mew county by selling a small pool of 
1,500 fleeces for them. A Boston wool 
house bought the De atur pool and also 
the wool from this neighboring county. 

Mr. Br wn says that even with the 
need for improvement that is so evident 
m most of theflocks, sheep are still the best 
money-makerg on the farms in this part 
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TT as ef ee re ry 


VER 250,000 farmers bought the “Z” engine. J They 


proof—truly a great engine. 


know it is powerful, dependable, and practically fool- 


§ But now we announce the 


one addition which could possibly improve the “Z”’ perform- 


Fairbanks V 


ANUF, 


ance—Bosch high tension, oscillating magneto ignition. 9 So 
let the ““Z’”’ dealer near you show you in detail this greater 
engine Value. J Over 200 Bosch Service Stations combine 
with “‘Z” dealers to give ever) farmer buyer a remarkably 
complete engine service. J Prices— 14 H. P. $75.00 — 
3 H. P. $125.00—6 H. P. $200.00—All F.O.B. Factory. 
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SAW YOUR WOOD 


10 bours. Send for _ No. Bi showing low price 


and latest improvements. order agency. 
Folding Sawing Mach. Co., 161 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Hil, 


Buy nationally advertised merchandise. 
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America’s Leading Feed Mill 
There is a Letz Mill to meet every requiremen 
each mill unbeatable in fine-cutting, light running 


durability, capacit. ———y = of tho 
9-73 it ous for Patented, Self- 
usands 


users to Fam 
Sharpen og hy Grinding Pilates. Tho 


201 East Road Crown Point, Indiasa 
26 Centrally Located Wholesale Distributors insure 
service turough 


prompt Lets Dealers Everyw 
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of the state. If the flocks were improved 
by the introduction of more good bucks 
and if the fleeces were graded a good sum 
of easy money wo ld be added. As it is 
now the wool grower who takes particular 
— to have his fleeces clean and free 
rom burrs, properly tied and attractive, 
gets no more per p und than hiscareless 
neighbor who brings in dirty, burry fleeces 
tied with binder twine. It all goes as 
ordinary’ Indiana wool. At present the 
Association is not equipped with a floor 
big enough to show the clip if it were 
graded, but it is probable that provision 
will soon be made to get the maximum 
advantage from their cooperative effort. 

The average size of the flocks in this 
county is between fifteen and twenty 
head. Most of them are grade Shrop- 
shires. Fleeces now average about six 

unds, but the new blood that is being 
wrought in here and there should soon 
raise the average. The secretary is getting 
farmers to exchange bucks and is induc- 
ing some men who did not grow sheep to 
try a few head.—C. E. G. 


CONCRETE IN THE HOG YARD 

Every farmer is familiar with the muddy 
yards in winter when some in is lost 
thru being trampled into the mire by 
greedy hogs. In common with many 
others, we endured this for several years 
before attempting seriously to correct it. 
We finally found the remedy in feeding 
floors of concrete. 

In our locality rock was plenty and the 
haul short. Then we utilised our own 
labor in the job and lessened the cost of it 
materially. As rock was easy to get we 
leveled the surface by piling in the rock to 
fill holes and souaied them up. Where 
rock is not so plentiful, gravel can be used 
for this purpose. By far the greatest cost 
was the haul, because we did the work be- 
fore prices of building material felt the war 
hike. 

We began by panneling off the part tobe 
floored in sections, these sections not bein 
over six feet in size without separation o 
the blocks to prevent cracking. We used 
good, clean sand to.mix with the cement, 
and this is imperative to a good, solid job. 
The material was placed close to the work 
as possible and we mixed and poured the 
whole job in a very short space of time, 
three men working at it. It is a farm im- 
provement that has paid well for the ex- 
pense, paid in grain saving and comfort 
Our grain loss is nothing now from mud. 
The ~— we are certain, make a quicker. 

in for feed used. 

. H. 


RIGHT TO VACCINATE HOGS 

I belong to the farmers’ serum plant 
of Indiana and do my own vaccinating, 
and; have been very successful having 
treated over four hundred head of hogs 
without a single loss. The veterinarian in 
my town has reported me to the state. 
I have never made a charge and only 
treated hogs for members of our company. 
What is the law and where can I take a 
correspondence course so I can take out 
a license to vaccinate hogs?—W. J., Lil. 

It seems that the treating of hogs by 
vaccination amounts to practicing vet- 
erinary medicine, within the section of 
the Illinois statute which makes it un- 
lawful to practice veterinary medicine or 
surgery “in any of its branches,” ex- 
cepting the castrating and spaying of 
ulna’ and dehorning cattle, without 
having first obtained a license from the 
Board of Veterinary Examiners of Il- 
linois. I suggest that you write to the 
Secretary of that Board at Springfield, 
ill., asking for a pamphlet copy of the 
rules and regulations governing the ob- 
taining of such licenses. It would be 
proper for you to state that you desire to 
specially qualify for the vaccination of 
animals. 


Try some concrete.— 
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Sent On 30 Days Trial 


Let me send you this wonderful no-buckle harness at myown ff 
expense. Look atit. Examineit. Compare it with old style 
harness. Put it on your team and use it for a month at my 
risk. Give it any and test you can think of. If you are —_ 
not convinced t it is the handsomest, the strongest , 

Lasts 


a Lifetime 


Walsh Harness has 
864 points of im- 
provement over old 
style harness. Besides 
having no buckles, no 
rings, no dees to wear it 
out, it has no loops or bil- 
lets to waste leather or 
catch the lines—no snaps 
to break, no holes to heme 
enthestraps. A built-in 
hame fastener does away 
with hamestraps. A prov- 
en success—in actual oper- 
ation on farms in forty states, 


Costs Less than 
Other Harness 


The goles of the Walsh is as low as any harness of the same grade 
ma’ —no more, Yet it outwears two sets of the best old style 
harness a saves ie oe cost of a It ay less therefore, in the 

run, than any other harness you can buy. Try the Walsh at my risk 
for 39 days FREE. See for yourself what a wonderful harness it is and 
you'll never waste another dollar on old stvle harness as long as you live. 





















t harness you ever saw or tried, pack it_up and 
it back. I'll pay the freight. 


No Patching—No Mending—No Repair Bills 
Buckles cut harness 
straps. Buckle-tongues tear 
them. Rings and dees soon 
wear straps in two. Examine 
your own harness and verify 
this. You'll find more than 
100 where buckles, 
rings and dees are wearing it; 
where you'll soon have 
torepairit. W: Harness 
will save you that trouble 
and expense. 


See How 
Buckles Cut 
and Tear 


Straps 
























t- 




























Adjustable to fit 
any size work horse 








Write today for free illustrated book, prices, t a 
particulars of my 30 day trial offer. Send nO money jJectths consent ~ 
JAMES M. WALSH, Pres. 
Dept. 505 MILWAUKEE, WIS. WALSH HARNESS COMPANY 





What Stronger Proct Could 
We Oiijer Than This 


a Be Otter Tia Free Trial Coupon 


second 
he firct one I sold with the § WALSH 





T HARNESS CO, 
farm. If I didn’t like your harness bet- Dept. 505 Milwaukee, Wis. 
AD wouldn't be or- j Please send me your free illustrated book, prices, 
full details about the Walsh Harness and your 30 








test have watched the Walsh harness 

opera’ on my neighbor's team for 

the past ® am so well satisfied 

with it that {am now ordering a set for ‘ Address 
"OSCAR BEIMBORN, & 

R.R.No.3, Box i127, Fredonia. Wis. 


SIMONDS SAWS 


are of the finest grade of steel and mechanically right. Have 
all your Hand Saws Simonds, your Cross Cuts‘‘Simonds Crescent Ground.” 


Simonds Manufacturing Compa Be 
The Sew Makers since 1832 RPO: 

Fitchburg, Mass. New York “ - 
Chicago San Francisco , 
Portiand, Ore. - » 


a 

: 

HARRY CATERER, i Days Free Trial Offer. No obligation to buy. & 
a Name ' 
a a 
t 




















High or low wheels—steel or wood—wide 
or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit any 
, running gear. Wagon parts of.allkinds. Write 

today for free catalog Dlustrated in colors 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., 50 Elm Strcet, Quincy, UL 
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Mules Bring Better Prices Than Horses and Are Easier Raised 


not excepting any of the well-known domestic animals,” 


A MULE is one of the easiest of animals to get along with, 
4 Mobley of 


says William Hz, Bartholomew county, 


Indiar one of the biggest mule dealers in the country. “1 
e all kinds of men to take care of thousands of mules on my 
und very seldom does a man get hurt or a mule suffer. 

M f the men know nothing about the psychology of the 
hybrids when they come here and the mules usually move on 


w owners before they have time to get acquainted and 
} hments.”’ Mr. Mobley handles 

s by the carload and the trainload and 
f the ears of all of those he handles in a 
year, to use a favorite method for indicating 
magnitude, could be placed end to 


+4 


end they would probably extend 
several miles down the road to- 
ward Columbus. But a mule needs 
his ears. Except for his voice it is 


asset in the beauty line 
So we will use another method to 
wv the size of this particular mule 
isiness and, perhaps, something 
interesting about the buying, feed- 
these infertile 


hiS grTeaves 


g and selling of 
rid 


~ Bill Mobley, as they call him 
familiarly in that Hoosier neigh- 
borhood, was not always a mule 


magnate and for some time in his young 
lil he 


7 


wasn’t a magnate at all. Some 
twenty years ago when he was near. 
ies he was running a polos em cadieme multe 
neat wagon round the country to supply 
farmers with occasional cuts of fresh meat in the summer- 
time. It was a sort of steer to steer or cow to cow existence for 
h | to sell one anim il piece by piece before he could buy 


1 butcher another. But he gradually got a little ahead and 

n followed in the footsteps of his father who was a livestock 
trader. Finally he got hold of a bunch of suckling mule colts 
und with the profit that these youngsters turned in his career 
vas fairly started. A banker in his town saw promise in the 
nd active 
ho always 


: ~ 


Ww 








W. H. Mobley and a pair of three-year-old 
that weigh 5000 pounds 


raule raiser altho he isn’t usually given credit for it. Missouri, 
Kentucky and Tennessee are popularly supposed to be the 
only mule states. But Mobley has bought in various states, 
once buying a large shipment in California. 

One policy to which he gives credit for a lot of his success is 
that of buying nothing but good mules. He will buy and sell 
any class of mule but he never will have anything to do with 
culls of any class. Whenever possible he buys today and sells 
tomorrow, but when a mule is thin he usually finds it advisable 
to put some meat on his ribs before offering 
him to a buyer. Whenever a bunch is 
brought in to one of the several farms it is 
divided up into several lots according to the 
kinds that appeal to buyers in the 
different parts of the country. 

“In the middle west,’”’ says Mr. 
Mobley, “a good share of the 
mules are used for farm work. 
Buyers from these states prefer a 
mule weighing from one outed 
and one ane Be to one thousand 
and three hundred pounds. A good 
many buyers from the east come 
this way for mules. They want 
them a little bit taller and a trifle 
heavier than the farmers out in the 
corn country. I have sold a good 
many to Pennsylvania, Lancaster 
county in particular. For the sugar plan- 
tations the south takes mules weighing 
from one thousand two hundred to one 
thousand and four hundred pounds, real 
big ones. This market has a peculiarity 
that I car not explain, but.it demands consideration. These 
sugar planters demand mare mules and will seldom take any- 
thing else. The cotton country wants a faster animal and one 
that weighs from nine hundred to one thousand and two 
hundred pounds. Virginia and the Carolinas like mules weigh- 
og from one thousand to one thousand two hundred pounds. 
Cennessee actsas a finisher and will buy young mules that will 
develop into work stock of various sizes.”” Since practically 

all of the mules 
handled by this vet- 





lived ip to his ob- 
ligations on the date 
ified and offered 
back him to the 
tin the purchas¢ 
good sized fi rm 
rt lomew Co 


iccess nd he 82 \ Y - ~ om 
the banker must hav = 


rat land wa : ann = 








eran mule mobilizer 
are raised on the 
farms of a few states 
in the cornbelt what 
he says about raising 
and feeding them 
should demand the 
attention of many 
readers of this paper. 
Here is what he says: 

“From more than 
fifteen years experi- 
ence with all kinds 











wured 

roing ist ws it 

surely did. and there- One of the mule barns, 
re he sn't tak- 


risk in lending money to anyone who bought good 

| with it, even if he didn’t have a dollartostart with. How- 
r, Mobley still owns that land and enough more to make 
is all paid for with mule money. 

this man is a dealer on a large scale is not 
reason for this article, but the big figures must be 

it out of the way first. In September at a sale on the home 
farm $175,000 worth of mules were disposed of in one day. 
[t was not a particularly good sale day as there were $90,000 
orth o e looking mules left in the barns that the auctioneer 
cpected to sell before the sun went down. The mules 
except old, and of various sizes. They 


r! ris 


teen hundred acres and it 


The f et that 


id were of all ages 


" ged $270 each. The buyers,hai come from all parts of 
the yuntry but a good share of thym from the south where 
m iles are used and comparatively few produced. Ten- 
ness VS A good many colts to be finished up and sent on 

to the cotton country or to the sugar plantations. Twelve 


hundred suckers, collected in Indiana and adjacent states,- 


were shipped to that state from this farm dur- 


rhere are a number of others like thie on the Mobley farm 


of mules raised in 
Indiana and various 
other states I can be 
safe in saying that the farmer will be ahead if he raises the 
drafty type, the kind jthat fis produced by mares weighing from 
twelve hundred to sixteen hundred pounds and good heavy 
jacks. Mules from such mating should weigh from eleven 

undred to fourteen hundred pounds, and one of the latter 
weight is a big n.ule. 

“A farmer can raise a mule at about the same cost as a steer 
of the same age and I think most men will agree that the former 
is easier to handle than a horse colt. I feel sure on both these 
oints for I have raised and fed steers, and still do it, and have 

ad some little experience with horses. 

“‘A nother thing, a blemish on a mule does not cut so much of 
a figure as it does on his near relative thehorse. A slit ear that 
would knock fifty or a hundred dollars off the price of a fine 
drafter will scarcely affect the price you can get for a good mule 
It seems that a mule is seldom bought for his ornamental 
qualities, but for utility alone. Wire cuts do not oceur so often 
on mules as on horses and when they (Continued on page 87 





i¢ past summer 

in the one month of August this mule co! 

tor t together $134,000 worth They 
ession only a short time as it 

more as a collector than 


es h cy to serve 











is a let tho he does do some fattening 
order to do such a large busineas it 1s neces- 
largely by the carload from 

ocal d rs who pick them up in the country 
B ‘ in the country to look over 
rine mules if he finds out about them 

\ good share of these mules come from Indiar 


at the Hoosier farmer is som 


ready for a buyer 


A carload of Mobley mules 
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Look for the Red Ball 


“Ball-Band” Rubber Footwear 
gives you long wear, perfect fit, and 
real foot-comfort. 


More than ten million people look 
for the Red Ball when they buy 
Rubber Footwear, because they 
know it stands for highest quality 
and More Days Wear. Sold in sixty 
thousand stores. 


Ask your dealer for our free illus- 
trated booklet, ““More Days Wear.”’ 


Mishawaka Woolen Manufacturing 
Company 

335 Water Street Mishawaka, Indiana 

**The House that Pays Millions for Quality’’ 


Useful gifts are always appreciated most. 
For Christmas this year why not give 
“‘Ball-Band”’ Rubber Footwear? There is 
a style and a size for every member of 
your family. 
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How the Iowa Agricultural College Helps Pigs 
Make Hogs of Themselves 


ACTS and figures on the use of commercial feeds for pigs 
prove the things farmers have in most cases a!- 


ym rape, 
ready experienced. the hog feeding tests conducted by 
the Iowa Agricultural College dealing with various mixed feeds 


ng pigs, corroborated the opinions of experienced feed- 
of such feeds as compared with corn, 
yns or combinations under which they are most 


for grow 
T he relative worth 
’ he condit 
profitably fed. 
wentv-two lots of five weanling pigs each were started out 
ifternoon of July 11. The pigs at that time averaged 

yne pounds in weight. For one hundred days they were 

en the following ration the first two lots being used as check 

ts receiving & regular corn-tankage ration and corn-tankage, 
rnoil eake meal ration as a basis of comparison for the results 
ther feeds pre duced. Ali of the commercial feeds were fed 

I wrdance with instructions given by the manufacturers. 
Ir i | i 


tion to the rations given below every lot had equally free 
to rape pasture. 
Lot I. (Cheek) Shelled corn self-fed plus Swift’s Digester 


lankage self-fed plus block salt self-fed. 





Lot Il. Shelled corn self-fed plus a mixture (Swift’s Digester 
lankage 40 parts and Clinton Corn Oil Cake Meal 60 parts by 
_ Lbs. per 
I erio d Pig Daily 
10 days 0.5 
: 0.7 
1.0 
(4 : 2.0 
10 «lays 2.0 
TT 2.0 
130 dave—or 7th, Sth and 9th 10 days 3.0 
i : r 10th, 1ith and 12th 10 days 1.0 











t e lf-fed plus block salt self-fed. 


weag 

Lot III. Ground barley self-fed plus Swift’s Digester Tank- 
age Ss fed plus block salt self-fed. 

Lot IV Ground barley self-fed plus a mixture (Swift’s 
Digester Tankage 40 parts and Clinton Corn Oil Cake Meal 
60 parts by weight) self-fed plus block salt self-fed. 

| \ Bicorn Hog Feed self-fed plus block salt self-fed. 


Monday and Thursday evenings thruout the test give a thick 
slop of Bicorn Hog Feed, just thick enough so it will pour out of 
the pail. This slop is to be made by putting the feed to soak at 
the morning feeding time and then allowing orfeeding the same 
it night. Give as much as the pigs will take—in other words 
all they will clean up over night. The trough should be clean 
of Bicorn slop in the morning. Slop discontinued 92nd day by 
order of feed manufacturer. When the pigs reach approximately 
125 pound weight add shelled corn self-fed, making this addi- 
tion on an even 30-day period preferably at a weight somewhere 
between 115 and 140 pounds or as near 125 pounds as possible, 
but it is well not to split below 115. (Shelled corn self-fed added 
80th day at about 150 pound weight.) 

Lot VI. ‘“‘Three-in-one’’ Hog Meal self-fed dry. 
limited shelled corn thus ; 


Hand feed 
| pound per pig daily fitst 30 days; 








Margin per Ww hat one could have afforded to 
Grow st of pia over pay per ton at Ames for differ- 
a 100-l». gain ik anita ent. purchased feeds, and still 
based on hesed on —— same margin per pig as 
check 

Ar Fact’y Ames | Fact'y . 
ly ‘ 3) Values!| \ al 1e3)| \ = od s|| Group I Group II 

1) $11 .83/8 $ 2.57)|$ 5 
|| 1 3.01 ; Bertie 
III} 1 1.88 46.78 Barley 43.40 
IV 5 1.03 39.46 Barley 35.84 
\ 1 12.98 "4 1.26)| 64.12 Bicorn 61.38 
VI " 12.10 1.69) 2.06)| 60.44 “3 in 1” 53.60 
VII 12.50!| 1.06) 1.18)| 7.08 “3 in 1” 12.40 
VII » 14.99 3.01 1.15|' 51.82 Happy 50.04 
1X 14.9 2.19) —1.26)| 56.60 Pioneer 54.95 
x 24 2 38 1 .O4 1.53|| 63.58 Pioneer 60.43 
XI 4.81) 14.1 0.96, -0.19)} 51.12 Kornfalfa 49.42 
XII'! 17.17) 16 42 2.71| -2.07)| 39.94 Kornfalfa 37 .87 
XIII) 12 32) 11.9 2.29| 2.74|| 67.00 Hominy 5.04 
XIV}; 12.7 12.41 1.77| 2.27)) 63.11 Fancy Midds. 61.33 
XV)! 13.4 3 OR 0.68! 1.15)| 60.36 Badger 58 .47 
XV 13.14 2.79 1.22 1.73)| 63.97 Peters’ 62.02 
XVII}| 14.47) 14.08 0.58) -0.00') 55.25 Peters’ 53.20 
XVIII | 14.08) 13.62 4.08; 0.39)| 43.41 Schumacher 41.53 
XIX) 13 88) 13.42 0.13! 0.60!) 44.43 Schumacher 42.44 
XX}; 12 92) 12.86 1.15 1.21 7.29 Schumacher ~7 .43 
XXI}) 11.67) 11.61 2.19} 2.25)| 41.22 Schumacher 25.42 
XXII|| 12.02 2.46) | 93.40 Mixture 72.00 











2 pounds second 30 days; 3 pounds third 30 days. Then on 90th 
day beginning P. M. feed add shelled corn, self-fed dry. Block 
salt self fed. 

Lot VII. ‘‘Three-in-one” Hog Meal full fed slopped three 
times a day after soaking 24 hours. Hand feed limited shelled 
corn thus: 1 pound per pig daily first 30 days; 2 pounds second 
30 days; 3 pounds third 30 days. Then on 90th day beginning 
P. M. feed add shelled. corn self-fed dry. Block salt self-fed. 




















Lot VIII. Happy Hog Feed (Formula No. 1 Pig Meal) 
self-fed dry, until pigs reach approximately 100 pounds con- 
| Av, | As 
> j Bnal| Av. | dally! Feed required for 
Group I a = al a daily | feed | 100 pounds gain 
No. i ee er | gain /eaten 
Gongnatce oh per pig) Per | Basal and other feeds 
| pig | 
Lbs. | Lbs. | Lbs. | Lhs. Total 
1\Corn 159 | 1.18 | 4.0 | 315 Corn 
24 Tankage 339 
11/Corn..........| 167 | 1.25 | 4.2 | 294 Corn 
25 Corn Oil 
Cake Meal 
| | 17 Tankage 336 
III| Barley | 123 82 | 3.0 | 317 Barley 
46 Tankage 363 
IV| Barley | 149 | 1.02 | 3.9 | 239 Barley 
84 Corn Oil 
| Cake Meal 
| | | 56 Tankage 379 
V|Bicorn . 165 | 1.23 4.3 261 Bicorn — 
| |; 90 Corn........ 351 
V1|""Three-in-one”... 149 | 1.08 | 3.8 | 230 Corn 
| 119 “Zin 1”..... 349 
VII|"“Three-in-one” 120 .79 2.8 |} 299 Corn 
| ee YS 356 
VIII| Happy 157 | 1.16 | 4.9 | 200 Happy I 
225 Happy Il.... 425 
IX/| Pioneer 173 | 1.32 | 5.3 | 402 Pioneer 402 
| | 
X/Pioneer 177 | 1.36 | 4.9 | 206 Pionee 
157 Corn. 363 
X1I|Kornfalfa | : 

Special 161 | 1.11 | 5.2 | 433 Kornfalfa 433 
X1I|Kurnfalfa......| 127 | .86 | 4.2 | 496 Kornfalfa.... 496 
XIII| Badger | 330 Hominy 

Hominy | 177 | 1.36 | 4.6 8 Tankage 338 
XIV/| Badger Fancy 349 Midds 
| Midds.......} 183 | 1.42 | 5.1 | 11 Tankage 360 
| 
XV/ Badger 167 | 1.25 | 4.7 | 873 Badger 373 
XVI|Peter’s Hog 317 Hog Profit 
| Profit ‘ 183 | 1.43 5.2 47 Corn 364 
XVII| Peters’ Hog | 347 Hog Profit 
| Profit | 165 | 1.24) 4.9 53 Corn 400 
XVIII|Schumacher. | 142 | 1.02 | 4.8 | 460 Schumacher 
| 12 Tankage 472 
| 
XIX/Schumacher....| 145 | 1.04 | 4.8 | 455 Schumacher 
(Fine) | | 12 Tankage 467 
| i 
XX|Schumacher....| 145 1.07 | 4.1 | 305 Corn 
| 56 Schumacher 
20 Tankage 381 
XXI/Schumacher....| 135 | .94 | 3.2 | 269 Corn 
| (Fine) 59 Schumacher 
| (Fine) 14 Tankage 342 
XXI1/Corn and 
| “Type Test” 310 Corn 
Mixture.....| 165 | 1.24} 4.3 | 33 Mixture 343 























tinuing this formula No. 1 on even 3-day period replacing with 
Happy Hog Feed (Formula No. 2 a straight hog ration) self-fed 
dry. Block salt self-fed. 
"Lot IX. Pioneer Hog Feed, self-fed dry. Block salt self-fed. 
Lot X. Pioneer Hog Feed, self-fed dry. Shelled corn hand 
fed, limited, dry as shown in table I. 
After that or beginning the 120th day self-feed the shelled 


corn dry continuously. Block salt self-fed thruout. 
Lot XI. (Special Method Group) Kornalfalfa Hog Feed 
self-fed dry. Block salt self-fed. Provide concrete hog wallow 


6x10 feet in dimensions and slope same from six foot ends to 
center where it should be 15 inches deep. Place shade over 
wallow. Keep clean and partially filled with water all of the 
time. Put six inches sand over lowa Movable Hog House 6x8 


feet floor and saturate well at different [Continued on page 82. 
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if Let me send you an Ottawa 
to earn or cost while 
« ' bien ef! you use it at these low 
——_ ano TS c prices. — GEO. E. LONG, 


| = i ® cena 

a LOW PRICES: 
2 H-P $39.85 

3 H-P $69.65 


@ Days | 48-P 392.25 
Ne —allother ome 
Batteries ever 


=- Trial 
needed with Webster Magneto 


Easy Starting—No Cranking—Fuel Saving 


My new special money-saving offer 
makes it easy for any honest man to own 
an Ottawa Engine. Send me your name and address 
on a post card today so! can make this new most lil 
eral offer to you. ‘or nearly a quarter of a century ! 
have been sending my engines direct from my factory 
to the user. Now thousands are going out every year 
because my engines make good, are easily started and 
easily opera’ by the man or boy who has little or no 
engine experience. @ 


Only made possi- 
Lowest Prices ble nl the most efficient 


SR a as ae 


“a 






After 6 Years 


The 6 H-P Ottawa 
engine I got six years 
ago is giving splendid 
satisfaction pulling 
14-inch grist mill, 
grinding six to eight 
bushels of table meal 
per hour. 


JOHN J.SIMMONS 

















































All materials are costing me more 
today than ever before and yet I have 
reduced my prices to practically pre-war level, by 
ing the number of engines I build, thus 

making my engine factory the largest in the 

world selling exclusively direct to the user. 

When I lowered my manufacturing cost I re- 

duced my prices, and I give you the saving, 

I am no profiteer. 


I build . 
Built to Suit You 7730 ey 


needs. You have your choice of governing or ignition 

































































Sizes, 4, 


Engin 
With pole and cordwood saw 
i 6, 6, 7, 8, 10 and 12 A-P 


systems and of Webster Magneto or Batteries. You 
have your choice of Kerosene, Gasoline, Distillate or 
Gas for fuel. My engines are built in the 1}, 2, 2%, 3, 
4 56, 6, 7, 8 10, 12. 16, 22 H-P. sizes, in Stationary, 
Portable, or Saw-Rig styles. You can’t help but find 
just the engine you need for your work in my new 
large catalog sent free. 


Easy Payment Pian ‘* 
easier to own an Ottawa Engine than to be 
without one. With my new easy term 
plan of payment—the most liberal 
ever made — the engine can pay for 
itself while you use it. You get the 
game engine whether you send cash 
or take a year to pay. Mail the 
coupon below and get this offer. 


Sent Direct To You 

Deal direct with my big fac . 
Know who is back of your engine — 

sure you can get repairs ten or fifteen 

years from now. By deali direct 

rey with me you will save from .00 to 

<A $250.00 and get a higher quality of engine. 


ty / 10 Year Guarantee— 
90 Days Trial {225235 3 


the Ottawa Engine. They must make good all I guarantee 


Sizes, 5, 6, 7, 8, 10, and nt or I shall expect to have them returned in articles by nearly one 
12, 16 and 22 H-P. accordance with my guarantee the Ottawa at your own mén from eve state in the 
work under any tions, is the offer! make you. You are union. My catalog will also be 
eaf sent yon free, so send in the cou-4 


liberal made by any manufacturer. 








inevery way. My 10-Year Guarantee is the most. 
engine 


That Ottawa Engines 
Do You Know 7% 0'a5 , Encine 
factory in the world selling exclusively direct to the user; t 
the Ottawa is lowest in price and highest in quality; that the 
— Ottawa is backed by the strongest guarantee and trial offer 
ever made; that the special offer I am now 
making is the best ever made by any engine 
Fill in the coupon or send me 
your name and address on a post card i 
will personally send it to you at once. 


GEO. E. LONG, Pres., 


OTTAWA MFG. CO. 
519 King St., OTTAWA, KANS, / 


manufacturer. 


manufacturing the finest of machinery and by the 
enormous quantity of engines built every day. When 
I ace my costs I give you the benefit by reducing 
the prices. This square dealing has not made me a 
rich man but it has made me hundreds of friends who 
are boosting Ottawa Engines. 


Save Money Now is the time for 


you to save on your engine 
—my prices are lower today than before the wer. I can’t 
keep them down long, so order now and make a big saving. 
Start sawing wood for yourself and neighbors and have a 
business of yourown. It will cost you less now if you take 
advantage of my present low prices. 


Superior Features 2°" t choose 


an out-of-date 
engine — instead select the highest type engine on the market. 
It must have a speed regulator, Webster Magneto built-in, a 
crown pulley, Automatic Fuel control, Semi-stee! oil shields, 
Steam engine and cylinder, tube lubrication of pin and 
valves. All these features and many others equally necessary 
are found on the Ottawa. 


Special Offer Y~ 2¢ passing 

up a freak oppor- 
tunity if you do not use 
the coupon below to get my latest special offer. It will mean 
oneg to you for years to come. Send for it today. I will 
include FREE, latest ““‘Why” Book. This is splendid 
reading and full of good, helpful suggestions. It contains 


















pon below now. 






























GEO. E. LONG, Pres., 1 
OTTAWA MANUFACTURING CO. i 
519 King St., Ottawa, Kans. t 






Without obligation to me I would 
@ like to have your latest book**Why” 
and your engine catalog, also your 
¢ new money saving offer. 














Bea itr ee ne 


antag 
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Great Hog Profits| 
MiLKOLINe Dt _ 


ForHOG 
f Wn Husties Heavy Hogs to Market 
costs. Have b 
pga, latter he “Row tt it 
—_ at our risk that Aiilkolime is the 
curest farm money maker known. 


Guaranteed Trial Offer 2: xi loos, bata 


barrel, or a barrel. Take $0 days — foe half to your 
hoc? ~* poultry. If not absolutely satisfied return 









the enused part and ve will refun od & eent you 
paid us 00 chargo for tho half you 
: Milkolin hag 0 base of Pure Modified Buttermilk 
e to t7hich essential fate acids are 
, ed ated Milkol es=2e8 in cond: form. Will 
> Indetniteiy | any climcte. Will not mould, 
— J+ Flies will not come near it, 
For Sooding mix one pert Sitmating 
2c a Gallon wi.h 60 parts wcecer or 
feed with your usual grain feeds, ip below keep bows 
healthy, Gale bon buying better acFod more pork per 
bonhel 66 rain. Stop buyin SoS 
qualit se Milko. ine an po LT 
a fed -y -* << ok do Gincohes 
when as direc 
bis because it makes 
al) their feed. 


eaves (hem a =f on foed 
ther 


1400% Profit © writcothat be goten extra gcib 


worth of Group $50 worth PL, a in xty 
day fe fee tie made en actuc) foie ot ot hecs 
with another ay 


ben narede of testimoni- le, be 

we legally ese = ine to be ~ 4 or 
refund are the judge) andreferyca 
to 8, W Blvd. b Barker k Kareas ty. Mo., and R. G 
Dann & Co, te just ee 

Poultry as tor! 


Order from Nearest Dealer or Direct from this Ad 
Send check or money ordcr and ask for free booklet, 
**Husties Heavy Hogs to Market. 


5 Gals. gt Creamery $1. {a4 — peneseneenens $4774 
coovecccenee 18-88 
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n= © pod 49 ber gal. peece 6. 

a ©¢& nd 00 per gal.......0s..000- 3 

ao°* @ bad Soper eal. 20 coccceeses 3:80 
Mo charge for F.o.8. 

THE MILKOLINE MFG. CO. ne SE 








Reo” Cluster Metal "Shingles, V-Crimp, Corrv- 
gated, Bisading Som. Painted or Galvanised Roof- 
ings, Sidings aliboard, Paints, etc., direct to you 

nt Roeck-Bottom Factory ces. Positivel, greatest 
offe erever made. We Pay the Freight. 


Edwards “Reo”’ Metal Shingles 


cost lees ; outiast three ordinary roofs. Nopaintt 
repairs. Guaranteed rot, fire, rust, lightning 


Free Roofing Book 


Get our wonderfully 
low prices and free 
samples. We @elil direct 
from factory to you and 
save you monev. Ask 
for Book No. tase 4 


144 
Samples & 
\Roofing Book 





LOW PRICED GARAGES 
Lowest priceson Resdy-Made 
Fire-Proof Steel Garages. Set 
mp any place. Send vcestal for 


ook, Showing styles. 
TiekDw ARDSMEG. CO, 
1206-1 2°» Pike Ot., Cneinnatl,.O. 





Like This 


the original big producers 


A by 


n 

HAVE started th 3 on the road to 

success. I can heip you. | want to place one hog from 

my great herd in every community where | am not elreaay rep- 

resented by these fine early ueveropers—ready for market at six 
months oid. Write for my pian More Money {rom Hogs."’ 







































@. 8. BENJAMIN, R.F.D. bd Portland, Michigan 


'GET FULL VALUE 
OUT OF YOUR caren fi 


Grind it and Feed it on your own 
place wherenothing is lost. It pays. YU 
Bowsher mills crush ear corn [4 
(with or without husk) and yl 


kinds of amall grains, Light Runni 
Cone-shape burrs. l0sizes, 2 to 25 H. 


N. H. BowsherCo.,South Bend, Ind 
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FLIVVER MAKES LOUSE KILLER 





The hog has always proudly carried the 
honor of being the great conserver of by- 
products. He uses what were once the 


wastes of flour mills, breakfast food fac- 
tories and packing plants, and he has 
long been the humble follower of the 
corn-stuffing steer. But who would have 
thought that some day the American 
porker would make use of flivver manure, 
an automobile by-product? 

Yet that’s what has happened. Some 
garage man (or was it a farmer?) dis- 
covered that the used lubricating oil 
drained from cars is just as effective 
against hog lice as the unpolluted lubri- 
cant. At most garages it can be bought 
for eight or ten cents a gallon which is 
about one-tenth the price of new oil. 

One farmer in an a community 
where this practice is in vogue says that 
this dirty ol does not flow so freely as the 
clean product and can a be used in some 

of the appliances for applying oil to h 
It will not pass thru the fine holes o a 
sprinkling can nozzle, for instance. How- 
ever, this man uses the sprinkling can 
with the cap removed. He pours a 
light stream along the hog’s back and 
just. between the ears he gives it a side- 
wise wiggle so as to be sure of saturating 
the places where the parasites usually con- 


gregate. 
Another way is to wrap a rubbing 
post with burlap and soak it with the 


oil. Some.farmers in this neighborhood 
have found that the old oil w ill work all 
right in a ae of the patent oiling 
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HOG WATERER 


Its heavy; corrugated, outer 
makes it urable for farm- 


yard use. The drinking Goush is _ 
an 
—_ feet in it. Pe tcl 
Keeps all th »— elas tee mene 
e © the wa 
Ideal water tanks lift out readily. 





devices.—C. E. 
FEEDING FOR PROFITABLE PORK | 


Continued from page 80 | 
times with crude oil as feeding period pro- | 
. Use special feeder supplied by 
<ornalfalfa manufacturers for Kornalfalfa 
feed placing some in the open, close to 
house and wallow. 
Lot XII. Kornalfalfa self-fed dry. 
Block salt self-fed. 
Lot XIII. Badger Hominy Feed self- 
fed dry. Swift’s Digester Tankage self-fed 
dry. Block salt self-fed. 


Lot XIV. Badger Fancy Midds Feed 
self-fed dry. Swift’s Digester Tankage 
self-led dry. Block salt self-fed. 

Lot XV. Badger Hog Feed self-fed dry. 
Block salt self-fed. 

Lot XVI. Peters’ Hog Profit self-fed 
dry. Block salt self-fed. On 90th day 


beginning P. M. feed add shelled corn 
self-fed dry. 

Lot XVII. Peters’ Hog Profit self-fed 
dry. Also Peters’ Hog Profit full-fed 
slopped two times a dayafter soaking from 
one feeding time to the next. Block salt 
self-fed. On 90th day beginning P. M. 
feed add shelled corn self-fed. 

Lot XVIII. Schumacher feed regular 

inding, self-fed dry. Swift’s Digester 
Tankage self-fed dry. Block salt self-fed. 

Lot XIX. Schumacher feed finely 

oe self-fed dry. Swift’s Digester 

unkage self-fed dry. Block salt self-fed. 

Lot XX. Schumacher feed regular 
grinding, self-fed dry. Swift’s Digester 
lankage self-fed dry. Block salt self-fed. 
On 20th day beginning P. M. feed add 
shelled corn self-fed dry 

Lot XXI. Schumacher feed finely 

und, self-fed dry. Swift’s Digester 

‘ankage self-fed dry. Block salt self-fed. 
On 20th day beginning P. M. feed add 
shelled corn self-fed dry. 

Lot XXII. Type Test Supplemental 
Mixture. Shelled corn self-fed dry. Mix- 
ture of Swift’s Digester tankage 50 parts, 
Boswell Peanut Meal 10 5 Midland 
Mills Linseed Oil Meal O. P. 10 parts, 
Hales & Edwards Buttermilk Powder 10 
parts, Clinton Corn Oil Cake Meal 10 
parts, Kornfalfa Alfalfa Meal finely 
ground 10 parts. This mixture self-fed dry. 
Block salt. self-fed. 

How did the total and average daily 
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have elena, wa ee 
——— 
— save 


more money 
feed by giving them ( 
they drink. ‘ 


is a money-maker for thousands of farmers. 
Let one go to work for you. Works automat- 
ically—saves feed, time and trouble. 
fn coldest weather—made 
Can’t Freeze 3 Soins tears | 
iron — double wal!s — new, method 
of filling—improved oil burner. 
a Money-Maker Year Around — furnishes 
warm water in winter, cool water in summer 
makes geoncy See yee every day in the 
year. yg ee cheery guarantee. 
he tetera card will do— 
FREE «- for il illustra’ folder, “How To 
and our special low price offer. 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


Tl Send You This! 
[HOG OILER °.2 Pai 


Free Trial 


—__—_—__—,_,_— ee ee 
WANT A SHEEP?“ American Hampshire 
na Sheep Association send you 

@ dandy booklet with list of breeders. Write Comfort 
re Tvier. 42 Woodland Ave... DETROIT. MICH. 











gains compare in the different late? ad 
much of each feed was consumed and 


pies $30.00 a pair, larce, profitable kind. 


0 | March and April boars. Bred gilts. Pall 
« Se * Cc. H. Ruebush, Macomb, Illinois 
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which group made the | t gains on the 
least feed? Did the pigs like barley as well 
as corn and did they do as well on it? 
These questions and many others are 
answered in the table comparisons given 
in table LIT. 

Now let us figure the cost of each one 

pounds gain. It is not always the 
largest gains that are the most desirable; 
the margin per pig over feed costs is what 
counts. In determining the cost the Ames 
values (a) and factory values (b) of feeds 
were both considered since frequently the 
distance and cost of shipping has much to 
do with the selection of a feed which may 
give profitable returns. Crediting $2.50 
per ton for sacks on all sacked feeds the 
used values were: Shelled corn (a) $1.%6 
bu. or $62.50 ton; ground barley (a) 
$1.25 bu. or $52.08 ton; Bicorn Hog Feed 
(a) $76.77 (b) $74.77 ton; Three-in-one 
Hog Feed (a) $76.52 (b) $70.82 ton; 
Happy Hog Feed (a) $76.90 (b) $69.38 
ton; Pioneer Hog Feed (a) $76.99 (b) 
$73.49 ton; Kornfalfa Hog Feed (a) $67.31 
(b) $64.31 ton; Badger Hominy (a) 
$70.71 (b) $68.71 ton; Badger Fancy 
wey | (a) $68.82 (b) $66.82 ton; 
Badger Tog Feed (a) $70.96 (b) $68.96 
ton; Peters’ Hog Profit (a) $72.42 (b) 
$70.17 ton; Schumacher (a) $57.19 (b) 
$55.19 ton; Tankage (a) $105 ton; Corn 
Oil Cake Meal (a) $70 ton; Peanut Meal 
(a) $75 ton; linseed oil meal (a) $75 ton; 
alfalfa meal (a) $42 ton; buttermilk 
powder (a) $200 ton; block salt (a) $20 
ton; rape forage charged at $20 per acre. 

The hog gains were valued at $14 per 
hundred which was the prevailing price at 
that time. The pig margins and relative 
values of different feeds as shown at the 
end of one hundred days are given m 
table IT. 

The results would indicate that corn 
oileake meal is a desirable addition to the 
regular corn-tankage ration, altho it did 
not show corresponding value when fed 
with barley. Comparing barley with corn 
the costs per hundred pounds gain were 
practically the same but the corn fed group 

e more rapid gains throwing the mar- 
gin per pig over fed feed cost in their favor 
and indicating that where corn can be ob- 
tained at prevailing relative prices at least, 
barley is not a desirable substitute. The 
commercial rations failed to measure up 
with the straight corn ration altho in many 
cases they revealed very favorable quali- 
ties as growth producers in young pigs. 

Recent ups and downs in the markets 
emphasize the value of such demonstra- 
tions. Those who are close to factors 
affecting market conditions have every 
reason to believe there will be continued 
demand for pork products because they 
are staple products. Methods will not 
materially change so far as production is 
concerned. Farmers will do well to take a 
conservative position producing enough 
but not too much. Pork production like 
every other worthwhile industry has its 
lean years as well as fat ones, but the man 
who makes the greatest success and profits 
the most is the one who stays by the game 
in spite of its ups and downs. 


PROTECT THE PIGS 

If you do not want your pigs knocked 

about and run over by larger ho 
| say aged some of them killed, you should 
x for protecting them. This can be done 
without very much extra trouble. Upon 
passing by his place the other day I saw 
where one fellow had provided protection 
for his pigs while eating, by making part!- 
tions in the feeding pens. _ One side was for 
the mother or other larger hogs, the other 
for pigs. There was a trough in each apart- 
ment. The partition stopped several 
inches above ground so that pigs could 
run under to their side of the pen and be 
out of danger of being crowded out and 
run over. After feed-time they could pass 
back to their mother and out. This fellow 
had several such pens in a row and all 


covered.—_W. M. F. 
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Right and Wrong Ways 
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MING 


of Breeding Live-Stock 








is it that some farmers can go 
along—year in and year out, making 
big money on their live-stock, build- 
ing uf Splendid herds—al- 





mals dying at birth—through animals failing to 





breed—and through countless other causes when 
with alittle special knowledge of correct breed- 
ing methods you could eliminate these losses and 





and put your breeding on a prof- 
itable basis? 








waysgetting the best results 


those that mat out all his 
profits, And he knows how 





—those that eat into his prof- 
its, The other blundersalong, 
wrong methods, mak- 





: . Tw Why learn entirely through 
from their breeding while O WAYS costly mistakes? The National 
others seem to have “hard There are two ways of | School of Anima! Breeding, 
i * all the os ~— © gining success on oneal h its remarkable home 

e answer simp ie. e reed ing. One Ss by ex- € i205 e > an Spans nendrede ° 
successful live-stock breeder — s+ ey amedbent boo & Eeeane aoe 
knows the “tricks” of his ] jy mistakes’ The sther is | P*°%t.- t can teach YOU | 
trade. He has the “knack” | ¢ our famous home- pa net resutt of tong years of 


to avoid the wrong methods step their breeding losses, You do or not. your profits are bound 
increase from 


better stock. We can teach 
YOU—in your own home— 













possible angie of breeding. Gives you 
the answer to the most puzzling breed- 
ing pi lems. Many students have 
gone into animal breeding as a profes- 

ion after taking our course, Whether 







the time you start 





the first lesson. 


Send for Our Free Book 












little mistakes! 
Some Examples 


A Kansas farmer bought a pregnant grade 
cow. A few weeks later ths cow aberted. 
i the next three months, four other cows 

ing the next two 24 of the 31 


calvings were ture. The milk yield wascut in 
half, sterility increased, and he waa getting 
cows. Here’s another case—a New 


weakil 

England farmer bought a pure bred Guernsey 
cow for breeding purposes. He paid $525 for 
her. The cow was supposed to be pregnant, 
as # had been bred and had not since come 
in heat. The farmer —bet no calf came. 
He consulted a breeding expert. An examination 
of the breeding organs revealed diseased =, 
with no calf in the uterus. A high cow, 
ebsolutely worthless froma tandpoint. 


Learn Right Methods In 


Spare Time 


Think what “‘taking a chance” cost these two 
p< =p . And theve = countienoeiaee mistakes 

ich you may maki e ay. 
lose money through qbertion— h ani 


: 3i in your spare time—and for 

— Sn 4 each — —_ then only a fow conte a day! P oat 4 NOW for oar amas- 
blamingitallon “hard luck.” pict, fo fall of 
Millions are lost each year just through — (ul pointers en be: 













ew © chapter 
hy So Many Animals Fail to 
--How to Prevent Abortion 





--The First Requisite of Scientific 
frosding -- Why So Many New 

rn Animals Die --How to Con- 
trol Heredity. Many others just 
es important. Also tells all 
about course. 






This wor.derful book absolutely 
FREE! Simply ili out coupon, 
or us your name and ad- 








meme 
National School of Animal Breeding 
Dept.2012, Pleasant Hill, Ohio | 


Please send me without cost or obligatio A 
your free book “How to Breed LiveStock.’ I 






Name 


Address 


seeteeeiaauacinnaai imacnmaa Goan 





How a Woman Paid $100 for a “Ferocious Brute” 
and in a Few Days Made it Worth $379 


An actual fact,—this is, Mrs, Louis Mc- 
Cutcheon of Kitchener, Ontario, bought a 
mare for $100, ‘The mare absolutely refused 
to work. Even to har: her was a day’s in 
itself. She kicked, balked shied at every- 
thing. No one on the farm could dd anything with 
b neighbor told Mrs. McCutcheon the 

horses--and how she 


Ina few daysshe had the mare eating out of her 
hand! Inafew days this ‘ferocious brute’ became 
a hard and willi ker. In « few days Mrs. 
McCutcheon turned $100 into $379. What was the 
secret? How did she do it? 


The Secret of Horse Training 
Mrs. MoCutcheon, like more than 107,000 others, 
learned the secret of mastering horses from Prof. 
Jesse 's Course in Horse Breaking and Train- 
ing. And t Beery methods she was able 
to sell the mare for more than she paid for it. 
It took Prof. Beery over 30 years to learn these 
secrets. Shey are now all disclosed in his home 
study course oor No matter how 
mean, wicked-tem or wild your horse may be 
he cannot resist the Beery methods. They are easy 
humane. They guarantee lastin 
results. Bad traits are overcome for good an 
Jor all, Bad habits are broken forever. 
Big Profits For You 
You can make big money breaking and training 
green colts or “‘ornery’’ horses. Hundreds of our 





former students now make @ business of buying up 
*“outlaw’”’ horses, training them, and selling them 
at | profits. Others 
make big money in their 
tine. All find itprofit- 
abie. What they havedone, 
u can do. Our free book 
ls you how. 


Free Book 

Our big illustrated book 
**How to Break and Train 
Horses’’, tells you how 
you can become master 
of any horse. Gives you 
several pointers on how 
you can ec easy 
money, Ry of a 
esting reading. X 
for it toda: ! “Fitlout 
coupon below, Or a post card will do, WRITE NOW! 

THE BEERY SCHOOL OF HORSEMANSHIP 


a 





2012 
-—-—2— — 
Dear Sir: Please send me free and postpaid your 

book, “‘Ilow to Break and Train Horses.”’ 
Name —. 


Street or .F'D._ 
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W arm-shod, dry-shod, clean-shod 
The new “U.S.” Walrus 


means all three 


ERE at last is the overshoe that combines all 
the qualities you've always wanted! Look 
it over—it’s the new U. S. Walrus. 


It’s an all-rubber overshoe that’s absolutely water- 
proof. It’s got a warm, snug-fitting, fleece lining. 
And it’s easy to put on and take off because you 
just slip it over your leather shoes. 


Best of all, the U. S. Walrus can be instantly 
cleaned. You can work for hours in the stickiest 
barnyard mire; then a pail of water or a rinse at 
the pump washes the U. S. Walrus clean in a 
moment—removes every trace of mud from its 
smooth rubber surface. 


No wet tracks in- 
side the house, 














“UL. A tanqw sight cashmerette, 
warm comfortable. Reinforced where the 
- wear is hardest. 


m one, two, four, and six 
buckles, all weights and sizes. 


either. Avsnap of the buckles—a push with your 











toe—and the U. S. Walrus is off. You walk into 
the house in your leather shoes, as clean and dry 
as when you left. 


Thecomfort and convenience of the U.S. Walrus 
are backed up by realstrength. Behind this new 
overshoe is the experience of the oldest and larg- 
est rubber manufacturers inthe world. A staff 
of experts have designed it—have made it an 
overshoe that is built to last. At every single 









* &. SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
point where the wear is hardest, the U. S. Wal- Me 
rus is heavily reinforced. 

Your feet will always be warm—dry—clean shod 


with the U. S. Walrus. In every way, it’s the 
farmers’ ideal overshoe. 
























Ask your dealer to-day to show you the new 
U.S. Walrus. After you’ve worn a pair for a 
day or so, you'll realize why they're fast be- 
coming so popular with farmers everywhere. 


Other ‘‘U. S.’’ Models—all built for the hardest wear 


my 6Whether you prefer a boot for the wet season, a 
bootee, or rubber for general use, or a cloth-top 
arctic—you can find in U. S. Rubber footwéar 
exactly what you need. 









Every one of these models is made with the same 
care in details of construction as the U. S. Walrus. 
Tough, heavy soles—special re-inforcements at 
toe and heel—and always the highest quality rub- 
ber—these points are winning U. S. Rubber foot- 
wear thousands of new friends every year. 





Look for the U. S. Seal, it means solid wear and 
long service for your money. : 





“SZ, S.’’ Felt Boots—Made of heavy, finest quality 
t, all sizes. For wear with one- ont two- 
buckle U. S. Perfections. 





“U.S.” Boots—reinforced 
where the wear is hardest 


1—The sole—Five soles in one, all of the 
finest rubber and fabric. 


2—Back of the heel—Every step you take 
puts a strain on the seam in back. At 
this point every U. S. Boot is reinforced 
with ten thicknesses. 


3—The toe—Won't break through like the 


toe in so many boots. It has three heavy lay- 
ers, a special toe-cap, and an extra sheet of 
highest quality rubber on the outside. 


4—The“bend” in front—A boot has no lac- 


ing in front to “give” as you walk. Every 
mile you cover, the rubber there bends and 
buckles 750 times. Six heavy thicknesses give 
long wear to WU. S. Boots at this point. 

















**U. S."’’ Boots are made in all sizes and styles— 
Short, Storm King, Sporting, and Hip. In 
red, black, and white. 


Ask for'U.S7RUBBER FOOTWEAR 


United States Rubber Company 
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Cured While Working Hard 


Save The-Horse has a record of curing when all bope is 
given up. extending over 25 years, Guaranteed by signed 
contract to cure Ringbone, Thoropin, SPAVIN o¢ 
Shoulder, Knee, Ankle, Hoof of Tendon Disease, of 


= money refunded 
SAVE-THE-HORSE 
Write today for FREE Save-The-Horse BOOK telling 
how to discover and treat any lameness; copies of guaran- 
tee and expert veterinary advice —A FRE 


Always keep a bottie on band. 
TROY CHEMICAL CO., 336State St., Binghamton, N. Y. 


Draggists everywhere sell Save-T he-H. with signed 
Guarantee; of we send it direct bu Parcel Post Presoid 


Woodmanse Windmills 
Years of Service «\}}, 


Without Oiling 


Fifty years’ success 
on thousands of Q 
farms proves the Aaa 
superiority of Wood- & 

manse Windmilis. The Wood- 
manse runs for years without 
attention, because simply 
and strongly built, and fitted 
with Impregnated Oilless Bearings which 
require no oiling. Other distinctive advantages 
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should consult our advertising columns, as in many 











are Internal Noiseless Gear, Ball Bearing Turn 


Table, Automatic Governor. Every Woodmanse Mill 
shipped ready to set on the tower—no extras to 
buy. If you have water to pump make sure of 
trouble-proof power with the Woodmanse. Send | 
Jor illus:rated catalog and circulars today. 


WOODMANSE MFG. CO., Box -5 Freeport, Illinois 


ABSORBINE 








TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 


Will reduce Inflamed, Strained, 
Swollen Tendons, Ligaments, or 
Muscles. Stops the lameness and 
pain from a Splint, Side Bone or 
Bone Spavin. No blister, no hai: 
gone and horse can be used. $2.50 a 
bottle at druggists or delivered. 
Describe your case for special! in- 
structions and interesting horse Beok 2 Free. | 
W. F. YOUNG, 95 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 











Mail This Coupon 


To The Reilly Co., Dept. |47 Indianapolis, ind. 


PLEASE place my name on your FREE ity aus 
to _re sive your magazine, THE EX) Nt 
STATION REVIEW, which reviews a! Livestock 


and Poultry Bulletins tesued by every State Experi- 
ment Station in the U.S. Ne oblieation or ex 

to me. iInreturn | send you the name of the 
dealer from whom | purchase btock Dw or Poultry 
Supplies. 


My dealer ts 

























B's adress . ee 
ail tne azine to my address, 
which | enclose with this coupes. 

















Bone Spavin 


Nomatter how old the case, how lame the 
horse, or what other treatment failed, try 
Fleming’s Spavin and Ring- 
bone Paste, $2.08 a Bottie 
(Wer tax paid). One tion usually 
enough. Intended only forestabliehed cases of 
Bone Spavin, Ringbone and Sid *. Money 
back if it fails sv 
POCKET VETE 


281 Union Steck 
FLEMING BROS, 25% Union Sock verte 


WILSON FEED MILL 


For grinding corn in the ear and 
small grain. 

Has special crusher attachment 
which first breaks the ears of 
corn, which can be shoveled right 
into the hopper. Also Bone and 
Shell Mills and Bone Cutters. 

Send for Catalog 
WILSON BROS., Box, 14 Easton, Pa, 




















Perfect new tires.all sizes, non-skid or plain, 
fabric or cord. Prepaid on approval. 8000 t< 
10,000 Miles Guaranteed 
30,000 Customers. Catalog Free. Agents Wanted 
Service Auto Equipment Corporation 
906 Service Bidg., Kansas City, Mo, 








| burst and seab. The pimples are located from the 





| It hasn’t broken nor discharged pus as yet.— 











Subscribers are invited to make inquiry thru this 
department. Questions answered free thru this de- 


partment. Gve age and sex of animals, together 
with symptoms and previous treatment, if any. The 
remedies prescribed in these columns are intended to be 
prepared by local druggists. However, our readers 


cases reliable remedies are advertised for trouble 
with which animals are aMicted and on account of hav- 
ing- been scientifically compounded witli be found to be 
more effective than medicines compounded by local 
druggists Address all communications to Veteri- 
narian, Successful Farming. Des Moines, Iowa. 

Leucorrhea—I have a six year old Guernsey 
cow which had a calf this fall. We bred her and she 
comes in heat and after she is served a few days 
has a white discharge. What is the cause and how 
would you treat her?—M. P., Mich. 

The cow is infected and it is useless to breed 
her while in that condition. She may also infect 
the bull and other cows. Keep her isolated and 
have her womb cleansed and disinfected by a 
trained veterinarian who has the necessary in- 
struments and knowledge. If you cannot have that 
done flush out the vagina once daily with luke- 
warm water containing a dram of permanganate of 
potash to the gallon or a teaspoonful of coal tar 
disinfectant to the quart. 

Skin Disease of Pigs—What can I do for my 
six weeks old pigs that are dying. They have small 
sores all over their bodies also on the ears and legs. 
The sores are covered with a hard scab under 
which is a yellowish matter.—E. H., Ind. 

Filth and wet in the beds and pens often causes 
such skin disease and it also may cause death by 
absorption or poisons. At the same time the 
milk may be poisonous, so wean the pigs and feed 
milk, middlings, ground barley or rye and oil- 
meal, etc. Tub the pigs in a bath of coal tar dip 
solution made AA — to instructions given by 
the manufacturer. 

Goitre—I have a colt two months old which bas 
a swollen throat or a lump on each side. I noticed 
this when he was first born and I do not think it 
is any worse than it was then. I have used caustic 
balsam but this did no good. Is there something 
I can do for this?—J. J., Mont. 

The thyroid gland no doubt is enlarged constitut- 
ing goitre. Clip off the hair and paint the lump 
with tincture of iodine two or three times a week. 
If that does not suffice give iodide of potash 
daily under direction of a veterinarian. 

Sick Hogs—I have a hog that is weck across the 
hips and has no appetite. Her ears have turned 
a dark blue and also her snout from her neck 
all along her stomach and between her legs is 
reddish purple. She lies first on one side and then 
on the other and when you try to get her up she 
sort of cries. She is constipated and the urine is 
the color of weak coffee. Would be glad to get 
some advice.—A. T., Pa. 

The symptoms suggest cholera but erysipelas 
may be present. It will be necessary at once to 
have a qualified veterinarian ¢qxamine the hogs 
and if necessary vaccinate. Meanwhile move the 
well ones to a new, clean place and feed light, 
laxative slop, clover or alfalfa hay. There is no 
eure for cholera and it is most likely that that 
disease is present, but it may be prevented by 
vaccination. 

Skin Disease—My four year old mare seems to 
have an itch which breaks out in pimples which 


head to the hips. I have fed her sulphur for thirty 
days with no good results. She is used only as a 
light driving horse so thought this may have been 
caused from overheating. She has been this way 
for four months. Please advise me.—F. G., Mich. 

Have the mare clipped, then wash affected parts 
with a 1-100 solution of coal tar dip and. repeat 
the application as often as found necessary. Also 
give half an ounce of Fowler's solution of arsenic 
night and morning for a week and then three times 
daily, or increase the two doses up to three quarters 
of an ounce each, or five teaspoonfuls. Continue 
until the medicine no longer is needed, then dis 
continue it gradually taking at least ten days to 
the process. See that chickens are not allowed to 
enter the stable as they may start such irritation. 
Better cleanse, disinfect and whitewash the stable, 
as it may be a parasitic disease. Mix some lamp- 
black or yellow ochre in the whitewash to give it 
a neutral tint. Pure white is too dazzling and may 
burt a horse's eyes. 

Fistula—I have a horse that has fistula and 
would like your advice as to whether I am using 
the correct remedy. I am using equal parts of 
turpentine, oil of cedar and spirits of camphor, 


H. H., Okla. 

The term “fistula” means a pipe or sinus dis- 
charging pus, or the secretion of a gland; the 
salivary gland, for example. An abscess may be 
forming and if pus forms it will have to be liberated 
by cutting to secure free drainage. The veterinarian 
who should operate in such a case will then pack 
the cavities with antiseptic gauze or oakum satu- 
rated with a stimulating antiseptic lotion, or 
possibly may have to use caustics, after removing 
dead or diseased tissues, and serum or a bacterin by 
hypodermic injection. Meanwhile it will be well to 





keep cold, wet packs upon the swelling. 








Values 
Booming! 


Land has in- 
creased $100.00 to 
$200 00 an acre in many states. With bumper 
crops and high prices why let land stand idle 
in bush and swamps? One man, one horse 
witha Hercules Stump Puller can clean an 
acre a day! No stump too big—they come 
out clean, leaving land In condition for 
modern cultivators, tractors, etc. 


You can buy up uncleared land at bargain prices, 
clear it with a Hercules at little cost, and in- 
crease ita value $200.00 to $400.00 an acre! Many 
are doing it. Write us today for full details, cat- 
alogue and introductory 


ee 





price proposition, 
ULES MFG. COMPANY 
120 28th St. Centerville, lowa 








FREE 


a rod and 

up. You wiil qvickly see the 
saving and the extra 

ve in my Double Gal- 
vanized and Rvst-Resisting 
Fence. Write now — Today. 


FENCE & WIRE CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 








Direct to Farmer 
at Wire Mill Prices 











CATALOG FREE 
KITSELMAN BROS. DEPT.220 MUNCIE, INDIANA 





Full gauge wires; full weight; full length 
rolls. Superior quality galvanizing, proof 
against hardest weather conditions. 
Special Book Sent Free. Dealers Everywhere. 








AMERICAN STEEL AND WIRE CO, 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
M FEN 
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The farmer’s old reliable treat- 
ment for Lump Jaw in cattle. 


Flezting’s Actinoform 


Sold for $2.60 (war tax ple a bottle 
under a positive Pa since 1396— your 
money refunded tf it fails. Write today for 


FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 251 Union Steck Yards, Chicago 











A MOBILIZER OF MULES 
Continued from page 78 
do occur they are usually of slight im- 
portance. oot blemishes are of most 
importance here as they are on any work 
animal, for they are very apt to interfere 
with his usefulness. 

“As an example of the difference in 
effect of unsoundnesses on the prices of 
horses and mules I am reminded of a 
“windy” mule sold in my sale this fall. 
He was a big fellow and, of course, was 
sold for just what he was — a “windy” 
mule, but otherwise all right. He brought 
$250. Imagine selling any kind of a windy 
work horse for such a price. Some horses 
might be considered worth that much 
money or more for breeding purposes even 
if their wind had gone bad, but that 
feature never appeals to the buyer of a 
mule, 


“At the present time the best teams of 
big mules bring from $700 to $900, but 
to bring those prices they must be very 


good. To get them to weigh their best 
when ready to sell they should be ma- 
tured quickly. By the right kind of feed- 
ing the right kind of a mule can ‘be made 
to weigh twelve hundred pounds when two 
years old. It pays better to push them 
right along rather than to rough them 
thru any part of the time. Never let them 
stop growing for a minute from the time 
they are weaned to the time they leave 
your farm. To illustrate how well it pays 
to have them grown to the limit, I sold 
a pair of exceptionally well grown yearling 
ing mules this year for $700.” 

The big silos on the several farms,seven 
of them with a combined capacity of 
fifteen hundred tons, show that feed is a 
big factor in getting the mules in the right 
condition for sale. In addition to corm 
silage Mobley feeds oats, corn and clover 
hay. There is little danger of overfeeding 
a mule and so they get silage in the big 
feed bunks in such quantities as they will 
consume. In fact, grain feed is also. kept 
before them all of the time. Acute hunger 
is a feeling they never have while on these 
farms. It must be a sad shock to sonfe of 
them when they meet the treatment that 
some skinners bestow on their c . 

With such a battery of silos you would 
naturally expect quite an array of barns, 
and they are there. The barn shown in 
the illustration is on the main farm and is 
the largest of several. It is eighty by one 
hundred and fifty feet and is sixty-five 
feet high. There is another fifty by eight 
feet, one seventy by eighty and still 
another fifty by sixty. These barns are 
divided into large pens where forty or 
fifty run together. ru.the center run 
big flat troughs where silage and grain are 
fed. Racks along the outside walls hold 
hay or sometimes green corn, which is 
frequently fed in the fall. Feed and water 
are always handy. There is very little 
fighting and very few mules get hurt. 

When you see what the mule has done 
for Mobley in little more than fifteen 
yeaah you wonder why more fellows don’t 

eep their eyes open to see what the other 
man wants and see to it that it’s there 
when he comes around to get it. He found 
out what kind of a work critter was wanted 
by buyers in different parts of the country. 

en he found out where these ani 

could be had. Then he got them together 
at a convenient place. He has recently 
bought a new home in a thriving Indiana 
town at what seems like a very high price. 
He earned it by supplying convenience to 
men who wanted something without wast- 
ing much time in getting it. 


Keep your copies of Successful Farming. 
The twelve numbers received during a 
year constitute a large book of extremel 
valuable farm information. We furnish 


an index at the end of the year which 
makes it easy to find any article to which 
you desire to refer. This index is sent free 
if you ask for it. 




















Easy to Put On ia 


The Outlook “ Regular’ 
clamps over the top of the 
windshield. Anyone can put 
it on ‘n ten minutes or less, 
without other tools than a 
ecrewdriver and a pair of 
hands. Once on, it stays on. 
The rubber roller protects the 
glass and keeps the tension 
always even so that the wiper 
is held firmly, snugly, uni- 
formly against the glass at 
all times. Special models for 
closed cars fasten through the 


j Unseen DangersCrouch Behind 


a Clouded Windshield 


Rain! Snow! Sleet! Mist?! Fog! Destruction hides behind 


each one. As you drive through the storm, with windshield 
[a blurred and vision confused, whas dangers lie ahead! A collision 
f | —your own life, others’ lives, dashed outin a twinkling! At 
Sa theleast a wrecked machine—at the worst a damage done that 
[8 can never be repaired! 
® Nor do all the accidents sor the worst accidents occur only 
= in “blinding” storms. Just a momert’s shower, or a fine 
mist—an instant's loss of sight—<« the harm is done. No 
driver was ever so careful or so lucky as to escape forever if he 


Py 


persisted in driving without clear vision in every weather. Your glass or through the wind- 
turn will come ff you don't prepare! . shield frame. 
Outlook keeps the windshield clear at all times. Anyone 


can attach itin 10 minutes. It's no trouble—always works— 








never in the wa we lasts long. Don’t Wait! 
Money Back Offer Don’t wait until “tomor- 
row’ (which never comes) 


Put an Outlook on your car and try it 20 days. Then ff 
you are willing to part with it send it back and your money 
wil” be returned. Ali dealers are authorized by us to make 
this same MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE of satisfaction. 


in order to make your car 

el If your dealer can not 
suppl you SEND THE 
Cou N DIRECT TO US 
TODAY with $2 ($3 in Can- 


PGS sive AAA cia 


Clip Outlook Company, oda) for en Cutlook Wiad- 
. aner—anc tgin & 
andl 5517 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. once getting this protection 
3 yf on eaciceed $2 (in Guaata $3) send one Outlook for your life and pocketboo's, 
in ie. ancr OT. ee eee e« open car 
Mail ecesepeccceces c car on the understanding 
2 that I may try it ays anc not pleased ma 
This hat I it 20d lif ay DEALERS— 
return it and get my money back promptly, wit Your jobber can supply 
Cou n tage. u. All dealers are author- 
gl OS US RS eS, Le BE zcd to give the above money- 
T. lay Add oa, offer and guarantee of ak 
‘s- PETTITTE satisiaction. 
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SEND NO MONEY 
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and power. 
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pall or push on handle exerts tons on cumple 
Big New Book on Stump Pullers FREE! 
how oo pall stubborn stumps in a few minutes at low cost. 
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Address 


saves ind freight. Todayt “Ad 
A.J. KIRSTIN COMPANY ©8508, Seer Onk 


Cut The Shoe Bills 


Better Work Shoes at Less Cost, Easy on Feet. 
Give complete tion waterand cold. Save your health. 


‘armers, 






are enthusiastic in praise of 
VERLAND iicminum soiea SHOES 
Prin saerecenctes Waar: 
* your catalog at once. 

telis the story, Write today. 


OVERLAND SHOE CO. Dept.E20 Racine, Wisconsin 


GIVE QUICK RELIEF 


FOR THROAT TICKLE 
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A HOMEMADE VETERINARY 
COU RSE 
Whenever disease threatened the farm 
animals of his community, Mr. Winston's 
advice was eagerly sought. He was called 


upon to judge in stock contests and his | 
opinions at sales and trades was usually | 


taken. 


[ had known Winston for years as a} 


hardworking practical farmer and it was a 
mystery how he had received his veteri- 
nary knowledge. One day while calling 
at his home | obtained the explanation. 
“First of all, I am not a veterinarian 
and don’t expect to become one,” Mr. 
Winston told me, “but living as I do 
several miles from a trained man in this 
line, I found it necessary to know some- 
thing about farm animals. I worked out 
a plan which I called a homemade vet- 
erinary course. I purchased an ordinary 
scrap book at the store for fifty cents. 
The book contained one hundred pages, 
each ten by twelve inches. I divided the 
book into four sections and on the first 
page of section one I wrote “horses;” on 


section two was “cattle;’ No. 3 was| 


“sheep;’’ No. 4 was “hegs.” 


“Nearly all of our farm magazines have | 


a stock department and I spent evenings 
in examining old and new copies. When 
I found a disease and remedy which in- 
terested me, I pasted it in the section of 
my book where it belonged. I gleaned 
much information that way. Then when 
I heard of some new remedy I waited to 
see it tried out; if satisfactory, I jotted 
it down. If a disease attacked a neigh- 
bor’s stock and a veterinarian was called, 
I made it a point to be there. I gained 
many ideas that way. 

That was several years ago and I still 
follow the same practice today,”’ continued 
Mr. Winston. “I have filled four scrap 
books and have them carefully filed away 
for reference. I am always on the lookout 
for something new and usually add some- 
aing to my course every week. This plan 
has not interfered in any way with my 
regular farm work. It has cost me only 
a few cents for each book and idle time 
while preparing it. I have been able to 
keep my own stock in good condition 
und this means a great many dollars 
saved. And besides I am always glad to 
give my advice to a neighbor. Many times 
[ ean save an animal for him when a 
veterinarian is a dozen miles away.”— 
YR. C 


TANKAGE FOR WINTER FEEDING 
| don’t know a great deal about tankage 
but I do know it is good feed for growing 
and laying hens in the winter season 

we is composed of bits of dried 
od and meat scrap cooked and dried 


to a mealy consistency and a great 
percentage of it 18 protein. 

We find that small pigs do not do so 
well on tankage; it seems to be a little 


rich for their blood, but after they get 
to weighing twenty or twenty-five pounds 
begin giving them a slight sprinkle of 
tankage twice a day. Feed it to them 
dry in a trough or on the clean floor and 
you can soon notice a big difference in the 
way they grow. Tankage is a little ex- 





published for farm boys and girls and 
valua! le information, and songs, games and playlets, giving you just what you want. 





pensive to buy we will admit but a little | 


of the stuff goes a long ways with the 
pigs and chickens. I have found that a 


yw just cannot get the gains out of his | 


grain that he should without it. 

the pigs at best and any little advant 

of growth we are able to give them will 
be a great benefit later on. I find that I 
can, by keeping my pigs properly housed 


and cared for and by giving tankage, grow 


Che winter season is a slack time for | 


Des Moines, - - - Iowa 








RIES FOR BOYS 
and GIRLS in DECEMBER FARM 
BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ LEADER 


1. “The Browns’ Christmas” By L. D. Van Doran. 
The Blue Lake Squad puts on a show. Brownies and Santa Claus 
combine forces to make it the best Christmas yet. The proceeds 
of the performance are used to make a poor family happy. 











2. “Thrills of the Show Ring.”” By Tem 


Harry Andrews has exciting time when “Eureka Maid” carries off blue ribbon. 

“The Pig That Wasn’t There.”” By Mrs. 0. A. Brown. 

Be sure to read this story of an Idaho Pig Club Girl. 
“Farming Changed From Drudgery to Pleasure.”” By C. A. Cobb. 
Learn how to use labor owing devices and modern farm equipment and machinery. 
This is the first of a series by this writer. : 
“New Club Members’ Achievements.’” By Harry L. Piper 
“Story the Polk County, Iowa, Pig Club.”” By E. N . Hopkins. 
This story tells how the boys and girls set the pace in swine industry 

**How I Did My Canning and What I Learned by Doing It.’"” By Rutb Bohn, Minne- 
sota State Champion Canner. 

“Give Girls Their Rightful Place in Junior Extension Work. A Plea for Girls.’’ 
By Mrs. Elizabeth Deits~/ ones. 

“*The Blue Lake Squad Entertains a Tramp at Its Cabin.’”” Ey L.D. Van Doran. 
The tramp puts up a hard luck story, wins the confidence of the boys and gets lodgi 
and a square meal. When the county sheriff comes and demands the tramp, his rea: 
identity is revealed. This is a thriller! 

“Theses Li A she devine yy Marjorie M. Hewitt. 

splendi ory by the Vermont C »pion Sewing Club girl. Read her story of wh. 
she achieved and how she did it. . sg . , 2 
7 eet Year - — Lat By Ruby Lehman. 
ead the story of her try club work in Oklahoma 
"The Boy and His Pig. By R.S. Jameson. 
How an Iowa pure bred pig club was organized. 
“Duties of a Corporal of a Squad.”” By Roscoe S. West. 
**Story of Jerome R. Quimby of Maine.”’ 
How he won the National Championship as a raiser of flint corn. 

eye Kansas Boys and Girls on the Farm.”” By Mabel Caldwell. 

Stories of achievement written boys and girls. ngs, poems and puzzles. 
Very fine illustrations to go with the stories. 





All of these illustrated stories will appear in the December number. This is the only paper 
ys’ and Girls’ Club Work. It isfull of gripping stories, 


Every club leader and teacher ys’ and Giris’ Club Work shoul 1 have it. 


in 
DECEMBER NUMBER WILL BE SENT FREE Sentary fo Sori ine eeate for One 
Zeer, for adden tee ears or $1.00 for four years. Have your subscription begin w'th t..e new year 
Soupon.or write Ine a letter, Send us het © FARM BOYS’ & GIRLS’ LEADER, Des Moines, lows 
of eight of your friends who might like to 
lave a free sample copy of this paper. 


Dp Enclosed find 4 = for my subscription to Farm 
Send your order at once—there is no Boys’ & Girls’ Leader. Send me the December number free 


time like the present to do important } according to your offer and start my subscription with 
things. Femember the December contains g the January number. 
all toe fine articies and stories mentioned, 


ey i ea Oe 


Farm Boys’ and Girls’ Leader VP... a as RPO WH ee 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher 








MODINE 


BITTER cold sero weather — when 
everything is ice and snow-— you 
need not keep your Ford locked in the 


gar if ite equi with a SPIREX 
SS. RADIATORS 

With extra lenge water chanftels and for 
& core construction of the strongest i! 


metal stock, the water circulates freely 
and in larger quantities—a great resis- 
tance nst 


Don't risk using your old radiator 
another day. Aska dealer for a Ford 
SPIREX, or write direct to the 


Modine Mig. Co., Racine, Wis. 








R. 9 9 As announced elsewhere in this. paper, 
Boys’ and Girls’ Own Paper Farin Boye’ and Girls’ Leader is 8 





full of stories, 
December num 


per 
and songs for boys and girls. Subscribe today wd get 
free. 25c per year. E.T.Meredith, Publisher,Des Moines,lawa 











a pt yi 
them fully as fast as on pasture during 
the summer. Tankage costs something 
but fed in this way it is a great saving. 
Instead of merely Chnowine down the corn 
to keep them alive at this season one can 
grow them right on thru the winter. 

The old hens relish the tankage on the 
snowy days of forced confinement. It 
supplies the elements lacking in the open 
range at this time, and they lay right 
along. Tankage makes a big difference 
in the winter egg basket and in the profits 
from the flock. I find it pays to feed 
tankage.—W. L. H. 


TRAPPING THE SLIPPERY DOLLAR 
Continued from page 10 

amounts so as to be able to buy, sell and 

manufacture on a large scale, and to com- 

mand the respect in the money market 

which a big concern is accorded. The 

farmer can learn a lesson here. 

Internally modern business is organized 
into four functional divisions. These are 
production, accounting sales and finance. 
‘These represent the four classes of transac- 
tions in which every business, including 
farming, engages. p Ponte wm the whole 
force along these lines makes it possible for 
men in each department to become ex- 
perts, each in his line. Thus the head of 
the production division—in a manufac- 
turing concern he would be called the fac- 
tory superintendent—will be an expert in 
manufacturing processes and. costs. He 
will have under him a number of other ex- 
perts each specializing on some subdivision. 

So in the other divisions there will be 
expert managers and assistants to keep 
the records, to direct the sales force and 
advertising staff, and to see to keeping 
the firm supplied with funds for operation. 

This is division of labor. This is organ- 
ization. This, with large scale methods, 
has been responsible for the remarkable 
efficiency of American industry. 

But it has been said that all this cannot 
be applied to farming, that farming is of 
necessity a small scale one-man proposi- 
tion. But many good farmers think other- 
wise. No one knows just how far the big, 
organized methods of industry can be > 
plied to farming. It is hard to apply e 
principle of the division of labor in farm- 
ing, ene pop hee g age 9S omy ition 

enough to buy in whol ts and 
sell its own products in distant markets. 

But this much is certain: farmers who 
will awaken to their a can co- 
operate to establish buying and selling 
0 izations that can com with the 
gales or purchase departments of big cor- 
porations. They can cooperate to im- 

rove their financial standing. Many 
armers can successfully s out, use 
more equipment and more labor, organize 
their efforts better by planning the year 
round job, dividing their laborers into 
groups, and so on. 

Another thing they can do is to insist 
on the employment of more farm demon- 
stration nts, state marke commis- 
sioners, and then work with them. These 
men are similar to the expert departmental 
managers in the industrial or commercial 
concern. They can furnish the specialized 
knowledge on production, sales and finan- 
cial matters which no one farmer could 
ever live long enough to acquire. 

It is machine production which has 
made modern industrial organization pos- 
sible. No such thing existed until within 
the last seventy-five years, after the fac- 
tory system got well established. 

Now in agriculture, since 1850, we in 
America have likewise passed into an era 
of machine production. It is reasonable to 
expect that machine production will make 
possible agricultural organization similar 
to that mapped out by the | factories. 

Machine production on a large scale, 
capitalization, commercialization, organ- 
ization are to characterize farming tomor- 
row. ‘These are the things which will re- 
duce the farmer’s costs. These things are 
to be gained, mainly, thru cooperation. 
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Fairbanks-Morse *‘Z’’ Engines use Bosch 
High Tension Magneto Ignition. Largest 


Magneto order goes 


to Bosch. 


Fill your Silo more quickly and more cheaply by using a 
properly designed Bosch-Equipt Gas Engine. 

The famous Fairbanks-Morse investigation which 
resulted in their making Bosch High Tension Magneto 


Ignition Standard on their 


famous ‘‘Z”’ engines is your 


guide for selecting any gas engine driven piece of ma- 
chinery—if it’s Bosch-equipt, its Best-equipt. 
The manufacturer who makes Bosch High Tension Mag- 
neto his standard ignition spends more money than he 
would for any other system in order to give you a finer, 
more perfect and a more dependable product. 


Specify Bosch High Tension Magneto Ignition for your 
Truck, Tractor or Automobile; Bosch is America’s 


Supreme Ignition System. 
insist. 


|BE SATISFIED 


You can get it if you will 


SPECIFY BOSCH 


AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO CORPORATION 


Main Office and Works: .. +++ ses Springfield, Mass. 
Branches: . . . . New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco 


More than 200 Service Stations in over 200 Cities 


oe deo masmeet 


s AMERICAS SUPREME 





10 Days Free Trial 


MAKE $49.00 A DAY 


Over all expenses, That’s what D. J. 
Collier of Edgerton, Mo,, did with 


ADMIRAL HAY PRESS 
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Ee apt me 











ADMIRAL HAY PRESS COMPAN 
Box 15. ences Gls titesson bd 


Fairbanks-Mecrse Dealer 
Bosch Service 
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IGNITION SYSTEM « = 


Paint Without Oil 
Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 


Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per Cent. 


A Free Trial Package is Mailed to 
Everyone Who Writes 


A. L. Rice, a prominent manufactw er of Adama, 
N. Y., has discovered a process of making a new 
kind of paint without the use of oil. He calls it 
Powdrpaint. It comes in the form of a dry powder 
and that is required is cold water to make a 

aint weather proof, fire proof, sanitary and dura- 
Pte for outside or inside painting. It is the cement 
principle applied to paint. It adbres to any 
surface, wood, stone or brick, spreads and looks 
like oil paint and costs about one-fourth as much. 

Write to Mr. A. L. Rice, Manufacturer 15 
North Street, Adams, N. Y., and he will send you 
a free trial package, also color card and full infor- 
mation showing you how you can save a good 
many dollars. Write today. 


PATENTS feicrt Sachse 
ences. its. 


Preliminary E x am ination. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 F St. , Washington, D.C, 















Booklet free. Highest refer- 
ptness assured. 
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A- MOVE INTO THE KING RO 


Two Brothers Go to Poorer Land But Better Location to Raise Guernseys 


OTHING 
succeeds 
like suc- 
cess.’’ Perhaps that 
old saying had been 
burned into the 
minds of the Fruit 
Brothers and per- 
haps it had not at- 
tracted their atten- 
tion at all. But 
anyhow the idea 
was there whether 
or not it was ex- 
pressed in an epi- 
i. They had 
earned from obser- 
vation and from 
reading that the place to engage in the breeding of a certain 
kind of livestock is right in the neighborhood where other men 
are making a reputation or pve promise of making a reputation 
with that breed. As a result of this kind of reasoning they left 
a good farm in southwestern Wisconsin and moved to poorer 
land in the southeastern part of the state for the valuable privil- 
ege of being among many men who were 
engaged in making Waukesha county the 
hub of the Guernsey world. 

Just what kind of a place they picked 
in which to make their mark as breeders 
has little need of telling for Waukesha has 
been a glutton for publicity. But a few 
up-to-date figures supplied by County 
Agent Stallard will show the high water 
mark, and part of its elevation in the last 
sight years has been due to the efforts of 
the hard working Fruit boys. Fifty per- 
cent of the sires used in that county are 
purebred, a record unequalled by any other 
county in the United States. Also no 
other county approaches it in the propor- 
tion of purebred cows and heifers—11.7 
percent. This census was taken thru the 
district scuool teachers and their pupils 
and the county agent says he believes it is 
ninety-five percent complete. To one who 
is not well informed on livestock conditions 
in this country a little less than twelve 
percent of purebreds may seem pretty 
small, but it looks rather large when you 
know that the general average of this class 
of stock tor the whole country is only two 
percent. In the confines of this one county 
there are between three thousand and four 
thousand registered Guernseys, and about 
nine hundred purebred sires of this breed. 
In addition to the Guernsey Breeders’ 
Association the county has a Holstein 
Association, one devoted to the interests 
of the Jerseys, one for the Brown Swiss, 
and the Ayrshire men are about to organ- 
ize. ‘The Gacrnseys are the big noise 
but not the whole show. 

That is suffici »nt to give you a birdseye 
view of the livestock conditions in this 
rolling, limestoaz country to- 
day. Now tc go back to the 
story of the boys who have 
done something that should 
be an inspiration to those 
who think that getting any- 
where in the breeding of high 
class stock requires lots of 
money and most of a man’s 
life it was only twelve 
years ago when Bert, one of the present 
members of the firm, and another Coother 
started in At that time they bought two 
Guernsey heifers for a total of $300 and some 
of the descendants are still in the herd. 
Since that time a change occurred in the 
partnership, one of the brothers going into 
business alone, and Bert took in his younger 
brother, Jay. ‘ 

The Fruit family had been farmers in 
Grant county for a long time. They were 
not dairymen, but gave much attention to 
steer feeding and to shorthorn cattle. Bert 
told me that they probably never would 
have discovered the dairy cow and the 








Bert Fruit is a good subject to photograph 
J x Pp 
Looking natural is as easy to him 
as eating breakfast 


















Lillian Bishop 2d, one of the first cows owned by Fruit Brothers. 
As a four-year-old she made a record of 649 pounds of fat, 
and was a leader in the famous Guernsey county. 


By C. E. GAPEN 


particular breed that has made their success possible if they had 
not gone to Madison and taken the short course at the College 
of ae. Four boys in that family are all graduates of 
the short course. 

It was about twelve years ago that Bert Fruit and two of his 
brothers rented three hundred and twenty acres of their father. 
They got a bunch of grade dairy cows and milked them for a 
time until they decided that it didn’t pay and they found that 
it would be possible for them to borrow money and start in with 
the kind of cattle they felt would increase in value ‘aster than 
grades or ordinary purebreds. The two heifers they had bought 
earlier were showing what good cows could do. Then about four 
years after the start on the o'd home farm two of the brothers 
decided to dese-t the old neighborhood and go to the place where 
good business sense told them to go. They were backed by a 
good reputation of their own making and also by the credit of 
their father and so had little trouble in getting the new venture 
going, but they were never extravagant orfoolishin their invest- 
ments in breeding stock. They went down east and looked over 
many of the best Guernsey herds in that part of the country and 
got acquainted with famous breeders, an investment they have 
never regretted. They brought home several choice animals 
from herds in Maryland, New Hampshire, and New Jersey. 
When they had collected a number of choice females and in- 
creased the herd somewhat they bought a 
bull. They knew that the purchase of a 
herd header was one of the most important 
jobs they had toundertake, for the wrong 
choice might mean a big setback and a for- 
tunate ‘one would mean big producing 
offspring and high prices for what they 
had to sell. So they did a lot of scouting 
and studying and énall bought a three- 
day-old calf for $500. The bull is Lang- 
water Hayes Rosy’s King of the May. 
One of his daughters brought $5025, the 
second highest price up to that time. 

By this time the young adventurers in 
the Guernsey world had begun to feel that 
they knew where they were going. They 
felt that the road they were following was 
not a wobbly one with a lot of corners 
they could not see around, but a wide 
straight one that led to bigger production 
and better cattle or, rather, better cattle 
and then bigger production. They hunted 
up another Dull, finding what they wanted 
in a well-known herd in Illinois. The first 
nine daughters from this bull were tested 
and averaged a little more than six hun- 
dred pounds of butter each. All except 
one made their records as two-year-olds 
or three-year-olds. Last spring this bull 
sold at the record price for a Guernsey 
over ten years old. 

The herd bull they have on the placee 
at present is Rex of Richneck. He came 
from a famous herd on the eastern shore 
of Maryland. A wealthy breeder of south- 
ern California offered these Waukesha 
county breeders $20,000 if they would 
let him take Rex back west with him, but 
they think it will pay them to keep him a 
little longer. His calves are in demand. 
They are good producers and 
they are winners in the show 
ring. ‘Two of his daughters 
were winners in their classes 
at the Wisconsin State Fair 
this year, one in a class of 
twenty-seven. The brothers 
took away three firsts and a 
second with an exhibit of 
four head. And it might not 
be out of the way to say 
here that breeders from Wau- 
kesha took all but one of the 
blue ribbons offered to that 
breed at the fair. Not only 
do the calves from this bull 
win but they bring in 
good prices wheh the 
owners decided to part 
with them. The day be- 
fore I visited the farm in 
September they had dis- 
posed of the last calf 
they had for sale, a bull, 
[Continued on page 98 
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Why Do 
Outwear Others? 


BECAUSE they are stronger—the ma- 

terials—the seams—the pockets. Every 
part of these Sweet-Orr Corduroy pants 
are made to give utmost strength. 








They are made to withstand every strain 
your work puts upon them—to, fit com/fort- 
ably, no matter what position you are 
working in—and to look well. 









Sweet-Orr Corduroys will not rip, split, 
break or crack. They are guaranteed to 
give you the longest and most satisfactory 
wear you've ever found in corduroys, or 
your money back. 










Get a pair today. You can get a complete 
corduroy suit if you wish. If your regular store- 
per cannot supply you, write us direct and we 
will see that you get them. 


SWEET-ORR & CO., Inc., 15 Union Sq., New York 
(Established 1871) 
Makers of Sweet-Orr Overalls — Sweet-Orr Work Pants — 


Sweet-Orr Corduroys—Sweet-Orr Khakie— 
Sweet-Orr Flannel Shirts. 
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SWEET-ORR 
CLOTHES TO WORK IN 
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Simely ive os your size. Let as send yous pair of these 
‘ul, sturdy, comfortable work shoes. y on the 
made the f 
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Style A 103 

Sizes 6 to 12 

Staunch box tip, Yt > 

—~ y- t ample a for comfort. by falling 

wetting 

NOW send us your size—ask for Style A 108. 
money 98. 
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. Pay on delivery only $3.98. 
pos If your most careful examination does not 
these shoes superior in style, cemfort and quality to 
costing 85 50 or more. qetare thew Gas vo we send 
money back You risk nothing. have -imilar 
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SS ie cue es a ee Catsiog 
of Shoe Bargains, at factory prices, rex, 
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Would Vouttaaesnees fare 


poate. alls PencRD wiiren oxgicia to you within.ten days of see- 
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lore of Bicycle Ofer and address port pe 


Manager 
MEAD CYCLE CO.., 129 Mead Block, Chicago 





Make Big M 


selling silos. Tjader in W 
consin made $3600 last year. Moor- 











ouring 
To drive and demonstrate 1920, 4 a 37 H. P, BUSH Car—Tim- 
ken Hearnxs— Willard Ratteries—2-Unit Ste. & Ltg.—Full Floating 
Axel. W rite at once for the best Automobile Offer In existence— 
don't war — prompt pte we *- oney-back eg 


BUSH taur Morven C6." bash Bush Tempe Ch Sia bast ee 


FREE Sample of 


‘“*‘DPeck’’ TESIE° Clover 


Write today. Also ask for 
sample of any other field seed. 
Get our prices before you buy. 


Dave Peck Seed Co., Dept. B-11, Evansville, Ind. 


CLOVER & TIMOTHY 82. 


Grass Seed Value 
—y a Timothy mixed--finest grass grown for ha 




















an nd pasture. Cheapest seeding you can make, rows 
everywhere, You will save |-3 on your grass seed bill by 
writing for free sample and big Seed Guide, Offering 
Field Seeds, all kinds. Write today 


American Mutual Seed Co. Dept. 501 Chicago, Ill. 


IF YOU WANT $3,271 or cxohange 


mé. JOHN J. BLACK, 97 St.. Chippewa Falls, Wis 








Don’t overlook the advertisements. 





They feature rare buying possibilities. 
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MAKING GOOD BUTTER 
Making good butter is an art. The 
home butter maker should learn it, for 


the consumer will no longer pay the high- 
est price for an inferior product. The 
—— cy - | must be uniform 
all thru, tly colored, neat appearing, 
correctly ane and packed. Dont forget 
that the packing must be done in a 
systematic and businesslike manner. 
We have sold lots of butter, and have 


always obtained good prices for the same. 


One of the requirements for good butter 
are clean utensils. These, after being used, 
we wash carefully, then sterilize them in 
boiling water and set them up to dry. 
The best way to dry them is in the sun, 
but the place must be free from dust and 
flies, otherwise it is better to set the dishes 


|in an airy room. We dry the milk utensils 


in a small room adjoining the dairy. This 
room, on the south side, has a glass wall 
made from old window panes. We find 
this room an excellent place for drying 
the dairy dishes. 

The milk must be kept as clean as the 
dishes. We do everything ible to kee 
the milk clean and sweet till it is churn 
We never want the cream to test less 
than thirty or thirty-two percent fat, 
for this cream is hard to churn. To sour 
the cream before churning, we add a 
little more than a quart of Suttermilk to 
three gallons of cream. After adding the 
buttermilk, we keep the cream at a uni- 
form temperature of seventy degrees 
Fahrenheit until it starts to become a 
little acid. Then we churn it so warm 
that butter is made in from twenty-five 
to forty-two minutes, for we do not handle 
a large amount of cream at a time. A 
temperature of sixty degrees in the churn 
is about right, depending upon the season. 
As soon as the granules are as large as a 
bean, we stop the churn and begin the 
washing. 

First we draw off the buttermilk, then 
wash the butter in a little less water than 
there was cream in the churn. Usually 
we want the water to be fifty-five de; 
temperature. After turning the churn 
three or four times we draw off the liquid 
and pour in new water, repeating the 
operation until we think the washing is 
well done. The buttermilk must be thoroly 
washed out, or the butter will not keep 
well. The bacteria that spoil it live on the 
buttermilk 

It is also important to salt and work 
the butter correctly. Some people seem 
to think that throwing in a little salt and 
stirring it around in any old way will 
make good butter, but these people usually 
do not get the highest price for their 
product. We find it easier to wo k the 
en when it is plastic, than when it is 
cold and hard. In this condition, it cannot 
be worked thoroly and the salt will not 
be evenly distributed. Therefore we are 
careful to maintain the right temperature, 
and keep on working the butte: until we 
know from experience thati: will not 
appear mottled or uneven in color. There 
is no sale for such butter, even if it ic 
packed in a businesslike way. 

Good butter, however, to be considered 
first class, must also be carefully packed. 
Sometimes we pack the butter in jars, 
but mostly we make it up into pound 
a wrapped in parchment paper. 
Vhen we pack in jars, we sterilize these in 
boiling water, and let them cool, before 
the butter is put in. When making pound 
prints, we use a homemade butter p ess. 
This is a box-shaped form, large enough 
to hold a pound of butter. It is made 
from hardwood and has a hinged bottom 
to enable one getting the butter out when 
pressed. On the inside of the bottom are 
carved the name and address of our farm, 
and these words are imprinted on the 
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Eliminate Disease ; Make the 
Cow Productive 


If your cow is not giving the + 
or quality of milk you expect, it is time 
to give her medical attention. 

For twenty-five years thousands of 
dairymen have used Kow-Kure as their 
“first aid.” Particularly before and after 
the calving period, the use of Kow-Kure 
is valuable. It is a sure ay of 
Milk Fever and Retained Afterb 
will enable the organs to resist the dis- 
eases which frequently originate at this 
time. 

Kow-Kure has a positive action on the 
genital and digestive organs, toning them 
up, making them perform properly and 
helping the system to function as nature 
intended. Kow-Kure has proven a prompt 
remedy for Abortion, Barrenness, Scour- 
ing, Lost Appetite, Bunches and other 
common ills. 

A small investment will prove the 
worth of Kow-Kure in your dairy. Put 
it to a severe test; try it on your 
poorest milker and watch results. 
Druggists and feed dealers sell it; 
600 and $1.20 packages. 


DAIRY 
ASSOCIATION CO. 




























No 
without a 
the fare. A nuine 
rand new, for only $57. Our 
r month Free trial — 
no money down. P' is easy to learn. 
Our new book, ypewriter on the 
Farm,” explains all its uses, Get this book 
now. A copy sent free upon 
request, together with beau- 
tiful catalog. Write today, 
Then, if you wish, you can 
ask for @ free trial Oliver. 


$100 Oliver, 
terms are only $3 











STAMMERING 


nt. SPEECH DEFECTS quickly 


and permanently corrected at America’s Pioneer School. 
Founded 1894. Thousands of graduates. Sessions con- 
tinuous. Dormitories in connection. Scientific advice 
gladly given. Literature Free. Consult Us. 














butter bars. The cover, which is not 
hinged, is small enough to go down into 
the press, so that the butter can be well 
packed by pressing on the cover. After 
using the press we scald it and then wash 
it in brine water. In this way it is kept 
perfectly sweet and clean.—C. O. 


GIVE THE CALF A GOOD START 

The dairy business is becoming more | 
important these days than it has ever 
been before, and every true dairyman is 
endeavoring to improve his herd all the 
time. A paying herd can be made to pay 
still more. Improvement is always pos- 
sible, especially thru the calves raised 
for cows. We choose our very best cows 
for mothers, and breed these to good 
sires. Then we give the calves good care 
and attention. If a calf is ever so well 
bred, but neglected as she grows up, she 
will never become a cow of the highest 
grade. 

We have found that every cow is the 
product of her care, inheritance and 
environment. The better bred a cow is, 
the more attention she deserves. It pays 
to spend much time on her, and to make 
her surroundings as clean and attractive 
as possible. There may be some excuse 
for giving a scrub calf extra care to partly 
make up for what it lacks in breeding, 
but every up-to-date breeder knows that 
givingthis extra care to high grade calves 
pays much better. 

We believe there are many dairymen 
keeping cows which are smaller than they 
should be. ‘These people seem to think 
that any cow which milks is good enough. 
Beef raisers are careful to obtain stock 
that grows rapidly and puts on a lot of 
meat. But ee generally seem to 
underestimate the value of the large, 
robust cow of the milking type. The large 
cow, according to our experience, usually 
produces more milk than the smali one, 
and her calves also have greater dairy 

—_—— Of course, we cannot expect a 

calf to possess the qualities of a 
dairy The Jersey calf will never attain 
the form and size of a beef animal. But 
we know it pays to get large and healthy 
milk cows. 

The small, well-bred cow may be 
profitable, but she would have been still 
more profitable, if she, while young, had 
been so fed and cared for that she had 
developed into a fine, large specimen. This 
is the kind of cows we try to raise from 
our calves. We let each calf go with the 
cow till the little heifer is three days old, 
when we separate her eae her mother 
and feed her two pounds of milk daily, 
until she is six weeks old. We know of 
nothing better for a calf than whole milk. 


s - oe 58 vay map en, ax type 
e iry type will grow rapidly on 
p thin milk. But many farmers do not feed 


whole milk longer than three weeks, 
because they are anxious to sell the cream. 
We think, however, that it pays well to 
feed the calves whole milk for about a 
month and a half. It also pays to give 
a fine, well-bred calf an extra ration. 

After six weeks we gradually make the 
change from a whole milk ration to a 
skimmilk ration. We are careful not to 

ive the calves too much skimmilk at 
rst. Usually from ten to twelve pounds 
a day is sufficient for a calf not over 
seven. weeks old. But a three months’ 
old calf can often drink twenty-four 
pounds of skimmilk a day without danger. 
Some calves, however, cannot stand so 
great an amount. As soon as ible, we 
teach the calf to eat some grain. We feed 
this dry, for we have found that when it 
is given in the milk, it is more apt to 
cause digestive troubles. Also, as soon 
as the calf is able to eat hay, we give him 
all the clover and timothy he cares to 
have. His feed ration consists of equal 
ee of bran, oilmeal and ground oats. 
know of no better feed for a dairy 
ealf.—C. O., Minn. 
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Learn All The Facts 


And Your C holce ian 
















¥:ve— Will Surely Be at 

hE 

1 i. 
entiously learn all 


the facts, by 
study, investiga- 
tion and ecmparison, your final choice of a 
silo will be the Champion. 
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me pone Staves 

For Champion creosote oil-filled staves are everlasting. They are not merely 
ad but every perishable part is impregnated by the heat-and-pressure method 
with wood-preserving creosote oil, which prevents their swelling or warping and 
absolutely prevents rot! 


Concrete Foundation 

Champion Staves are set on a ring of solid concrete from two to four feet 
beneath the ground level. Concrete is then poured around them 
up to a point two feet above the ground level. From eight to 
fourteen heavy steel cables are connected to steel rods planted in 
this concrete base, and run crosswise to the top where they en- 
circle two channel steel hoops both inside and outside of the | 
staves, securely tying top to base and making one solid unit of 
the entire silo—a structure that will withstand the strongest wind. 


These features, plus the heavy Champion steel door frames 
and genuine redw oors, make a silo that is practically indes- 
tructible. One that carries a fifty year guarantee against rotting. 


Send For The Facts 

Send for a sample of oil-filled stave. See for yourself how we make them 
rot-proof. Get the opinion of men who now have Champions—and be sure to 
request the Free, new, handsomely illustrated Champion Catalog, packed from 
cover to cover with the truth about silos and highly valuable sliage feeding 
facts. Dothistoeday. A post card will bring them. 

An order placed now is the best guarantee of early delivery. We can™ 
not guarantee deliveries on late orders on account of the acute material and 
freight situation. 

















Sent on Trial 


DSS sneuican Cream 
SEPARATOR. 


Thousands in Use firing srlendid st 
cortignting our wendertad oles: a brand new, well 


ming coparater nor only $1 $1995. 8 


THEE E yy: ROSS COMPANY 
milk closely. Makes thick ~~ cream. Different 
from picture, which ilaetraces our low pri 


268, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
Bowlisa sanitary marvel and = all our latest 


mo 4 Our "Our Atmolate Guarante Guarantee Protects You. wonderfully low 
prices and generous trial terms, our offer includes our— 


Easy Monthly Payment Plan 


Whether dairy is large or smal!, do not fail to get our great offer. Our richly illustrated 
catalog, A-y4py ti, is @ most complete, elaborate and interesting book on cream 
ee. of oe on "ae ‘alled fr com Western points. Write today for catalog 
and our 


American ‘Separator Co. Co.s1 Box 1059, Bainbridge,N.Y. 


The Bell Cow for Profit 


Jersey Cows don't eat merely to live, but to the richest quality 
Gf milk from the smallest amount of feed. They arethe money-makers. 

breeder will tell you that a dollar’s worth of feed farther 
Tata ph te fed i wt. ay he Mic 4 


JER$EY$ 

















Sereap to ' Let os tell 
you eat tt tt i te - ?% rite for 2 4 literature about Jerseys, 
THE NICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 


322-W West 23rd Street New York, N. Y. 
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Every advertisement in Successful Farming is guaranteed as represented. Read them 
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For 
Daily 
Shave 
or Week-Old 
Beard 


**EccO”’ SAFETY RAZOR 





Have areal shave every time you want.it. with a | 


razor that Is easy to adjust, always ready with a keen 
blade that does not dull easily. 

. ©’ Blades are made from special steel, perfectly 
ground and tempered to hold the edge. 
“EccO” biades fit into the holder without fussy ad- 
justing. The “EecO” is simple. | 


Frame and handle in one piece, heavily silver plated. 
Give the “*EccO”’ 
Safety Razor 
Ten Days Trial 


entirely at our expense 


Fill out the attached coupon and mail it today 


Pep rvored Pree “ark 





SAFETY RAZOR 





With 12 


BLADES 





The E. W. CARPENTER MFG. CO., 
(Dept. 5S) Bridgeport, Conn. 
Sead me at your risk, all charges prepaid, one “EccO”’ 
SAFETY RAZOR and twelve blades. 
After ten days free trial, I will either return holder 
» 4 blades at your expense orsend you Two Dollars, 
$2.00) ia full payment therefor. 
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A gente wanted. W rite forterms 


Mill Book FREE! 


Shows how tomake extra money 

Write today for free Bahr Mill Book, Shows 
Fogpch Bohs Mill by grinding feed, table 

Sul ) yer. 

meal, rye, G * hoe and whole 
wheat flour fcr your neighbors. e bring 
their rain for miles to have it groundso clean and fine a3 
this farm mill does it, 


Use the Mill on Free Trial . 
Taner tasty then Goce Pree eagh parce” 
Ss sent wah teeobauk dail a post : today. 
NORDYKE & MARMON CO. 
2006 Kentucky Ave, Indianapolis, Iné. 
—————_—_—_—_——__——— 


It Pays To Dehorn 


—————— 
Deborn your cattle in the modern humane 
wy. No crushing—a single stroke does 
th work quickly when you use 8 

KEYSTONE DEHORNER 

We also make Keystone Bull Staffs and 
other appliances for cattlemen and dairy- 
men—all sold on money- guarantee. 
Write for circular. It pays to dehorn. 


M. T. Phillips, Box 101, 


Clips a Cow in 5 Minutes 


t's what the Stewart No. 1 Clipping Machine 
















Pomeroy, Pa 





" do—clip the flanks and udders of a cow in five 


minutes. Do it every three or four weeks and you 
ean wipe off the parts in a jiffy before milking. 
Chen there is no dirt and filth falling into the milk. 
“his machine clips horses also. Machine complete 

75, at your dealer's or send $2 and pay 


bal ane e on arrival Chicago Flexible Shaft Oo. 





Dept. A 116, 12th & treet and Central Avenve, Chicago, @. 
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DAIRY FARM ICE SUPPLY 

An adequate supply of pure ice is one 
of the most important considerations of 
the dairy farm. At the same time it is 
such an easy matter to insure this on the 
average farm that there is no excuse 
for its lack. The ice harvested from lake 
or river is too often contaminated by 
sewerage from cities or germ-laden barn- 
yard drainage. The dairy farmer ought 
to take such considerations into account 
when providing for a supply. 

The ice house adjacent to or connected 
with the dairy house is an ideal condition. 
Where it is felt the expense can be in- 
curred it is an excellent plan to build 
the dairy house and ice house under one 
roof and if a cool room for storage can be 
built in, so much the better. Cement is 


the best material for such buildings, being } 


permanent and ornamental. If cement is 
used an air space in the walls of the ice 
storage room is desirable. It will not do, 
either, to pack ice close to cement walls, 
more insulating material being necessary 


than in wood yey Wood buildings | > 
ey 


may be so built that 


will last a = pated 
many years. Put on a good roof to keep} 


out the rains, also have the sides doub 
boarded with air space between. 

I have found sawdust the best material 
for packing ice. Of course this is not 
readily available in all localities, but in 
nearly all northern sections of the dairy 
country, in fact all except the prairie 
regions, it can be had more or less 
cheaply. Wild hay from bogs and swales 
is also used, the principal care being to 
ewe it closely about the cakes. en 
yuilding a new house, blocks and tackle 
should be arranged to handle the ice 
conveniently. 

When selecting the site for the new 
house, as has been stated, close proximit 
to the dairy house should be consid 
also convenience of reaching with team 
when drawing from the supply pond or 
river. Most important of all, however, is 
to select a spot well drained that there 


may be no surface water remaining near | ,.°° 


the top of the ground. This is an im- 
portant factor in the keeping of the ice. 
The soil should be of a gravelly nature 
and the spot at least slightly higher than 
the surrounding land. If no suitable spot 
is available it will be better to drain a 
small area and build up by hauling gravel 
or coal ashes. 

A great many farmers have sites on their 
land where, with small outlay, ponds 
could be made large enough for their ice 
supply. I know of several such ponds, 
made by throwing a dam some four feet 
high across a narrow valley. If a tin 
spring-fed brook crosses the land so mu 
the better. Where the water supply comes 
from surface drai be careful that the 
_ is not situated where the drainage 
rom farm outhouses will contaminate it. 
A narrow ravine in the field is the best 
locality, being more desirable than the 
regular stock pasture where more or less 
manure might find its way into the pond. 
Even in that case, I think it is f as 
pure as certain rivers, the ice from which 
is largely used. The spring-fed brook is 
the best supply. When building the ice 
— in such a place, it is often possible 
»y a little more time to provide a pond 
large enough to furnish a goodly supply 
of fish after being judiciously stocked. For 
ice cutting alone the water need not be 
more than three feet in depth, but for 
fish as well it should be at least six. This 
may often be provided for by dredging 
the bottom or erecting a higher dam. 

Cement and stones are the most 
— , a for om, = will 
srobably prove cheapest in the long run. 
ently deans tater lest 0 Your ox toe if ths 
overflow is properly provided for, but 
mut*krats frequently work havoc in such. 
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SUCCESS 


In these days the success of a product 
is seldom accidental. Success is a pretty 
sure sign that the product has won its way 
strictly on merit and service. Take the 
RED TOP Post— 

RED TOP has become the standard 
fence post because farmers have found that 
it gives them astronger, betterlooking,more 
dureble rid more economical fence line. 

RED TOP is easily and quickly set— 
drives like a stake. It stays put—anchors 
like arock. No bending, buckling, breaking 
or burning —a minimum of u . Sure 
protection-for the stock against lightning. 
And to think that RED TOP actually costs 
in place than wood or concrete posts. 

It is worth remembering that RED TOP is the only 
Quaranteed fence post. 

If your dealer can’t supply you, write direct to us. 
Free Booklet on Request. 
CHICAGO STEEL POST CO. 
208-C So. La Saile St., Chicago, III. 
Canadian Factory: Presten. Ontario, Canada 


Red Top 


GUARANTEED 


Steel Fence Posts 














be made of 


Temporary structures ma 
boards or plank set onendor nailed to a 
cross log, earth being used to make it 
tight. Such a dam did service on my 
father’s farm for many years. It requires 
but a day or two of work, usually, to 
rovide a good ice pond right at home. 


r 


ou will more than make this up next 
winter when you are filling the house, as 
it will no longer be necessary to haul it a 
mile or two as in the past.—C. H. C. 


INDIRECT COW-TEST RETURNS 

The returns which a district. which 
adopts cow testing can look forward to 
are not alone higher average production 
and better herd profits. There is the 
greater intrinsic value of the breeding 
stock locally raised, and finally the repu- 
tation which the district is sure to attain, 
attracting buyers. Community testing, 
no less than community breeding, is an 
excellent advertisement for a district, and 
one which buyers from distant points are 
quite likely eventually to recognize. 

A good illustration of this occurred in 
an eastern district recently. In a locality 
where skilled, successful dairymen were 
the rule, the farmers sold milk on a 
butterfat basis to a progressive creamery 
company. Many of the farmers had cow- 
tested, increasing per capita production 
from year to year. The creamery com- 
yany had offered a premium on milk 
i rom tuberculin-tested herds, consequently 
the district acquired a reputation for herd 
health. Thus this district, while not a 
community breeding center, was an ex- 
cellent place to buy cows. It was a 
district of “good cows,” just like similar 
districts you now find in many places in 
this country and Canada. 

One day farmers in a county in another 
state several hundred miles away decided 
to buy a bunch of cattle cooperatively, 
and the place they bought in, to the sur- 
prise of many people, was this district 
which itself had never thought of finding 
such distant purchasers. The buying 
farmers had so high an opinion of the 
district where both the cow test and the 
tuberculin test were followed by business 
dairymen that they incurred a buying ex- 
pense, including transportation, feed, ete., 
of $15.50 an animal to buy in a market 
they had confidence in. 

We see the same principle in operation 
in other agrieuiteret industries. There 
are commercial poultry districts entirely 
unorganized for breeding stock sales to 
which buyers journey extraordinary dis- 
tances, just because those districts have 
the reputation of being progressive in 
management methods. As likely as not, 
the sale of breeding stock is an entirely 
incidental part of the business. The main 
object is egg profits, which the poultry- 
keepers by expert methods in developing 
and handling strains obtain. Such dis- 
tricts are good places to buy in, because 
progressive methods have been used 
absolutely to practical ends. 

The writer knows of a dairyman with 
a big herd who is particularly fortunate 
in his sales of young animals, simply 
because he is known to make more money 
on milech cows than anyone else in the 
county. The production of his herd, 
largely grade animals, is told about in 
several counties. This dairyman doesn’t 
raise calves, because he calculates to 
specialize absolutely in milk, but he keeps 
a good purebred bull and turns the calves 
into a genuine source of profit, mainly 
wont, cows, in selecting which he is 
rxpert, have such a reputation for produc- 
tion. The same principle of indirect re- 
turns from successful methods obtains 
thruout agriculture, applying both to 
melividudis and te comnmmunities—J. B. 


An index of all material appearing in 
Successful Farming during 1919 will be 
om to all who request it. A postcard is 
all that is necessary to get a copy of this 
index. 
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Apply Engine Power To Your Farm 


2 H-P. WITTE 
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WITTE Engine on your 
farm will make your work 
easier, increase your capacity, 

save time and money. Its power can 
he ically applied to a large 
variety of uses every day in the year. 


It is a high tension ignition engine 
that you can install, operate and keep 
yourself, using the fuel that is cheapest or 
easiest to get in your —gas, distillate, 
kerosene or gasoline. 


You can take a WITTE of suitable 
size and to the water for 
milk the cows if you have a machine” 


It will clean the grain for seeding, 
the self binder, thresh the crop, bale 

straw, and crush limestone to renew the 
soil. It will furnish power to operate your feed 


orchard and spray your t assuring & 
bumper crop. In you can the 
apples for your store of cider, or the cane 
to make ayrup for your cakes, 





WITTE ENGINE WORKS 





Do YOUR Work—At LESS Cost 


200,000 successful farmers and 
ranchers are using WITTE Engines to operate 
all kinds of labor saving machines, They are 

ing more money, adding to the family pros- 
perity, t, convenience and pleasure at 3 
most economical] cost, Some use only one en- 
gine, others have a dozen at work, What they 
are doing, you can do, if you wish, [ will sell 
you an engine suitable for your needs, on any 
terms fair to both — or easy payments — 
as you prefer, 


You will make no mistake in select- 
fppe WINES Ser pour Soom orgewreiny werk. 
I have been making farm_and shop engines 
exclusively for 84 years, I have the largest 
exclusive ine factory in the U. 8. selling 
direct. You buydirect, You get 100 per cent 
engine building efficiency. You get quick 
shipment—no long waiting— you take no risk. 


I guarantee every part of the 
WITTE you against defect during the en- 
tire life of engine, I guarantee safe de- 
i surplus power over rating. You 


As as illustration: I can sell you 

a2H-P, WITTE, gasoline, complete on skid 
lar equipment, at a special cash price 

$44.95. Ail other sizes, 8, 4, 6, 8, 16, 22 
and 30 H-P. at favorable prices. The WITTE 
catalog, sent 8 every part of the 
WITTE Engine—explains its use— tells why 
it is better. 


Write me today for this Big Illus- 
trated Ca . Learn what others are doin 
with their Engines. What WITT 
users say will give you the kind of information 
that will be most valuable in selecting an en- 


ne for your work, I want you to see this 
k before you decide on ony make of engine, 
It will interest you.— Ed, H. Wi 


tte, Pres, 








KANSAS CITY. MO. 
1612 Oakland Ave. 





TREAT Your 





wipe abortion out of your 





tion the key. This marvelous method fully 
lined in an te, d dable, worth while book 
—"“HOW TO STOP STAMMERING.” Mailed on receipt 








of 10 cents. The Hatfield Institute, 109 N. Dearborn, Chicago, Ill. 


Address Y: 
earest P, O. 


OwnHerdtor ADOrFtion 


Stop Losing Calves! You can 


Cattle Specialist with questions 
and answers pertaining to Abortion in Cows. 
Answers every question. 
own cattle at small expense. Write 


Dr. David Roberts Veterinary Co. 


me 1. tA 
GTAMMER nse STAMMER 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
1612 Empire Bidg. 

















eo 
Send for Free copy of the 


Tells how to treat your 


311 Grand Ave. 
Waukesha, Wis, 





you stammer attend no stammering school till you get my 


pig new FREE book and specialrate. Largest and most success- 


echool in the world curing all forms of defective speech by 
Scheel 


advanced natural method. Write today. Nerth- Western 
fer Stammerers, Inc., 239g Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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IS YOUR DAIRY A SIDE ISSUE} corn silage and two pounds of timothy 

The greatest losses in the milk and | hay were also given. The total milk pro- 
cream business are where the farmer is} duction and the value of the products are 
making dairy business a side issue. given below: 








With an average difference in the price 
of cream of about three cents there is no 3 3 
real excuse for allowing cream to sour, - 33 30 
especially when a sanitary milk house can : Y ~~ sf 33 
be built for a small amount and which can| = = 2 2 3 Ba 
be P uid for in a few months out of the dif- eed 5.154 226 $171 $168 — 
ference in the price of sour and sweet January 5,691 254 101 201 100 





cream 


Hundreds of dollars worth of cream is| It can be readily seen that the heavy 
sold every year at about a three cent loss | feeding of an expensive unbalanced ra- 
to the producer on every pound, simply be-| tion caused a lost of $3 for the month; 
cause of the lack of a place to keep the | while a liberal feeding of the economical, 
cream sweet and cool. The cellar is no | balanced ration left a profit of $100 for the 
place for it and the little eight by ten milk | month. 

house, of frame construction, if nothing| These are the figures from only one 
better can be had, with a concrete founda-| cow testing association. Other testing 
tion, is just the thing and means dollars | associations can show results equally as 
saved for the owner surprising. They go to prove beyond 


\ milk house eight by ten feet 
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be bred unfil eighteen to twenty months of 
age. Many successful dairymen find it a 
good practice to breed the heifers at this 
age allowing them to produce their first 
calf and then after milking them a reason- 
able length of time, drying them up and 
allowing them to mature more before the 
next calf is produced. It seems to be 
quite definitely proved too, that the length 
of the first lactation period has much to 
do with the length of the following lacta- 
tion periods and it is therefore desirable 
to have the young heifer in her first lacta- 
tion period to continue producing as long 


as possible. 


BETTER COWS 

It has been said that at the end of the 
Civil War it required three hours of 
human labor to harvest a bushel of wheat, 
that by improved machinery it now takes 
only ten minutes of human labor to har- 
vest a bushel of wheat. 

Our scientific leaders teli us that every 
growing child should have about a quart 
of milk a day. There, therefore, rests on 
the dairymen not only the business of 
producing this milk at a profit to them- 
selves, but something of a national moral 
obligation to furnish to the growing 





chil of this nation a necessary food. 
How much of a cow's time 
does it take to produce a quart 





with a large window on the south 
side and plenty of light on the 


of milk, one day’s supply for 
a growing child? The average 





north, with a door on the east 
is descriptive of a little place 
which recently came under my 
observation. Under the large 
south window there is a table for 
use in washing the pans and pails 
and a narrow rack outside fur- 
nishes an excellent place to give 
ull the utensils a sun bath after 
they have been used. The cream 
separator is mounted on a con- 
crete foundation in one corner of 
the house and bolted firmly to 
the base with long bolts. 


The cooling tank is three feet, 
six inches square and is built of 
concrete with a four-inch wall. 
Chis gives plenty of room for 
four good sized cans and insures 
a low temperature all the time. 
The cooling tank is connected 
up with the pipe line which fur- 
nishes water to the feedlots so 








cow in the United States pro- 
duces about 14 pounds of milk 
a day, at which rate it would 
take her about 206 minutes to 
pepsees one day’s supply of milk 
or a child. A good cow, on the 
other hand, yielding 6,000 pound 
of milk per year would i 
only 44 minutes, while the kind 
of cows that a progressive, suc- 
cessful dairyman ought to have 
would only require 96 minutes to 
produce this same amount of 
milk. Boiled down, the question 
is, which kind of cows have you? 
The most outstanding sign of 
today is that we must reduce 
the cost of production to insure 
satisfactory profits. One of the 
greatest factors in this reduced 
cost of production is more ef- 
ficient cows. It takes just as 
much human labor to feed ten 








that all water which is pumped 
by the windmill or gas engine is 
first used to cool the milk. An 
overflow valve in the tank takes 
care of the surplus water. 


Chis style of milk house, while 


almost within arm's reach of each otber. 





poor cows as to feed ten good 


Mixing feed for the cows is not such a difficult matter ones. It takes just as long to 
ofter all... This farmer bas bis feed bins in the 
loft and converging chutes bring the feeds down to 


deliver their products to the 
creamery or shipping station. 
Therefore, there is a tremendous 
saving in the actual cost of 











not elaborate or large, does the 

ork for an ordinary sized farm 

d can be erected and equipped for not | doubt that it pays to take the utmost care 

» exceed seventy-five dollars, where the/| in meeting the individual needs and likes 

hauling and labor does not figure too large| of the cows and to see that they are 

n item.—H. M. | getting the kind of feed which will enable 
them to do their utmost at the pail. 


EFFECT OF FEED ON MILK FLOW | --—- 
That the amount and quantity of feed} BREED DAIRY HEIFERS EARLY 


milk cows has a very definite effect Milk production in cows is in many 


given 

upon the amount of milk which they/| respects a habit. The idea in the mind of 
produce, is shown in the record of ten| the best dairymen, is to get the system of 
cows for two consecutive months in the! the young animal into the milk producing 


Clinton, Towa, Cow Testing Association.| habit before maturity. In order that 
During the month of December these ten | heifers may be bred young and begin milk- 

ws were fed upon a ration consisting of |ing at an early date, they must be well 
nine pounds, whole oats, three} developed. Cows that acquire consider- 
pounds, oilmeal, one pound, cottonseed | able age and become mature before begin- 
meal, one and one-half pounds—a total of | ning to milk, will not usually make as 
en and one-half pounds in the grain | heavy and persistent milkers as cows that 

In addition to this, they received| are bred at a comparatively early age 
thirty-five pounds, timothy| and begin to produce before they are 

rn stover, six pounds} mature. The best system is to get the 
-three pounds of rough-| animal into the habit of producing milk 
ge. In January at as early an age as possible. This can 
ume cows received a ration made up as| only be done if the heifer is well cared for 
corn and cob meal 200 pounds, | and fed from the time of birth so that she 
ground oats, 100 pounds, cottonseed meal, | is well matured for her age at the breeding 
100 pounds, oilmeal, 100 pounds. This| time. 

in ration was fed in the proportion of| If the heifer is well developed, she 


ear corn, 


rte 


pou 
il of forty 
the month following, the 


( id of feed for every three pounds | should be bred at from fifteen to eighteen 
of milk produced. Twenty-six pounds of | months of age, otherwise, she should not 


production when the cows aver- 
age 9,000 pounds of milk per 
year as compared with those that average 
only 6,000 or 4,000 pounds The outsider 
cannot tell the cow owner how to run his 
business, but no cow owner could visit 
the National Dairy Show, see the wonder- 
ful cows gathered there, see the devices 
which have been developed for saving 
human labor, see the results that have 
been accomplished by thousands of other 
dairymen, and not secure for himself in- 
numerable helpful pointers in the problem 
of securing better cows and reducing the 
cost of producing milk and therefore in- 
creasing profits.—H. E. V. 


FINANCIAL COST OF WAR 
What did the war cost in money?— 
H. E.., Neb. 
The war bills so far are approximately 
as follows: 


Great Britian $ 40,000,000,000 
France... . ; 27,000,000,000 
Russia ; ‘ 20,000 000,000 


United States 18,000,000,000 








Italy..... : 8,000,000, 
Belgium... ; 7,000,000, 000 
Total ‘ $120,000,000,000 


This cost will continue to i.crease as 
long as armies are kept in readiness and 





as long as interest is paid on the war debts. 
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The Gift of Sentiment 
—and Sense 

B peo a world of meanin}, in a pift 

of ploves—a personal touch like the 

handclasp of friends. 


And when the jlove is a Hansen, there 
is practical sense, as well ns sentiment, in 
the gene It will be a pleasant re- 


min 


of the giver—proof of unques 
tioned taste and judgment. 


Write for New Glove Book— 
It shows the variety of the Hansen line 
in Gloves, Gauntlets, Mittens— lined or 
unlined. For any season it allows wide 
scope in choice. Your dealer can supply 
you, whether with one pair or an assort- 
ment. See him. 
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A MOVE INTO THE KING ROW 

Continued from page 90 

for $1000. Show ring talk and big prices 
may make this sound a little like a rich 
man’s game, but it isn’t. These boys made | 
no heavy investments in individual ani- 
mals. ‘They bought their animals young | 
in most cases and saved money in that 
way. Five hundred dollars for a bull is a 
rather common investment these days | 
umong men who make no pretension of | 


bs ‘ing near the top as breeders. The first, 
two heifers, remember, were bought for | 
only $150 apiece. That was twelve years | 


ago. Last year one of those origin: al two | 
was sold for beef for $70. Four heifers | 

from this cow—her name was Lillian} 
Bishop 2nd—sold for $1000 each and a| 
granddaughter brought $2500. The other 

$150 heifer had a heifer calf and then died. 

The calf grew up, was bred and sold to a| 
Pacific Coast breeder for $1500, a very | 
high price at the time. These prices ought 

to be encouraging to young breeders who 

have little, rather than discouraging as 

they seem to beat times. They show what 

men can expect a few years after the start 

if they take the trouble to start right. The 

Fruit brothers learned to be good judges of | 
dairy cows before they made the plunge | 
and then they got acquainted with the best 

herds in the country. * They made up their 
minds that when they sent a consignment 

to the big sale pavilion in the city of Wau- | 
kesha it would be good stuffiand they have | 
stuck to the resolution. At present they | 
have the reputation for having produced | 
more seven-hundred-pound cows than any 

other Guernsey breeder in the middle west. 

From the rapidity with which they have 

come to the front you might think they 

had been breeding white rats or rabbits or 

some other rapid multiplier. 


The fourth year after starting out on 
their own hook and the first on the new | 
farm in Waukesha county they borrowed | 
money on the farm and used it to put in| 
seven miles of tile. They used consider- | 
able more to replace the old-fashioned 
barn with a modern structure containing | 
fifty stanchions, eight boxstalls, a water | 
system and electric lights. Almost im-| 
mediately they started getting alfalfa 
established on the hills of the new farm 
and now they harvest thirty acres every 
year 

To the man who is planning on starting 
into the business of raising purebred dairy 
cattle, Bert, the senior Sones of the firm, 
has some worthwhile things to say. “If 
you haven’t more than a thousand dollars 


to spend as a starter, buy a couple of high 
lass females—better be heifer calves—and 
breed them to as good a bull as you can 


find. From our experience wé would say 
ver let money stand in the way at this 
ont If vou haven't the cash and can’t 
get the credit sell some of the females— 
one, if you have only twom—and use the 
money to get the right kind of a sire. It 
will take a long time to get over a bad 
tart so the best thing is not to make it if 
there is any way out of it. We were lucky 
in getting a pair of good heifers to start 
th, but we don’t believe that luck would 

h ive stayed with us long if we had not 
made a study of cattle and their records. 
When you have six or eight good females 
hould get a good bull of your own. 

You can often get a very well-bred calf at 
e that a man with a small bank ac- 

it can afford. If he is making a right 

t with the rest of his herd it is hard to 
cannot afford to invest in the 


‘ 


If you are going to make a business of 
uv proved dairy cattle official test- 
ing is almost as necessary as feeding your 
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DE LAVAL 


the world’s standard 


CREAM SEPARATOR 


“te ia ae . im these times of high 
much easier butter pricesandscarcity 
than the old of labor, no housewife 
should bother with the 
old-fashioned gravity 
method of skimming 
milk. The De Laval 
Separator will recover 
one-fourth more cream 
and do it with less work 
and in shorter time. 
Neither is there any 
excuse forstruggling with 
a half-worn-out or infer- 
ior separator that 
wastes cream and is hard 
to turn and difficult to 
wash. The work can be 
done much better, quick- 
er and easier with the 
De Laval—the world’s ! 
standard separator. 
















By purchasing a De Laval now, it will have paid 
for itself by spring 





The nearest De Laval agent will be glad to demonstrate a De Laval 
If you do not know his name, write to nearest De Laval office 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165 Broadway 29 East Madison Street 61 Beal Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


50,000 Branches and Local Agencies the Worid Over 
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and direct-from-factory offer. Write today ul ny senarstore 
ALBAUGH-DOVER COMPANY, 2101 Marshall Blvd., Chic: lieah neem 








All articles advertised in these pages are guaranteed by the dealer and Successful Farming 
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cows. A herd that hasn’t the backing of 
records is badly crippled when it comes to 
getting prices for the surplus. I am sure 
we never would have done much without 
official tests. There is no doubt in my 
mind that a 400-pound official record on a 
cow will put more money on the price of 
her calf than a 700-pound unofficial record. 
The latter doesn’t amount to much more 
than the old expression, ‘She gives a good 
mess of milk.’ 

“A lot of men fool themselves about 
cows they milk every day. One man I 
know very well thought that most any or 
all of his cows would produce three or 
four pounds of fat a day. He tested his 
herd for a year himself and not one of his 
entire herd made as much as five hundred 
pounds of fat. . Some fellows are still fool- 
ish enough to measure the milk for a day 
and then sit down and figure up what they 
think the production will be for a year. 
They are like the fellow who tries to see 
how much weight he can lift off the floor 
and then figures he can keep it up steadily 
for twenty-four hours.” 

In the old recipe for making a rabbit pie 
you wéefe told to first catch the rabbit, but 
it gave you no lessons with the shotgun 
and no plans for a trap. In making a high 
milk and butter record you must first raise 
the calf. And many dairymen have found 
that a hard job at times. Bert Fruit has 
some ideas on the subject of giving the 
youngster a start. The first thing he says 
will make some kind hearted feeders prick 
up their ears. It’s not a new idea to be 
sure, but it needs a lot more repeating. 
“You can’t feed too lightly for the first 
thirty days. Take the calves away from 
the cows after twenty-four hours and feed 
from one to three pounds of milk three 
times a day for a few days or a week. Then 
feed two times a day. By this time you 
can start mixing in skimmilk and at the 
end of a month or six weeks they are get- 
ting nothing but skimmilk. ‘They will 
start nibbling grain feed when only two 
weeks old. We let them have a mixture of 
ground oats, ground corn and bran. As 
roughage for young calves we have found 
mixture of clover and timothy better than 
alfalfa. When they are three or four 
months old alfalfa is all right. By that 
time they get silage and any kind of hay 
we happen to have.” 

A story like this isn’t worth the work 
that goes into it if it doesn’t give you some 
information about raising cattle or put a 
little more steam back of your determin- 
ation to do something or make you feel 
better as you realize that there are still 
great opportunities here in America on 
the farms as well as in the office of a 
profiteer. There ought to be some inspir- 
ation in what these brothers have done. 
They are already substantial citizens who 
can borrow money in good sized gobs, yet 
the older is only thirty-one and the young- 
er twenty-seven. They have sold as muc 
as $25,000 worth of purebred Guernsey 
cattle in one year. They have a good sized 
herd of cows that produce cream that 
brings in better than $30 a month per cow. 
They have a bull that at least one man 
thinks is worth $20,000. When I visited 
the main farm of 176 acres—they have an- 
other now—two new houses were in 
process of construction and the boys were 
wondering if they would be able to get into 
them before the cold snaps came around. 
The two houses will add about $100 an 
acre to the investment in the farm. All 
the modern improvements you can think of 
will be in them. Every cent that has gone 
into these homes was made from Guernsey 
cows. 

If the boys take time to do any dream- 
ing before those new fireplaces this winter 
they will probably give more than an oc- 
casional thought to the two heifers that 
first convinced them they had started on 
the right track and made these new homes 
possible. They may also get out the old 
checkerboard on which they learned how 
to move into the kingrow, 
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The Start of a Good Roof 


Your roof is well begun when you 
tear the wrapper from the first roll 
of Ru-ber-oid Prepared Roofing. 
Then when its last nail is driven 
you can bid good-bye to your roof- 
ing worries. 

The first cost of Ru-ber-oid is 
practically the last cost. Many 
roofs covered with Ru-ber-oid have 
lasted, almost untouched, for more 





tha 











than a quarter century. 

Don’t judge prepared roofings by 
their looks or “‘feel.’’ There are 
many rvuofings that to outside ap- 
pearances, are exactly the same as 
Ru-ber-oid. But they are not 
Ru-ber-oid. Ru-ber-oid Roofing is 
built to wear. It is made to meet 
a standard of quality—not of price. 
Youcannot see Ru-ber-oid quality— 
you cannot touch it—but time has 
proved that itis built into every roll. 
When you buy prepared roofing 
look for the Ru-ber-oid man. It is 
your guarantee of service. 


THE STANDARD PAINT COMPANY 


WOOLWORTH BLDG.. N. Y, 
CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 


There is but One Ru-ber-oid 
The Standard Paint Company Makes It 
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A Wisconsin Jersey Breeder Goes it Alone and Gets There Ahead of Time 


ing his eye on the rules that practice has proved will 

work in most cases. More men win this way, otherwise 
the rules would be different. One rule is that a farmer breedin 
a certain kin 
of cattle or pigs 
or sheep or some 
thing else 
should try to 
associate him- 
self with others 
Producing the 
same kind, or he 
should change his 
breed to suit the 
choice already 
made by his com- 
munity. On 
another page is a 
story of two 
brothers who 
moved to poorer 
land a hundred miles away from the old place just to be among 
breeders of the same kind of animals who had made a reputa- 
tion for their county. These men made good and no doubt 
their change of location had a lot to do with it. 

But in that same county of Waukesha there is an exception 
to that frequently quoted rule which says “follow your neigh- 
bor.”’ Near one of the smallest towns is a man by the name of 
William Knight. He likes 
Jersey cattle and he breeds 
Jersey cattle in spite of the 
fact that about all you can 
see in the pastures of that 
country for miles around are 
black-and-whites or Guern- 
seys. There are a few Jersey 
breeders in the county, but 
you can count the good ones 
almost on one hand and they 
lon’t cooperate worth a cent 
tho they have an association 
that holds a meeting once in a 
while There is not the 
impetus of an annual consign- 
ment sale for it would be 
difficult to get enough surplus 
animals of the right quality 
together from the scarce and 
scattered herds But when 
Knight made up his mind that he had a call to raise Jersey cows 
and no other kind, the fact that he would be practically by 
himself did not worry him in the least. I doubt if he gave any 
thought to the problem of marketing any surplus of breeding 
stock. Tle had made his start as assistant to the buttermaker 
in a large creamery, unless you 
call it a start to work on a*farm 
for a few months at eight dollars 
per month. Later he became but- 
termaker in chief for another 
creamery and he stuck to that 
job for seven years. He was an 
expert at his trade but still the 
iccumulation of money seemed a 
rather discouraging job Since 
he had been working in the 
creameries he had seen hired men _ be- 
come renters and renters become farm 
ywners with big mortgages and had seen 
the mortgages gradually diminish while 
large red barns and comfortable homes 

ok their places. 

But it required just such a radical 
change as matrimony to gel young Mr. 
Knight out of the butter factory and on- 
to the farm. Thirteen years ago he mar- 
ried a young lady who iived on a farm 
in the neighborhood. Y/hen they started 
out, they say, they had little more than 
enough to pay the preacher—and most 
country preachers did not expect more 
than the price of a bag of beans. His 
father-in-law knew the young butter- 
maker had a hankering for farming and 
r ittle TaIsing He offered to take him in 
with him on the 235-acre place. After 
finishing up another year in the creamery 
he moved out to the big brick house in 
ountry and he and his wife and the old 
folks lived there together and ran the 


S )METIMES a breeder reaches the coveted goal by keep- 






The senior herd sire 








- , Volunteer’s Sally looks like a founda- 
farm on shares. At first they had a mixed tion cow. She cost $17.50 


herd of grade Holsteins, Guernseys and Jerseys. They did 
fairly well but not well enough to suit the beginner who had 
been watching cream checks for a good many years. He had 
an idea that the fellowswho had the Jersey cows had been 
doing mighty well at the creameries and he liked their looks 
too. Three years after they had come to the farm he went 
out and hunted up some heifers that looked good to him. He 
bought three calves, all eligible to registry, for $17.50 each. 
That price was not calculated to discourage even the most 
timid investor. All three of those youngsters were prize pack- 
ages and, I feel sure, rather big surprises to the purchaser, for 
all of them finally made records that got them into the Register 
of Merit. One of the trio, Volunteer Sally, was a real one. She 
made 9,540 pounds of milk and 597 pounds of butter in a year. 
One of her daughters, Sally of Oak Grove, at the age of two 
years and two months produced 9,660 pounds of milk and 594 
pounds of butter, a state record at the time. The same year 
she was first in the two-year-old class at the state fair. 

But while this progress in raising Jerseys was going on the 
bank account was also growing, and after seven years on the 
share basis William and his wife decided to buy the farm. They 

aid $90 an acre for the 235 acres. With satisfaction the youn 
armer now saw himself going thru the same stages thru which 
he had seen so many others go while he weighed their daily 
contributions of cream in the old buttermaking days. It 
wasn’t a dream at all. Now he had a farm and a mortgage, but 
the cows were doing better than he had ever imagined. The 
herd grew and required more and more attention as he had 
started to make records. So he sold off an “eighty,” cutting 
down the farm work and giv- 
ing him more time for the 
cattle and making it possible 
for two men to handle the 
work. In the five years since 
he bought the place land has 
been soaring and recently a 
SS purchaser ‘offered 
im $175 an acre. He asked 
$200 and then refused to sell 
at that price, which is often 
the way with farmers who 
find out they are pretty well 
satisfied. 

If luck had something to do 
with that first investment in 
bargain-counter heifers it 
wasn’t everything. Knight 
had been studying Jerseys and 


Four Register of Merit cows, The first in line is Sally of Oak Grove. he knew something about good 


; conformation ant desirable 
pedigrees and records. He neVer thought of moving to Ken- 
tucky or some other place where the Jersey population was 
denser, but he went down there to Elmendorf Farm and bought 
two heifers and a bull. The bull was Trial’s Noble of Oaklands, 
ason of the famous Noble of Oaklands. He is still the 
senior herd sire. The junior sireis Majesty’s 
Ixia’s Gamboge, a grandson of Gamboge’s 
Knight. 

William Knight used to think that rich 
men had an advantage over the poor 
plugger but he has changed his mind 
regarding the application of that state- 
ment to cattle breeding. “If a man knows 
what a good cow ought to look like and 
makes a study of families and records he 
can do just as well as a man with all kinds 
of money even if he has only enough to 
buy a couple of heifers. It is proved right 
along at shows and in the Register of 
Merit. 

“My herd will soon be on the Federal 
accredited herd list. The man who has 
one of those certificates has a great ad- 
vantage in selling his stuff to be sure, but 
I can see one rather bad feature in the 
system. Sup a man once gets on the 
list of those having clean herds and then 
theinspectorscome along and finda reactor 
in his well advertised herd. His name is 

taken off the list for two years. Every- 
body interested in his kind of cattle notices 
the change and remarks that tuberculosis 
has got into that fellow’s herd. Then 
he is going to be worse off than the man 
who has just got in or has just passed his 
first test or no test at all. It’s bad adver- 
tising, but I don’t know how we are going 
to get around it.” 

This Jersey man has some rather 
original ideas on (Continued on page 102 
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BEAVER BOARD 


FOR BETTER WALLS & CEILINGS 











Ready to Use 
Walls and Ceilings 


Beaver Board is a simple “‘do it yourself” 
operation. 

It is a ready to use, easy to use, wall and 
ceiling material, and it pays big returns for 
every ounce of effort you put into it. 


Unlike plaster, no skilled labor is required; 
the usual muss and litter is eliminated; it is 
compact and light, yet strong and durable. It 
is an ideal wall and ceiling material for the new 
farm home. 


While thousands of square feet of Beaver 
Board are being used in new farm homes, many 
thousands more are used for repairing old rooms 
and for building in farm home conveniences. 


The reason is simple enough—Beaver Board lasts as 
as the building. It never cracks and cach panel is treat 
with the patented Sea/tite process that prevents warping. 
Beaver Board is a product of the forest. It is built up into 
large panels from the pure fibres of the White 

A very simple explanation of Beaver Board will be found 
im the booklet—“Beaver Board and Its Uses.” This 
booklet, as well as the helpful service of our Department of 


























Decoration, is free upon request. 












THE BEAVER BOARD COMPANIES 
29 Beaver Road Buffalo, N. Y. 


Unrrep States BRANCHES 
at Bost New York, Baltimore, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, 
“Minneapolis. K Kansas City and San Francisco. 

















CANADA: ENGLAND: 
129 Wall Street, Beaverdale 4 Southampton Row 
Ottawa London, W. C. 
AUSTRALIA: New ZEALAND: 
349 Kent Street Victoria and Harris Streets 
Sydney, N.S. W. Wellington 






Sours Arica: 17 Trust Building, Johannesburg 
Manufacturers also of Beaver Greenboard and Beaver Blackboard. 
Most lumber and building supply dealers carry Beaver Board, 
Write us for the name of your nearest dealer. 













You can’t ex- 
pect Beaver Board 
results unless this 
trademark is on 
the back of the 
board you buy. 
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KEEPING HAY IN THE MANGER 
\ Wisconsin dairy farmer has hit upon 
a good scheme for preventing the cows 


from throwing the hay out of the mangers. Th All Year 


On nearly every dairy farm a regular part 
of the chores is to go thru the feed alleys 
and sweep or pitch the hay back into the 
mangers. Sometimes it must be done more 
than once for every feeding. This man 
has steel stanchion equipment and metal 
mangers. He has taken ten-foot lengths of 
six-inch boards and connected them with 
some of the stanchion uprights with flat 
iron arms. An up and down joint con- 
nects the arms with the sleeve that goes 
round the stanchion pipe. When down, 
the boards rest on the tops of the manger 
partitions about one-third of the way 
from the outer edge. This leaves plenty 

room for the cows’ heads but keeps 
the hay from going over the top. 

[he iron arms, which are about an 
inch and a half wide, are bent in the 
middle so that when the boards are raised 
above the tops of the stanchions they 
will be back of the center line and will 
stay there. Two of these iron arms are 
enough for each ten-foot board if the 
boards are not too thin.—C. G. 
WINNING REGARDLESS OF RULES 

Continued from page 100 
calf feeding and he has good success rais- 
ing calves. “Dairy calves &re raised in an 
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| 
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irtificial manner,” he says, “and you have | 


to keep your eye on them much of the 
time at the start and see that they are fed 
regularly, but not in unlimited amounts 
like a harvest hand or a fattening mule. 
There is-one very peculiar thing about a 
calf. It can be fed more right at the start 
than a little later. I give them two quarts 
to a feed three times a day for the first 
two weeks and after that I cut down to a 
total of four quarts a day for a while. 
Then I gradually build up the ration again. 
I don’t know how to explain this peculiar- 
ity, but experience has shown that my 
feeding practice brings good results. 

“Tf a calf is off his feed a little starva- 
tion or fasting is the best thing as a rule. 
[ usually skip a feed as soon as I notice 
anything wrong, then give him a dose of 
castor oil and feed lightly for a time.” 

[he coming of prohibition has prob- 
ibly broadened the dairymen’s market for 
milk, buttermilk and icecream, but it has 
some aspects that bother a few milk 
producers. Mr. Knight complains that 
t will mean the end of the supply of 
brewers’ grains which made a most ex- 
cellent cow feed. “But I have quite a 

upply on hand now that I laid in last 
year,” he said. “There are of course some 


feeds that are more appetizing than| 


thers and produce better results even 
tho the analysis don’t always indicate 
it, but my policy is to keep a close watch 
on comparative market prices. When 
cottonseed meal is cheaper than other 
feeds of that class, such as oilmeal, I use 
it, and vice versa. I follow the common 
rule of feeding a pound of concentrates 
for every three pounds of milk produced. 

My herd generally numbers round 
fty animals. That is about the size of 
herd that is suited to the acres we now 
wn [t is a bad mistake to increase the 
number in the herd beyond the capacity 
of the farm. They will often be underfed, 
especially when on pasture. I would 
rather have a little roughage to sell oc- 





casionally than have too many cattle on | 


the place, but usually I don’t sell it. This 


dry summer I was fortunate in having | 


thirty tons of alfalfa hay and one silo 
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Shirts } 
ELIANCE WORK SHIRTS are not ~~ 
simply fair weather garments—they 
are shirts to be worn for service the 
year ’round, indoors or out. 
Whether you are out in the wind on a 
blustering day, working in the barn, tool 
shop or dairy, or sitting in the old easy 
chair beside the fire, you will find in any 
one of these famous shirts all that you 
could wish for in comfort, appearance, and 
wearing quality. 
Don’t buy just shirts— 
” 





Your store can supply you but if for any reason our 4 
celebrated work shirts are not in stock please drop us a :3 
line to Dept. W and we will see that you are supplied. : 


The “Honor Bright” label guarantees Reliance-made i 
shirts and waists for boys. a 
RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
WESTERN MADE WORK SHIRTS 
CHICAGO k 
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A COUGH is just as annoying in the family group, around the 
reading lamp, as it is in a church or public meeting place— 
especially when coughing is so unnecessary. For S-B Cough 
Drops will relieve it. Pure. No Drugs. Just enough charcoal 
to sweeten the stomach. 


Drop that Cough S 


SMITH BROTHERS of Poughkeepsie 


FAMOUS SINCE 1847 

















has become and finder 43 weeks on Pathfinder is an illustrated weekly, 
ing the Pathfinder will be sitting in published at the Nation's center, for the Nation; a paper that prints 
the inner council with those who will mold | 2!) the news of the world and tells the truth and only the truth; now 
the id’s destiny for the next reneration in its 27% year. This paper fills the bill without omprying Ge purse; 

— it costs but $1 a year. If you want to keep posted on what is going 
nin the world, at the least expense of time or money, this is your means. If you wanta paper in your home which is sin- 
cere, reliable, entertaining, wholesc..e, the Pathfinder is yours. If you would appreciate a paper which puts everything clear- 
ly, fairly, briefty—here itis. Send 156 to show that you mightlike such a paper, and we will send the Pathfinder on probation 
43 weeks. The 15c does not repay us; we are giad toipvestin newfriends. Pathfinder, Box 21, Washinrton, D.C. 

—————<—— 


Washington, the home of the Pathfinder, ) 1% little matter of 1Sc¢in stamps or coin will bring you the Path- 
read- trial. The 
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full of feed held over from the productive 
summer of 1918, I raise some small grain 
but not any more than enough to carry 
the seeding—about thirty acres a year. 
That means buying a lot of grain, but it 
has also meant an improvement in the 
fertility of the farm.” 

That Oak Grove Farm has been making 
money is evident from the improvements 
that have been made from yeaf to year. 
This summer a $5000 addition was built 
on the big barn. It now has a total capac- 
ity for seventy-two head if you figure 
that each of the seven calf stalls holds 
four. There are four bull stalls and forty 
stanchions. A new concrete milk and 
ae is being put up and the barn 
will i 


supplied with water from a pres- 


sure tank. 

Jerseys are making money on this farm 
now and are finishing the job of improve- 
ment started by another herd of pure- 
breds owned by the man who had the farm 
before Knight's father-in-law got it. Sixty- 
five years ago that man built a substantial 
brick house with Jersey profits and it is 
still in good condition. 
must feel more at home now than for 
many years when the blooded cattle were 
absent from the barns and pastures. 

Surplus cattle provide the big end of 
the income for Mr. and Mrs. Knight. 
They get prices way out of proportion to 
that original investment for they have 
made records in the barn and also in the 
show ring. This year they took a bull to 
Milwaukee and won the junior champion- 
ship with him. At this writing he is at the 
National Dairy Show, their first venture 
at that great exhibition. They now have 
a long list of Register of Merit ccws in 
addition to Volunteer’s Sally and her 
daughter, Sally of Oak Grove. They have 
an imported daughter of Oxford Majesty 
and another of Oxford You'll Do. They 
have granddaughters of Noble of Oak- 
lands and Eminent. But with this sort of 
cattle in his barns Mr. Knight says it is 
hard for him to believe that “this kid 
who was working for a buttermaker a 
few years ago is selling cows for $1000 
a head.”” “A few years ago,”’ he said, “I 
would have considered $150 a good price 
and I can’t get used to this sudden 
change.”’ 

“Most of my sales are made at some 
distance and the buyers do not see their 
purchases, as a rule, until they arrive at 
their stations. But I haven’t had any 
trouble selling the surplus even tho there 
are few breeders near me. Right now 
Mississippi is my best market. Missouri 
is also a pretty good outlet, and I sell 

uite a few to Michigan and Northern 
Wisconsin. Farm papers and breed 
publications bring me in touch with the 
uyers. 

“Last April I joined the American 
Jersey Cattle Club and I believe that 
every man who is raising purebred 
Jerseys, even if his herd is very small, 
should be a member. A check for $100 
seems like a big layout for a membership 
fee but it is worth all it costs. Besides 
enabling you to register, your animals 
cheaper it lends some dignity to your 
business. It gives you a better standing 
among other breeders. It gives your herd 
a better reputation, but it doesn’t take the 
place of good stock.”’ 

There is one thing that I have kept a 
secret to the end. So far you have thought 
that Mister did about everything himself. 
But he didn’t. If you want to find out 
anything about the records of production 
and prices and show ring winnings you 
have to ask the Mrs. She keeps the books 
and carries on the correspondence on a 
typewriter. She knows the business from 
alfalfa to the bank account. A pretty 
good kind of a team don’t you think? 
And they’ve made good while going 
against that rule. 


Send a post-card requesting the 1919 
index to Successful Farming. 
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RUBBER FOOTWEAR 








“Rud dy” 
Boot 


The Top Notch “Buddy” Boot is 
the strongest, lightest, longest wearing 
rubber boot made. Patented leg con- 
struction. Double thick soles and heels. 
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This arctic, made with extra heavy red rubber 
non-slip soles, will outwear any double sole arctic on 
the market. The uppers are made of highest qual- 
ity cashmerette, interlined with rubber, which 
makes the arctic practically waterproof. 


Top Notch Rubber Footwear is top 
notch. Write for the name of the dealer 
who sells it in your town. 


THE BEACON FALLS 
RUBBER SHOE Co. 


Conn. 
















Good to the fast drop 





HE calf with the bucket on its head, illus- 
trated above, should always be remembered 
as your guide to economical and profitable calf-raising. 
This famous calf is the trade-mark of 


Blatchfords CALF MEAL 


THE ORIGINAL MILK-SUBSTITUTE 

It was adopted as the trade-mark because it exemplifies the slogan 
“Good to the last drop.” It also portrays vividly the fact that calves 
relish and thrive upon this milk-substitute. 

ian ©=Biatchford’s Calf Meal has been used by progressive farmers and 
dairymen in the United States for over one-third of a century. It is 
the only calf meal backed by so remarkable a record. 


| Always insist on Blatchford’s. It was first on they 
| market. «It is first in quality and first in results. 






Get it at your dealers. If your local dealer is not stocked, write us and 
we will gladly send you the name of @ near-by who can supply you. 


\ Blatchford Calf Meal Company Dept. 3529 Waukegan, Illinois 
f In business over 119 years 
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VERY poultry raiser in the world is looking for some good, practical way to increase the egg ayet 
supply and make bigger poultry profits. he big trouble with the poultry business has been : 
that the hens lay only when eggs are cheap, and quit laying when eggs are high priced. Since 3 TV) 
the discovery of Laymore, the world’s greatest laying tonic, thousands of poultry raisers are ‘ an . 
making bigger poultry profits than they ever thought possible. Their hens keep laying all zon stnsess 


winter | 


eggs at a cost of 12 cents a dozen. A half cent’s worth of LAYMORE is sufficient for 12 hens. By taking 
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ong—they hurry through the moult and put on feathers. quickly. You can get your hens to lay + wert rT 
+. S 

























































advantage of my liberal offer here, every reader of this magazine can get enough Laymore to last 100 : Tritt 
hens for three months FOR ONLY ONE DOLLAR. I guarantee Laymore to double your yearly egg pro- iP) 
duction or your money back. Use the coupon and order right away. t\\r™ Ls 
4 
. 5 <ct us 
ggs From ens in One Mon rh oe 
Mayer's Hatchery, May 9, 1919. EGGS MONTHS HENS + Zz) 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. i RA 3 sv" . A“) v 
Enclosed find $3.00 and coupon for Special Offer, Wish to 43g . a. = “ J 
State that my supply zaymore is gone and w you to r 
eend more as econ as possible fer I Gna want to be with- 448 APRIL 20 —<— { 
out it. It sure did give results. In January when I sent 123 eggs for the first 9 days of May. If this statement will 
for your Laymore Tonic my chickens were not laying. I help you, usemy name. (Signed) Chas. Moore, Clymer, Pa, 3 
received my supply and here is the result: . MM 
Enclosed find $1.00 bill for which send me two packages of Mayer's Poultry Tonic. I have used \y 
two packages with good resulta. Send at once, don't delay, we neel it. It sure 
is a help. Peart krnat, Council Grove, Kaa. 
I am orcer'ng$5.00 worth of Laymore. Iam very much pleased 12 
with it. Mrs. Henry J. Naefke, Farnhamvilie, lowa. 
Fnetosed find check for four more pack- Dollar Boxes 
ages of Laymore. I find it to be just 
as represented. Adolf Only 
Swenson, Lancaster, 
Minn. 00 
. 
Here is your opportunity 
_to buy the famous Laymore at 
half price. You don’t need to send any 
money—simply fill out and mail the coupon be- 
low, and | will send you the two full-sized dollar 
packages. When the goods arrive, pay your postman only 
$1.00. I am sending Laymore out without money in advance because 
hundreds of folks have put off ordering Laymore because it was too much 
trouble to get a money order or to make ouca check. I want everybody who raises 
i poultry to use 
“MAKES THE LAZY HENS LAY” 
=_= 
~ . . . 
(=? because it will double yo poultry profits. Thousands of poultry raisers are mak- 
, ing more money than they ever thought possible. The reason is Laymore. This 
/ scientific discovery tones up your hens and acts on the laying organs with such 

















remarkable success that I sell Laymore under the absolute guarantee that it will 
double your egg production or your money back. Mail the coupon now and get 
double value. Remember you don’t need to send any money with the coupon 
unless you want to. 


Sold Under an Absolute Money-Back Guarantee 


The experience of thousands of poultry raisers has been so remarkable and successful 
that I sell Laymore under the absolute guarantee that it will double your egg pro- 
duction or your money back. You have nothing to lose and everything to gain, so 
‘| why not take advantage of my liberal offer of two dollar packages for only $1.00 


before it is withdrawn. 
Order Now—Use the Coupon 


Simply fill out the coupon with your name and address written 








! S MAIL Ee HI os Cc OUPON plainly, and mail today. You don’t need to send any money 





with the coupon unless you want to. I pay all delivery charges 


MAVY®"R’S HATCHERY, and war tax. The two packages for $1.00 is all the charges 
38 N. Second St., Minneapolis, Minn. you pay. Order now and get your hens started in laying 
* Gentlemen: Send me at once ................. packages of Mayer’s right away. 


Laymore T 


Name 


onic for which I agree to FS » 
— | MAYER’S HATCHERY 





38 North Second Street 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Mongrel flocks are profit takers 


PUREBRED FLOCKS PAY 
HILE “blue blood” may not 
meet with favor in some quarters, 
it certainly is the sort of blood 
that pays dividends in the end and that 
lls for success. If there ever was a 
place where purebred stock demonstrates 
its worth, it is in the poultry yard. 
Breeding has had a more or less ha 
oe for reason that breeders in dif- 
erent breeds have been at swords’ points 
among themselves, and in following their 
= ae a kicked up so much 
ust t the ordinary man is tly be- 
wildered when he at- ph 
tempts to understand 
what they are trying to 
do. But a difference of 





just breeding out, one notch at a time, 
all that has been gained. Cross-breeding 
doesn’t necessarily increase the stamina, 
the performance to be obtained is de- 
cidedly problematical. 
First crosses sometimes seen to have 
ter stamina and constitutional vigor 
than their progenitors, but this is pure 
deceit and nothing else. Try to breed 
from these fellows and you will be in about 
the same position that the city man was 
who tried to breed mules. Of course, you 
will get something, but you have lost 
everything gained. 
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in-the future and breed him to your 
mongrel flock of hens. In five years you 
will have all but about three percent of 
the blood of the mongrel hens bred out of 
our flock. This system of breeding is 
known as “grading up”’ the flock, and it 
is practiced as follows: 

he first year, breed the purebred cock 
to the mongrel hens. Save the pullets 
that most closely resemble him and the 
second year, breed him to these pullets, 
disposing of the original rend flock. 
The third year, save the best pullets 
which are now three-fourths pure bloc 
and only one-fourth mongrel and breed 
them back to the purebred cock. After 
the fourth year, or sooner if desired tho 
it is not best, bring in other purebred 
cocks of the same strain as the original 
purebred male to breed to your alta, 
but have them unrelated to the first 
bird. In this way, at no expense to men- 
tion, any mongrel flock can be bred up to 
a e.g ey basis in only a few 
years.—C. 8., Ia. 


UNPROFITABLE CROWDING 








We are often told by farmers that their 
hens are not laying and 
the cause is often won- 
dered at by those who 

feed liberally. The fact 





opinion has never ex- | 
ixted among breeders as | 
to the question of worth 
between a purebred flock | 
and a mongrel flock. 

Those who have tried 
the two combinations 
soon find out “‘on which 
side of the bread the 
butter is,” and discard 
the mongrels. The aver- 
age farm mongrel flock 
is not the result of a 
deliberate attempt, on 


the of the farmer, 
to in the face of 
recognized breeding laws 


but 1s rather the result 











is, as all good poultry- 
men know, that over- 
| crowding as well as im- 

proper feeding is the 
cause of poor egg pro- 
duction. 

The keeper of a few 
hens often gets as many 
eggs as the one winter- 
ing ten times the num- 
ber. The reason is not 
far to seek. These few 
hens lay because they 
have a more ideal con- 
dition than the large 
flock. The house is 
cleaner as a rule, the air 
is purer, the is 
certain to be more suited 








of an attempt to keep 
two or three “kinds” 
on the same farm, with- 

out taking adequate pre- 
cautions to separate the | 


A handy device jor crating chickens. The end of the crate just fits 


a door tn the side of the house 


to egg production, be- 
cause the waste from the 
kitchen suffices for a 
small flock very well. 
The overcrowded flock 








breeds. There is really 

nothing to the idea that 

a certain breed of chickens are better 

than others. As a rule, the breeds are all 

ood, but some one breed of course is 
suited for a specific purpose than 

another breed. 

The real worth lies in the strain and not 
in the breed. If you want eggs, pick an 
egg breed; if you want meat, pick a meat 
breed, and if you want a happy combina- 
tion, pick a general purpose fowl, Decide 
on the breed that suits you and get the 
best. strain in that breed that you can 
buy. And don’t be afraid of spending 
a ittle money. The foundation stock is 
worth something for you generally can’t 


t anything better in the rs to come 
than what you started out with, unless 
you are a breeder of rare skill. 


} will spend thousands of dollars 
for foundation stock in any other branch 
of livestock farming and kick | and 
loud if they are asked to invest $100 in a 
breeding pen of fowls. Bat that $100 


is well spent, if you go to the best strain | your 


in your chosen breed. Do not make the 
mistake of getting your foundation stock 
secondhand; that is, buying of some fellow 
who has bought from the original breeder 
of the strain. Go to headquarters. It will 
cost a little more, but you are sure of 

tting the right thing and not so apt to 

ve to pay for the mistakes of amateurs. 

Breeding is a delicate operation and it 
has taken years tobreed purebred poultry 
up to their present high standard. They 
have been preserved in the purity of their 
blood for the simple reason that it pays. 


Every time you introduce blood from 
anotiat Soead, inte your flock you are 








There must be a predominating blood 
line and so long as there is, built up for a 
definite purpose based on past perform- 
ance, = get results from your flock, 
but w these blood lines are hopelessly 
sunk in the mire of hap-hazard and loose 
breeding, you can get nothing but mon- 
grels scrubs. 


There are two ways to get rid of your 
mongrel flock, if you have one, get 
on a red basis. The first ss to 


sell off the entire flock and purchase pure- 
bred stock. is is 





often does well to es- 
cape the winter without serious loss in 
numbers due to disease, It is without 
argument far better to sell part of the 
flock and keep the rest as they should 
be rather than to attempt overcrowding 
in one building. 

The ambitious wife often decides to 
keep more hens than she should, think- 
ing of the eggs they will produce the 
following spring. In booking the cost 
of feed, to say nothing of care, one finds 
where he stands financially and the desire 





the quickest, but prob- 
ably the most expen- 
sive. It will call for 
a outlay of cash 
but it saves time and 
in two years you 
should have as large a 
flock of purebreds as 
you care to handie, re- 
gardless of how much 
foundation flock 
was, It is best to buy 














a breeding pen, when 
starting out this way, 
composed of one male 
and five females. Some breeders put only 
four females m a pen. 

All the eggs could be hatched from these 
hens and you should be able to raise two 
hundred chicks from them. The next 


season, you could raise as many as you 
desired. 


The other method is less expensive, but 
it calls for patient and consistent work. 





All that is necessary is to purchase a 
male bird of the breed you wish to 


Blue blood demonstrates its worth 


to keep a large flock of hens in small space 
is completely displaced. The balance of 
profit and loss items does it effectu- 
ally.—D. H 


Some patrons voted against the consoli- 
dation of schools in their districts because 
they were content to have poor schools. 
It 1s too bad the children must suffer for 
the sins of the fathers, but such was de- 
creed in the Bible long, long ago. 
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419 EGGS FROM 20 
HENS IN 30 DAYS 


Mr. Dougherty Got This Result in Oc- 
tober. Plan is Easily Tried 








“T tried Don Sung and the results were 
far past any expectations. I got 419 
eggs in 30 days from 20 hens while moult- 
ing. | think this is wonderful, as the 
hardly laid at all before while moulting.” 

Frank Dougherty, 5940 E. 11th St., 
Indianapolis. 

Mr. Dougherty bought $1 worth of Don 
Sung tablets in October and wrote the 
above letter in November. Figure his pro- 
fit on 35 dozen eggs from hens that for- 
merly laid little or nothing. 

This may sound too good to be true, but 
it cost nothing to find out. We'll make 
you the same offer we made him. 

Give your hens Don Sung and watch re- 
sults for one month. If you don’t find 
that it pays for itself and pays you a 
good profit besides, simply tell us and your 
money will be promptly refunded. 

Don Sung (Chinese for egg-laying) 
works directly on the egg-laying organs, 
and is also a splendid tonic. It is easily 
riven in the feed, improves the hen’s 
health, makes her stronger and more ac- 
tive in any weather, and starts her laying. 

Try Don Sung for 30 days and if it 
doesn’t get you the eggs, no matter how 
cold or wet the weather, your money will 
be refunded by return mail. Get Don Sung 
from your druggist or poultry remedy 
dealer or send 50 cents for a package by 
mail prepaid. Burrell-Dugger Co., 
142 Colurabus Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind, 


THE LOWEST- 
Priced Incubator 


Per Chick Hatched 


This is proved oe “Successful’’ 
2? year record. You want the “Suc- 
cessful” for a sure success year. 
Sell more eggs and chickens—help feed the world. 


““SUCCESSFUL” i Mencooen 


Write me a postal for book and pri “Proper 
Care and Feeding of Chicks, Ducks and Turkene™ 
sent for 10 cents. “‘Suc- 

cessful’’ Grain Sprouters 
furnish green food—make 
hens lay in winter. Ask 
about ~grade 










hi 
try—all ing 
5. S. Gllerest, Pres. 

















) The Extra Eggs 


will soon pay for one of these 
Automatic 








iron; triple w ,cop- 
per tank, nursery egg tester ,ther- 

mometer. ‘ tnat—money back 
it not O.K. Write for SE catalog 
lronciad Incubator Co. Box 13 Raci i 


A 

Write for free sample 
Do You Take Pictures? of"cur ‘big magazine. 
showing how to mate better pictures and earn money, 
American Photographv .254 Pope Bidg..Boston.Mass. 














TURKEYS, DUCKS AND GEESE ac, ‘Wic- 


bers where ever 


U.K. FISHEL, Box 8, Hope, ind. 
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THE LITTLE THINGS THAT COUNT 
It isn’t the big things that count in the 
epee yard. It took me ten years to 
nd that out, and I was earnestly trying 
to succeed with my little flock every da 
during that time, too. It is the litt 
things that make for success, and to sort 
of make it plain, I’m going to tell a sto 


¥ | about two pens of growing chicks that 


once had. 

These chicks were hatched on the same 
day and were the strongest, huskiest fel- 
lows you ever saw. There were fifty of 
them all told, and I divided them into 
two broods of twenty-five each. One pen 
happened to be quite a bit closer to the 
house and as a result they got a wee bit 
more care than the other pen. Not enough 
difference to hurt, I thought, but one 
day, when the chicks were about fifteen 
weeks old I suddenly realized that there 
was a great difference in size. 

I tried to figure it out They had had 
the same things to eat, the same sort of 
a house and yard and ration, and they 
were all as near alike when put in the 
pens as two peas in a pod. They had been 
fed a combination mash and grain ration, 
supplemented by green food. They had 
lots of pure water to drink, too. 

It was not easy for me to admit that 
the reason was simply because I had not 
taken the trouble to keep the mash ho 

rs as full in the coop farthest from the 

ouse as I had in the first coop. And 
that little inattention was what had 
stunted those fine, husky fellows. It 
seemed too strange to believe. 

There must be strict attention to the 
little things when you are bringing on the 
young stock. The slightest slip will set 
them back that much. An old, experienced 
market broiler man, a fellow who has 
spent thirty-five years in that difficult 
branch of poultry farming, says that the 
youngsters must be brought up without 
the slightest hitch anywhere. ey must 
have care that doesn’t vary a notch and 
he says that he would just as soon see a 
hail storm going down his cornfield in 
July as to miss the feeding once during 
the first three months of the growing 
chick’s life. 

These fine details are not so noticeable 
in the care of the matured stock, but they 
have “— effect j Gs 
stance, failure to kee yers proper 
watered on one cold day in winter will 
affect the yield for at least two days 
following. id you know that it isn’t 
the cold weather so much that keeps 
hens from laying as it is the lack of plenty 
of water to drink, provided the ration is 
right? We water them and hate to go to 
the trouble of doing’it two or three times 
more on a freezing day, yet right there is 
a way ' more ee. 2 

irty litter robs many a poultryman of 

his just profit, for dirty litter means that 

the hens will have dirty feet and with 

dirty feet, they will soil the eggs and that 

knocks prices at the market into a cocked 
hat. People don’t want dirty at an 
rice, and if you wash them off, they’ 


d it out the first time the are | Aas made afi 


candled, and thut gives you a black-mark 
in the eye of the dealer. 

Dirty dropping rds have the same 
effect, as well as the old, time-honored 
fashion of letting the layers run loose in 
the snow and slush during the off-seasons. 
The layers should be kept in the laying 
houses, or in covered scratching sheds, 
where they cannot get out in the mud and 
slush, if you want clean eggs. And clean 
out the nest boxes, too, especially if your 
hens have the habit of roosting in them. 

Litter should be cleaned out once a 
week in the winter, because it fouls 
quicker than in summer and it should be 
replaced with clean, sweet straw. This 


the same. For in-| 99 hens 
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Got 117 Eggs 
Instead of 3 


Says One of Our Readers 





One of our readers says, “‘More 
Eggs’ increased my supply from three to 
117 eggs.” Any poultry raiser can easily 
double his profits by doubling the egg pro- 
duction of hishens. A scientific tonic has 
been discovered that revitalizes the flock 
and makes hens work all the time. The 
tonic is called ““More Eggs.”” Give your 
hens a few cents’ worth of ““More Eggs” 
and you will be amazed and delighted 
with results. “More Eggs” tonic has done 
wonders for 400,000 chicken raisers all over 
the country. It will do the same for you. 


Million Dollar Bank Guarantees Results 


Profit by the experience of a man who has 
made a fortune out of try. A million dollar 
bank guarantees if you're not absolutely satisfied, 
your money will be returned on —— and the 
“More * costs you nothing. “More Eggs” 
will double this year's production of eggs, so if 
you wish to try wt ye profit-maker, 
write E. J. Reefer, poultry e , 3529 Reefer 
Bidg., Kansas City, Mo., for $1.00 p of 
“More Eggs” Tonic. 


Pouitry Raisers Everywhere Tell 


Wonderful Results of “More Eggs” 


“More Eggs”’ a Godsend 
I received your ““More Eggs’ Tonic and found it 
was 7 Godsend. a wes oy gaan 12 eggs a 
° now I am gett { 2 
-_ MYRTLE ICE, Boston, Ky. 


1200 Eggs from 239 Hens 
The “More Eggs’ Tonic did wonders for me. I had 
hen I the tonic and was ting five or 
never 


w 
aix @ day. 1 Ist I had over! eggs. 
saw the Sonal: DW. MEKKER, Pontiac Mich. 


160 Hens--1500 Eggs 
I have fed 2 boxes of “More Eggs"’ to my hens and 
I think they bave broken the record. I have 160 
White Leghorns and in exactly 2! days I got 125 
dozen eggs. MRS. H. M. PATTON, Waverly, Mo. 


$200 Worth of Eggs from 44 Hens 
I never used “More Eggs’ Ton'ec until last Decem- 
ber: then just used one $1.00 c and have sold 
over $200.00 worth of eggs from forty-four hens. 


More Eggs” Tonic dic it. A. G. THODE, 
Sterling. Kans., R. No. 2, Box 47 


Coupon 


ts! Send the coupon today 
for a full size package of “More © * Tonic. 
Order now and start your hens making money 
for you. You run no risk. A Million-Dollar 
Bank will refund instantly if you are not entire- 
ly satisfied. Profit Ly the «. tence of a man who 
a fortune out of y. Act NOW. Just 
pes 3 dollar bill in with the coupon. Send for 
his bank 


Send 
Every day coun’ 


Seeerantess cas producer and profit- 
maker NOW. Today! 





E. J. Reefer, Poultry Expert 

3529 Reefer Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
Send me one full-size package of “‘More Eggs." Send 
this with an absolute Bank Guarantee that you will 
refund my money if this tonic is not satisfactory to 
me in every way. I enclose$i bill. (Kither P.O. money 
order, your private check or $1 bill). 
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little detail will mean a difference of 
anyway ten cents a dozen in the price 
your eggs will bring when they reach the 
comunission dealers. 

In summer the litter will last two weeks 
as a rule, as it doesn’t foul so easily then. 
But no arbitrary rule can be adopted; the 
point is to watch this detail and to act 
when the need is apparent. 

Then there is the detail of watching 
stormy weather and protecting the hens 
from it. Open-air houses are all right if 
they are taken care of, and they are 
decidedly all wrong if the owner decides 
that he would rather stay in by his 
comfortable fire than to go out in the 
cold and elose up the muslin shutters 
when a storm comes up. Keep the 
draughts off the layers and keep the 
storms from beating in and spoiling your 
litter and making the house damp. ese 
are details that count in the << S. 


PREVENTING EGG EATING 
Hens usually learn the eating habit 
because the nests are poorly built or im- 
properly filled with litter. This causes the 
eggs to break when they are laid and it is a 
slow hen that does not soon find that 
are fine to eat. The best nests are slightly 
darkened by being covered in front and on 
top. The birds enter on a track at the 
rear. Then if an egg is broken the bird 
will not find it. Watch the litter in the 
nests and if it is scratched out, replace it 
at once. Pack the litter firmly in the 
corners of the nests and keep the middle 
smooth but well upholstered with hay or 
straw. Few eggs will be broken in such a 
nest. 

Sometimes eggs are broken by two or 
more hens crowding on the same nest. 
Make the nests just large enough for one 
hen but not large enough for two. If an 

falls on the floor and is_ broken 
the hens will eat it eagerly. This does 
not signify they are egg eaters that need 
execution. It is only the hen that is 
seen to break an egg with her bill and then 
red ny 9 © ~ be ggg aa 
feedi egg shells to hens we always 
break them up and believe that the hen 
does not connect up the broken bits of 
shell with the shell of a whole re By 
that method of feeding the shells, we 
believe there is no p Arann of the hens 
contracting the egg eating habit. 

If a hen does break and eat eggs she 
should be marketed rather than wed 
to teach other hens the habit. A valu- 
able hen might be isolated and given an 
egg shell filled with mustard or pepper. 
One experience with such a dose is said to 
have cured some egg eating hens of the 
habit. The best method is to furnish 
slenty of good rations and range and 

uild the nests right. Then the habit 
seldom appears in the flock.—R. G. K. 


FOWLS WITH SCALY-LEGS 

Secaly-leg is a trouble that is all too 
common, for it is contagious and will 
run thru an entire flock if neglected. This 
was demonstrated some time ago when 
one of our neighbors put a new male bird 
in a small coop with a few hens. The male 
was afflicted with scaly-leg, and it was 
not a great while before the hens showed 
signs of the trouble. 

However, before the hens became very 
bad they were treated every other day 
with a mixture of lard and turpentine 
which in the course of a few weeks cured 
the disease. The little parasite which 
keeps out of sight under the scales of the 
legs succumbs to such treatment, and in 
due time the legs regain their former con- 
dition. 

Another remedy which we have found 
to be excellent is composed of — parts 
of sulphur, lard, and kerosene. We apply 
this to the legs with an old toothbrush, 
working it well among the scales until they 


gradually peel off. —R. 8. 


The hunting season is taking its usual 


SUCCESSFULYPARMING 












toll of life. Only one reason—carelessness. 








It’s not tat—it’s EGGS you want 


Are your hens just boarders? Fat and lazy? All their food 
going to flesh? Nothing left for egg production? Madam,—Your 
hens’ egg organs are dormant, and if you are going to be satisfied 
to let nature bide its own time to revive these dormant egg or- 
gans, it will be Spring eggs, not Winter eggs, for you. But why 
wait on nature? You can speed up egg production—you can 
make your hens lay now by feeding 





It contains Nux Vomica and Quassia, the best nerve, appetizin 
and digestive tonics known to the Materia Medica—tonics that 
promote a hen’s digestion—tonics that tone up the dormant egg 
organs so that the proper amount of food goes to egg produc- 
tion, and not all to flesh, and fat, and laziness, when it’s action, 
and eggs you want. 

Pan-a-ce-a supplies the additional iron for the blood, which is 
essential to the ing up process. It contains certain forms 
of lime that supply the needed material for making egg shells, 

Dr. Hess ng lag Pan-a-ce-a insures a 














healthy, singing, la Itry fl 
Winter mee as ee eying — 


Always buy Pan-a-ce-a according to the 
size of your flock. Get it from a reliable 
dealer in your own town. Tell him how man 
fowls you have, and he will supply you wi 
the "he sized pounce, which f aran- 
$3. 00; 1001. dees $10.00 Excep Bh. en 

. , . ‘ . the 
West and Canada, - 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Ashland, Ohio 






World’s Best _ 
Poultry Journal 


Mrs. J. H. Kolster; Corder, Mo., gets wonderful 


You be the Jadge! results from feeding 2-4-1 More Egg Tonic, Sh 
4 MONTHS TRIAL 5S says: ‘We were getting from 4 to 6 eggs a day 
= SUBSCRIPTION Cc in two weeks we got from 75 to 85 eggs a day.” 
Rey rmips we on Wm. Lutz, Overland Park, Kas., says: “Was get- 
Tells to keep poultry with greatest ting 14 to 18 eggs a week from 34 hens, and 11 days 
Drofit; 84 to 1€8 pages; 26th year. Best articles; expert advice; after feeding 2-4-1 More Eeg Tonic am now Ne 


every number fusely illustrated, ; ; 
-~ 1 ¥8._ Ge; 2 yre.,$1.00. ting 120 to 125 per week.” With eggs eoar- 





j eetehhe Ponitry Journal Pub. Co Deot.266.Quincr. (2. | ing toward the dollar mark these actual results 


mean big profits. Don’t experiment. Every poul- 
try raiser can do as well and make every hena 
money: maker. Send $1.00 for 100tablets. Money 
back if your hens don’t make bigger profits. 

STOOK YAROS LABORATORIES, Dept. 850, Kansas City, Me. 


Z7@ Oldest, Largest and Best 
Poultry Journal 
wourey 25 cts. 


per issue — tells 












Averages over 100 
how to ah reed; how to secure 


POULTRY BOOK sesers.tzs || eter B ici Duly Scie Smanit St 





pictures and color plates. for 3 years (36 issues), Stamps accepted. 
rit ; Pony Pegitry War handling’ 66 American Poultry fournal, 13-523 Plymouth Ct., Chicago 
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: dee mated for asta | AY MY esc % Wortetoday b-Perr. 


Berry's Poultry Farm, Box 104,Clarinds,iows 42 W. Moatealm Street, Detroit, Mich 
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- ‘spring months that » more efficient use is 





ARTIFICIAL LIGHT AIDS EGG 
PRODUCTION 
HE greatest discovery which has 
taken place to aid the egg producer 
has recently come in the matter of 
artificial lightung ot the hen houses. 
Briefly, this is the plan: Artificial lights 
are used in the houses to lengthen the 
short days of fall and winter to correspond 
more nearly to the daylight periods found 
during the spring and summer. This gives 
the hens a uniform day during which they 
can consume and digest more food than 
they can if depending upon the daylight. 
During the short days of winter, a hen is 
seldom able to consume more 
food than is necessary to take 
care of her own bodily wants. 
Consequently, she seldom lays 
any eggs. But when the days 
lengthen in spring and she can 


e Grn, 
effect” that” the” ys. 
Mr. R. 8. Mosely, a ial cps 
farmer of New York state, has given 
system a very thoro trial. He tried it out, 
using two flocks, one having lights and the 
other — . The = flocks — 
as evenly divided as possible, being 
same size, having the same buildings, 
same care and attention. 

Increased yop oy was noticed 
on the tenth day after the lights were 
started, when the eggs jum from 20 
the day before to 49, and the increase 
steadily climbed. A flock of 70 pullets 
having lights outlaid a flock of 350 pullets 
not having lights. The 350 pullets earned 
a profit during the month of the test of 
$9.05 while the 70 pullets having lights 
earned $23.07. 

Another flock of 875 pullets were placed 
under lights on the same farm commenc- 
ing November 18th. At that time the 
flock was laying an average of 11 eggs 





per day. They commenced to lay heavier 
on the first of December and steadily 
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eed consumed and that more 
it goes into eggs rather than into fat 


is nothing mysterious about the 
lan. It merely makes it ible for the 
Lens to get the ew material hap need to 


the ae ees of Se See wants and manu- 


os 


acture eggs. the day is short and the 
hen isn’t a wonderfully efficient user of the 
food she gets, she will be cut short and 
cannot lay her egg because it hasn’t been 
finished. That means that she will either 
complete th. job next day or that it will 
be reabsorbed into her system that night, 


ing to fat. By imitating spring and giv- 
Ee dhe hen 6 ce, bo © Getsnd fe 
feed, the farmer gets eggs when he wants 
them, namely when prices are high.—S. F. 


VENTILATION FOR POULTRY 
is a way to secure the advantages 
of the open front poultry house, without 
having to take ng with it the dis- 
advantages. The way to do this is to put 
in a ventilating systemora fixed 
shutter style of window, instead 





THE NAUGHTY LAMB 


| of the old-fashioned open wire 
front. 
The open, front house has 
these disadvantages: 





get more nourishment of the 
proper sort, her egg production 
quickly takes a jump. 

lo properly understand the 
purpose of artificial lighting, 
some facts must be kept in 
mind. First, the results are not 
due to the fact that the lights 
stimulate egg production, as 
many people suppose. The 
lights are a means to an end; 
they lengthen the day so the 
hen can eat more foodand being 
able to handle more than is 
needed for her bodily wants, she 
is more apt to lay. 

The lights do not force the 








One, it does not prevent cold 
winds blowing directly upon the 
fowls when they are in the 
house. 

Two, it does not keep out 
beating rains or snow storms 
and consequently causes the in- 
terior of the house to be wet 
and damp, and it also spoils a 
lot of litter. 

Where curtains are used over 
the front to drop during stormy 
times, they remove these ob- 
jections in many instances but 
as a rule theyare unsatisfactory. 

The curtains, when they are 
wet, do not permit fresh air to 








hens or pullets in any way; 
they do not, therefore, have a 
disastrous result as is the case 
where forcing methods are used. 
[They merely make it possible 
for a faster natural functioning 
of the normal organs. The plan 
was discovered by an Illinois 
poultryman a few years past, 
but was not thought — of 
until the commercial egg farms 





Little lamb, I’m ’shamed of you! 
Dreadful "shamed! Oh yes, I am! 
Why, when I am very good, 
Mother calls me ‘‘ little lamb!” 
Seems to think a little lamb 
Couldn’t bother or annoy! 
I know better! Lamb, be good! 
Then I'll call you “‘little boy!” 


— Martha Hart. 


enter the house.- The same is 
true when they become dusty 
and dirty. en, again, they 
must be lowered by someone 
who is at hand. This is an ur- 
welcome task for any busy 
person for it means dropping 
the work in hand and Dg 
to the hen house whenever 2 
storm comes up. Many stor »s 
come up in the night and -.e 
either has to get outof bed ond 








of the Pacific coast took it up 

about two years ago. Since then 

it rapidly spread to commercial farms in 
the East, due to the results established in 
the West. Lately the New Jersey Experi- 
ment Station announced the results of 
investigations carried on among fourteen 
representative private flocks inthatstate, 
which have clearlydemonstrated thegreat 

dvantage of the system. 

[t is agreed by the commercial egg 
farmers that the proper length of day for 
the laying hen is from fourteen and one- 
half to fifteen and one-half hours. To 
determine the length of time in which 
lights should be used, you merely subtract 
the number of hours in which there is 
natural daylight and then run the lights 
for the difference 

The lighting of the hen houses is ac- 

complished by any means at the command 
of the farmer. Ordinary lanterns may be 
used, if they have reflectors and there are 
enough of them; gas lanterns, electric 
lights or gasoline hghts are all good, if 
they can be obtained. 
\s to when the lights should be used, 
ere seems to be a difference of opinion. 
me divide the time evenly between the 
iorning and night, others run them en- 
rely in the morning, still others entirely 
at night It does not matter so much 
which plan is adopted so long as it is fol- 
lowed reg il urly. 

Naturally the farmer who is interested 
in getting winter eggs will want something 
more than a general statement to the 
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increased the production, tili on Decem- 
ber 10th, they laid 470 eggs. This was 
& percentage increase of ol two and 
one-half percent to over fifty percent 
within a month! 

Similar reports are found from other 
sources where the system has been tried. 
The farmer may think, off hand, that this 
method will only increase ieed and other 
bills and therefore raise the cost of produc- 
ing the eggs that much more, but the 
records do not bear out this assumption. 

At the New Jersey state college poultry 
farm a very careful record was kept of the 
matter of costs, for New Jersey is largely 
a state of commercial egg farms and the 
og of costs is very important to 
them. The ivestigators found that where 
lighting systems were not ‘used during 
the winter months that it took sixty-one 
cents of every dollar received for eggs to 
buy the feed alone. Where lights were 
used, the production was increased and it 
took only thirty-two cents of each dollar 
received for both feed and lights! Hence, 
the egg farmer using lights received a net 
return of sixty-eight cents for each dollar 
paid him for eggs while the farmer who 
did not have lights received a net return 
of only thirty-nine cents. 

These figures do not prove that lighting 
the hen house is an easy road to wealth or 
a full egg basket, but they do prove that 
by using lights and bringing the hen’s 





working day up to the average of the 





go to the hen house and 
lower these curtains or spend an hcur or 
two removing wet litter the next morning. 
And when storms come up when no one 
is home, the same disagreeable task con- 
fronts one. 

The ventilator window is designed to 
remove these objections and at the same 
time keep the interior of the house in a 
state of good ventilation at all times. 
It is built in an ordinary window sill 
frame and boards six inches wide are 

laced crosswise and on a slant to the 
back of forty-five degrees. They should 
be — from one-half to one inch apart. 

he advantages of this system are 
many. In the first place, only the severest 
snow storms can get past them and into 
the house. This can be prevented by tack- 
ing muslin on the inside of the windows 
during the stormy period. But this will 
seldom be necessary. Rains will not beat 
in and at the same time they provide the 
proper amount of ventilation. 

Better than shutter windows is a regu- 
lar ventilating system, similar to those 
which dairymen have found so necessary 
for cow barns. They are always in place 
and require no extra attention or care. 
They do duty twenty-four hours in the 
day, and where used there will be no sick 
chicks or no damp poultry houses. A 
few minutes time some rainy day will 
put any hen house in fighting trim and 
prove a source of pleasure and profit to 
the poultryman.—C. 5. 
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BOCES 3 Oy ARMIN 


Here are the lucky ones in our September egg laying con- 
test—the winners who have proved that “TWO for ONE”’ is the 
greatest hen tonic ever discovered,—that “TWO for ONE” produces results 
even better than our claims. We are sending checks to each of the following: 


P. 8. Siegriat, Lo an, Kansas. ™ Bailey, R. No. 1, Muscotah, Kansas. Mrs. M Rogers, Wolf Bayou, A 
Viola Smith, Udell, Iowa. Mrs. A. McEmber, 8t. Marys Lake, Mr. “Albert Ziegler, Seek. Tage 
Mrs. E. W. Pingel, Pulaski, Wisconsin. Pentwater, Mich. Little McKelney, Greenback, Tenneagee. 
Peter Brebes, Mt. Olive, Illinois. Mrs. E. K. Weaver, O. V. Franklin St., Miss Alice Pingel, Pulaski, Wisconsin. 
Mrs, L. . . Tift, Shelby, lowa. : Carlisle, bs ts Eh Leonard W. Whitney, Henniker, N.H 
Mrs. E. E. Nall, Lewiston, Missouri. Leo Wand, Box 4 piccbosh. ag. Mrs. Mollie Blankley, Unadilla, New York 
A. M. Reich, Palmyra, Pennsylvania. Clifford Holton, R. ,» Box 35. Walter Jacobs, Springville, lows. 
Mrs. P. J. Gesner, Warren, Illinois. Woodbine Wentuthe rs. Bessie Bissell, Lapointe, Wisconsin. 
Mrs. Genco Hoglen, Lebo, Missouri. Mrs. M. Lanahan,. oy Wellston Pi. Mrs. Henry Mehl, ‘Lorraine, Kansas. 
Mrs. A. Derous, Reynolds, [Hinois. _ 8t. Louis, Miseouri. Mrs. O. W. Fitzhus h, Whitehall, Montana 
Mrs. i J. Simpson, Jewell, Kansas. Sisters of St. Francis, R. R. No. 3, Johns- Mrs. Holland W. Elliot, Ray mond, Illinois. 
Sallie E. Taylor, Holliday, Illinois. burg, Illinois Mrs. E. Munro, Stapleton, Nebraska. 
Mrs. Ella M. Halsted, R. F. D. No. 3, J. D. Ammons, Cartersville, Georgia. Sisters of St. Benedict, Mt. Vernon 
Strawberry Point, Iowa. Stella Beardsley, R. No. 3, Gracemont, Indiana. . 
Judge A. H. Berryhill, Veda, Missouri. Oklahoma. 


“TWO for ONE” 


If you want any greater proof of “TWO for ONE” write to any of the above. 
“TWO for ONE” is more than a food. It is a combination of tested 
remedial agents, which puts your chicken flocks in perfect physical con- 
dition, makes laggards lay, and doubles egg production. 


Send The Coupon Today 


Three good months are left in our egg laying contest—35 prizes each month. Send in the 
coupon today. Get moreeggs,increased profits. Take advantage of rapidly rising egg prices. 


Money-Back Guarantee 


You take no risk—you can’t lose. Our guarantee is Mail This Coupon—Now q 
positive. You get your money back if you want it. A box of Covi i 
Erwo for ONE” costs only $1.00. A large size containing three 
times as much cost only $2.00. Two for one roduces extra e 















Kinsella Wo., 1139 Lebtoppe Bidg., Chic . i. 


at only one cent a dozen. Youcan’tafford to be without “ oO Y Gentiemen*—I want to increase the egg aying 
—y hen4, akem mon * 
for ONE” any longer. 4 Fh 4 advantage more hig h ‘prices that. at are 


xh his season. So fin cameo. ° 
boing paid for “TWO for ONE” as checked bel 


Kinsella Co. “ectin tur to 





Chi This order ome See me ~ bn Ra, a? $5000 e¢ g-lay- 
1139 Le Moyne, Bidg., icago ing contest of which ou are Vo send n me full particu- 
“The House tR ¥ = if es. is) rely satiahed with the the } ~F~ jie 
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PACKING HATCHING EGGS 
The satchel baskets make fine con- 


tainers for hatching eggs. Line them with 
excelsior and then wrap each egg in wood 
wool or a thick piece of newspaper. Close 
down the cover and tie the Soodies over 
the top. This prevents other parcels from 


being placed on the hatching eggs during 
transit. Market baskets without covers 
can be packed in the sarneavay but pieces 
of burlap are sewed over the top to keep 
the eggs in place. The baskets are spring- 
like and take up much of the jar during 
transportation. Wooden { nay pails can 
be used for hatching eggs but they cause 
jar to the eggs than do baskets. 
[he commercial containers for parcel 
st hatching eggs are satisfactory. Each 
gg is wrapped in newspaper, enough 
ving used to fill the compartment and 
the egg no chance to jostle. If such 
boxes are shipped by express they can be 

valed by strips of gummed paper. When 
sent by parcel post they must be mailed 


Insea a. 


more 


One type of parcel post package con- 
ists of aboxof hollow cardboard cylinders 
vith corrugated paper plugs in the ends 
f ch cylinder. Each holds an egg 
n such a manner that it cannot be jostled 
or cracked. These packages cost a little 


kore than the ordinary boxes but they 
can be returned to the sender for a few 
cents and used again. 

l’'armers with purebred poultry should 
not neglect the selling of purebred hatch- 
g eggs because of the work of packing 


them. It does not take long and it is 

urprising the small amount of breakage 

hat results when eggs are properly 

packed and shipped by either express or 
el post.—R. G. K. 


DON’T CROWD THE FOWLS 


One of the worst and most common 
iltry abuses is overcrowding. The 

poultry keepers are guilty 
‘ rowding during at least certain 


isons the year, especially the smaller 
utry keepers, who wish to mae money 
t iultho they have 

nited number. 
overcrowding 1S aR 


accom rda- 


f « to the fowls themselves, 
vhether takes place in the house or 
the run. Of course it is no more than 
sonable that everyone should want to 
ceep as | ye a floc k as possible in & given 
mace, but when the limit is reached it is 
ways best to stop. 
rhe desire for larger profits is often 
sponsible for overt rowding, for the | 
poultry keeper undoubtedly figures that 
the mort wis he can crowd into a certa n 
spa the more chance he has to make 
I The exact opposite is.true, for 
it is really wo king agains: the laws of 
nature 


Crowding is especially bad in connec- 
tion with bad weather, drafts and damp- 
mene 

A good many poultry keepers who pro- 
ide their fowls with houses of sufficient 
ze are less careful in regard to the runs 
nd have room or only half or a quarter 


the number of fowls that are crowded on 


+} 


) em 


Now it is impossible to state any hard 


nd fast rules as regards the size of a j each hand, following in my stocking feet. 





| 
| 
| 





| those slippers on my feet so I took one in 


poultry house or run requisite for a certain 
number of fowls, but it may be roughly 
stated that the house shoul allow about 
five square feet of floor space for every 
adult fowl. This estimate is liable to 
modifications, according to the size of 
the fowls and the height of the house. 

In all cases it is advisable to give fowls 
as much liberty in ranging as possible, but 
where a minimum is necessary we would 
say at least fifty square feet of ground 
should be allowed for each fowl. om P. 


SOME CAUSES OF “BAD LUCK” 
One big cause of yy in poultry raising 


Bi 
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Str rong. ng Chicks 


Champion Belle Ch 
Fisechi Outs. My, big aoe, 
“Ha * tells the whole 
=n ¢ ~aves — 5 "ideas and quickest 
to make Guanes with be 


519% 140-E 

Belle City incubator 
a Tiow Water Comper Peake akens 
Wash my 97,55 lee Wate Donte wes 
148-Chick Brooder — both only $18.50 


Freight Prepaid {22.2% fects 
Sees assests or Raries. 












Belle City Incubator Co., Box 42 Racine, Wis. 








is low vitality among the fowls. This 
may b@ due to inb ing, hatching from 
poor eggs, faulty incubation, raising 
weakly chicks and then breeding from 


them, or > ananniieny conditions in houses 
and runs. 

Another point often ov erlooked is that 
lice and mites do more harm, generally 


Ferris White Leghorns 


A real a heavy laying TS. 18 years, 
ee — ~ A." 264 ~~ our pricee on 
ay old chick reeding ts early hatched lay 
day ol Lv dy and eggs for hatching. We ship C. 
guarantee results. Catalog gives prices; 
p shook, tells all about ourfarm and meth- 
ods; results you can get by breeding this strain. 
Send for your copy now—'it is free. 


GEORGEB. FERRIS, 932 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





speaking, than hawks, skunks, etc., be- 
cause they do their work slowly, sneak- 
ingly sucking the life blood of the fowls. 
Lice on the mother hen means lice on the 
brood and consequent weakness and loss. 
Even incubator hatched chicks are seldom 
free from the pests. 

Most of the “bad luck” one _ hears 
about with poultry can be avoided by 
simply exercising due care and thought- 
fulness. It is easy to see that in the 
first place everything should be kept clean 
and sanitary. The fowls should have 
fresh water, good clean runs and houses 
with plenty of pure air, sound grain for 
feed, together with green stuff and meat 
scraps or ground bone occasionally. 

There is nothing strange about the 
fact that dirty, filthy houses, with no 
ventilation, or “with drafts and dé ampness 
in the winter time thru holes in the 
windows or roof, can almost always be 
counted on to produce trouble. Crowd- 
ing the fowls, especially on the roost at 
night, dirty drinking water, spoiled food, 
irregular hours of feeding and watering 

all these things cause losses by lowering 
the vitality of the birds and making them 
quit laying or growing at the same time 
they make them more susceptible to dis- 
| ease. —R. 

BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF FAR LANDS 

Continued from page 18+ 
of E _— or European hotels but in this 
case went for the experience. Before 
AS we had to take off our shoes. No 
person ever enters a Japanese house with 
They wear wooden clogs that 
can be kicked off at the door. At the door 
of the hotel a servant bowed, took our 
shoes, like checking one’s grip, brought us 
slippers, and, after assisting in putting 
them on, invited us in. The proprietor 
bowed and began to apologize. He spoke 
English. The Japanese always apologize. 
A friend was with me and the landlord 
said that he was very sorry that he had no 
rooms good enough for such dignified 
guests to sleep in but that he would give us 
his best. 

After bidding us follow him he led the 


shoes on. 


and Ducks. 


WE PAY $36 A WEEK and expenses and give a 











This Book tells 
F or Eggs-- HOW to feed. 
Whether you keep ten hens or 1,000, you can- 
not aLord to feed 4 High Priced Feed unless 
the ularly. A food that has mate- 


rial for" 106 yolks and only 25 whites will 

can lay but 25 eggs on that 
ee = s Booklet GIV1 Givi FREE with a six —— s— 
Reopes’ for 25 ¢ 


POULTRY KEEPER, Dept. 30 


ents. 
Quincy, iLLinots 








Rocks, Wyandotts, Leghorns, Reds, Orpingtons 


Book your order early. Circular free- 
BABY CHICK HATCHERY, Dept. 20, HAMPTON, IOWA 


WHITE WYANDOTTE ROCKS 


ROCKS 
Pekin and Rouen Du 





hite Embdeen 
and Toulouse Gaten, icin, Guineas 
and M., B. Turkeys. 

VW. H. Hampton, low 


62 BREED PROFITABL 


Pure- Bred _Chick- 
ens, Geese, Ducks, 

Turkeys. Hardy Fowils, Eggs and Incuba- 
tors at lowest prices. Pioneer Poultry Farm. 
Valuable Bi uitry book and catalog F — 
F. A. NEUBERT, Bex 400 Mankato, Minn. 
B Cheap, all var- 
ieties. Chick en 













Ducks, Geese, Bantams, Guineas a 
Turkeys. Also Eggs, Incubators and 
Brooders. Catalogue Free. 


BARE POULTRY ¢ CO. BOX 850 
MPTON, 10 


5 Oe eamneva VARIETIES 


Geese, Turkeys. Purebred 











CompleteGulde F FREE 


Ww. A. WEBER, 203, Mankato, Minn. 
’ Most Profitable 


64 BREE Norchern raised Chickena, 
a <soaae, LKi~ 3 anon Eggs. —> 
at low prices. 27 ear. Largest 
Large new Poultry Guide and Catal og FREE 
R. F. NEURERT Oc.. Box soc. Mino 

Dueks, Guinees, Chickens, 
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Fees BomiN SOV, Sere Pa lrormccl 
ve lowe ew tosh ond 

Catalor 4 Cents. A. A. ZTE ie aURTIN. MINN. 


Baby Chica endace booked. 


FARROW -HIRS PEORIA. ILL. 





Ford Auto tomen to introduce @ pouksy and stock 
com ponds. Imperial Co.. . Parsons, Kan. 





way up the stairs. I simply couldn’t keep 





Don’t overlook the ——— 
They feature rare buying possibilities 








At the tép of the stairway a door slid open 
and a Japanese lady began laughing. I 
expect she is telling yet about a foreigner 
who once came to the hotel who 
slippers were to wear on his hands. On 
reaching the rooms the landlord amidst 
profuse apologies named the price which 
was about double the amount named on 
the card. When my friend called his at- 
tention to this he said, ““Yes, but I make 
you fine gentlemen a great discount.” It 
was a great but amusing experience. 
The city of Tokio is a little world within 
itseif. It contains neariy three million 
people. It covers more than twenty-eight 
square miles ot territory. Its streets are 
generally narrow and there is practically 
no sewer s The refuse and night 
soil is all saved and sold for fertilizer. Ifa 
fire should get well started it looks like 
the whole city would go up in smoke for 
the houses in the larger portion of the city 
are poorly built and of the most flimsy ma- 
terial. They have no system of numbering 
houses and to hunt for some specific one is 
like looking for a needle in a haystack. 
Like other tities it is pleasure loving and 
parks and shéws are well attended. It is 
pore the most wicked city on earth. 
n the very center is a square mile that is 
given over entirely to the devil. Besides 
all the vices of a great American or 
European city, it contains all the vices of 
hea ism in addition. 
One must not judge the Japanese le 
or even the city of Tokio by this shandard 
however, for no nation ever made such 
tremendous strides as have these people 
since their eyes were opened. The great 
Imperial University in Tokio makes one 
think of Harvard. The buildings are 
modern and the campus beautiful and well 
kept. Going thru these grounds with a 
friend he pointed out the most famous 
buildings. Entering them I found them 
fitted with all modern equipment. One 
great building is devoted exclusively to the 
study of earthquakes. The Japanese know 
more about earthquakes than any other 
people. 
The students in this university are 
taught how to erect buildings earthquake 
roof. I went into a building more a 
Eondeid feet high that is proof inst 
earthquakes. The most powerful seismo- 
phs in the world are in this university. 
oo a record of the San Francisco ear 
quake that was made by these powerful 
instruments—just when itstarted, whenit 
was the worst, length of time it lasted. 
Here in this building is a picture of a place 
where during an earthquake the und 
opened, a lot of people fell down perhaps a 
hundred feet and as the photograph was 
“taken the earth was closing like the jaws 
of a mighty beast and the people below 
were waving good-bye to the people above 
as they were going to their death. 

Japan has been called the land of flowers 
and cherry blossoms. It is one of the most 
imteresting countries on the globe to visit. 
While shut away to themselves these 


people developed a civilization of their |: 


own which is far superior in many respects 
to other oriental peoples. The experience 
with christianity no doubt gave them a 
start. The entire area of Japan is but litle 
larger than California and most of this is 
mountainous and yet so wonderful in the 
development of agriculture that more than 
fifty million people live from the products 
of the soil. < 

The Japanese people think a lot of 
America for they recognize the fact that 
to America they owe more than to an 
other nation. eir friendship for us Is 
real too, if one can judge anything by 
mingling with the people. One sees 
American nearly everywhere in 


Japan. All this talk about war with Japan 
is in the minds of a few political and mili- 
tary fakers who have an axto grind. The 
attitude toward America is one of real 
friendship in spite of the fact that some of 


acl tighegyey ana FARMING ; 
BREAKS EGG RECORD—SAVES FEED 


1000 Hens Laid from 200 to 304 Eggs in One Year. 
Profit of $6.15 Per Hen in Nine Months. 
$1,392.67—a cash net profit of $976.67. All these fed and 
cared for under personal direction of Prof. T. E. 
Quisenberry. Tells How he did it. 





If] 





75 Hens Made a Cash 
Flock of 160 Earned 





profit of $6 to $10 per year from 

each of your hens? If you knew 
how to care for and feed your hens to 
make each lay from 200 to 304 e per 
year, you would make a t ~¢ more 
than that, as egg prices will average higher 
this year than ever. You will make big 
money if your hens only lay from 150 to 
190 eggs each—that is, if you do not 
waste feed by misfeeding methods. 

Prof. Quisenberry made a profit of $6.15 
per hen from 75 layers during the past 
nine months. Another flock of 160 on 
the American Poultry Experimental Sta- 
tion cleared him $976.67 in ten months. 
Besides increasing egg yields and breaking 
world’s laying records, he actually saved 
feed, thereby further increasing net profits. 
Improper feeding methods always result 
in fewer eggs, wasted feed—loss and dis- 
appointment. 

Officially recognized as one of the 
world’s very greatest poultry authorities 
and most successful poultry farmers, Mr. 
T. E. Quisenberry, whose post office ad- 
dress is Department 823, Kansas City, 
Mo., has just published a 16-page bulletin 
on “How to Get More Eggs and Save 
Feed.” He will give one of these tins 
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LANS FOR POULTRY HOUSES- 


ALL STYLES, 150 ILLUSTRATIONS, SEND 10 CENTS, 
INLAND POULTRY JOURNAL, Dept. 2, Indianapolis, lad. 














our politicians have tried their best to stir 
up tronble between the two nations. 








Our ads are guaranteed. Read them. ' please mention Successful Farming, 





write him before they areall gone. Don’t 
delay. Send no money. In fact a post card 
willdo. This bulletin also tells how to feed 


Ho would you like to make a clear to readers of SUCCESSFUL FARMING who 





Lady Victory, hen No. 1101, broke world’s 
record in American Laying Contest by pro- 
ducing 304 eggs in 12 months. 


breeders and layers to hasten the moult 
and prepare them for laying quickly.— 


AMERICAN POULTRY SCHOOL 
DEPT... 823 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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U. R. Fisher's 


WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS «.'nesc's 
this breed. ners where. Catalog Free. 
U. R. FT L. BOX S, HOPE, INDIANA 
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REMODELING THE POULTRY 
HOUSE 


UCH has been written and more 
M has been said about poultry house 

arrangements, yet more than nine- 
ty percent of the hens housed in this coun- 
try climb the ladder perches and crowd for 
the highest place in the coop. Droppings 
boards that are absent are the rule, and 
floors cluttered with box nests, troughs, 
and drinking basins are still much in evi- 
dence. Windows made to exclude the 
light and keep in air are common despite 
the fact that a few grains of common sense 
scattered here and there thru the house 
would transform a seeming slacker flock 
into an industrious, profitable and happy 
one. Moreover, such a transformation is 
neither costly nor difficult. Often the 
house can be changed with but very little 
additional lumber and in many cases the 
capacity of the house can be doubled mere- 
ly by getting the equipment up on the wall 
instead of having it litter the floor. 

In the first place, considerable loss is 
caused by crowding many hens into a 
small house. Instead of putting twice 
as many hens into a house as it should 
hold, it would be better business to cull 
out the slackers in the fall and sell half the 
flock, or if all show signs of industry, then 
build another house. In computing the 
space which is required for hens in winter, 
it is customary to allow three 
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")€hslor to clean the dFopp 





ae. Ss . 
ings boards. The 
roosts should be placed a foot apart and 
made level. Often a notch is cut into the 
end supports and the roosts are placed 
in these notches and not nailed on at all. 
The nearer all equipment can be made 
easily removable, 
easier it will be to keep 
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COT RIE eer operate 
tom the floor. In case a wet mash is 
fed in a trough, this trough can be hinged 
to the wall and then turned bottom side 
up after the hens have eaten the mash. 
Windows should be made to serve to let 
light in, pure air in and foul air out. Poor 





the house clean of par- 
asites, mites and ver- 
min. It is a great ad- 
vantage to have the 
roosts level; the hens 
do not crowd. We 
used to think it neces- 
sary to have round 
roosts, but know now 
that that idea was pure 
fancy as square ones 
seem to serve just as 
well if not better 
From experience, I 
would caution against 
having the roosts too 
close to the droppings 

















boards. If too close, 
when the young pul- 
lets are put in in the 
fall, they will often sit 
down on the boards 
instead of taking to the 
perches. In sone 
cases, this becomes habitual. [If the 
roosts are from sixteen to eighteen inches 
above the droppings boards, this does not 
occur. The droppings boards are easier 
to clean if they are nailed on the short way 
of the roosts rather than being put on 


This shows the details of construction and the arrangement of the 
windows to secure thoro ventilation without drafts and with the max- 
imum amount of sunlight to all parts of the house. With a small block 
part of the windows can be let t 
windows can be opened a greater distance. 


ack a short distance while the other 


ventilation is a frequent cause of roup and 
the hen o— more fresh air per pound 
of liveweight than any other creature on 
the farm. Hinging the windows at the 
bottom so they open in makes it possible 
to have an abundance of fresh air without 

having drafts on the fowls. If 
\ a triangular piece of wood is 





square feet for Leghorns and 

other Mediterranean breeds, ad 
four square feet for Rocks, 
Reds, and American and Eng- 
lish breeds and five square 
feet for Cochins, plies. sven 
and the like. A house, then, 
m by twelve feet would ac- 
commodate forty Leghorns, 
thirty Wyandottes, or twenty- 
four Brahmas. Size up the 
coop you kept the hens in last 
winter and see how the space 
compares with these 2s verages. 
his, of course, means floor 
space that is clear. If nests, 
troughs, and drinking vessels 
are on the floor also, the space 
they occupy must be deducted 
because it is impossible for the 


this space for 





hens to use 





fitted on each side of the win- 
dow sod that the air must go 
up instead of around the sides 
of the sash, all the better. 
We have left some of the win- 
dows wide open except during 
the extremely cold weather 
with no ill results or diminish- 
ing egg return. 
he hen, the house and the 
feed are the factors in winter 
production, and many a 
biddy with the best of inten- 
tions has been kept from carry- 
ing them out on account of a 
~orly arranged and stuffy 
ouse. Winter eggs are profit- 
able eggs and the average farm 
flock gets plenty of feed for 
i/ egg production. In many 








ratching purposes. Ii there 
are no droppings boards, the 
space under the perches must 
also be subtracted because no 
hen ever was guilty of scratching under 
the droppings boards unless she absolutely 


The windows are too high 


| 


They do not permit sunlight 
the floor where it is most needed 


lengthwise. It is not as pleasant to hoe 
slivers as it might be, and this is what 


couldn’t seratch anywhere else. And this} happens when the boards are put on the 


is one of the best reasons why every hen-| long way. 


house should be equipped with droppings 
bo rds. 

In Leginning the remodeling, it is easiest 

» begin with the roosts. If they are the 

old slanting kind, it is often possible to 

them by cutting off the ends of the sup- 

perches closer to- 


nor and moving th 


gether Usually the place affords two 





trap hinges by which the roosts can be 
makes it considerably 


lifted up which 


I like to sprinkle a little sand 
or straw underneath the perches but this 
merely helps the appearance. A short 
handled hoe makes the cleaning easy. 
The next thing is to get the other ma- 
terial in the house up off the floor. Nests 
may be placed under the droppings boards 
so they can be entered from the rear. This 
makes the nest dark and hens like a dark 
nest. If the nests are placed on the wall, 
it is easy to make them so they can be 
taken down quickly. 
Build a shelf a foot or 











so from the floor for 
the drinking vessels. 
Where the drinking 
vessels are left on the 
round, if there is any 

tter in the coop, the 
hens soon have it in 
these vessels and after 
that the water is not 
fit to drink. Putting 
the water pail on a 
shelf keeps the water 
clean and clears the 
floor space. If mash is 
fed in a hopper, the 








An open and self-feeding mash hopper 


hopper can also be put 
on a shelf a foot or so 


cases, the house is the limit- 
ing factor.—I. J, M., Ind. 


KEEP GREEN FOOD IN MIND 

Doubtless many more eggs would be 
gathered on the average farm in the late 
fall and winter when prices are high, if 
the matter of green food were kept in 
mind when feeding. 

It has been demonstrated beyond a 
doubt that. the layers need a succulent 
form of green feed in order to lay eggs 
and many times that is all that is needed 
to start them off. 

During the late fall and early winter 
this can be supplied cheaply by feeding 
cabbage, beets, carrots or other root 
crops of which there should be an abun- 
dance from the garden. They can begiven 
cheaply by simply hanging up in the hen 
house or putting in troughs and letting the 
hens help themselves. 

When freezing weather arrives and they 
are apt to freeze if fed whole, it is better 
to chop them up and feed in. the mash 
each noon. The hens will then consume 
them before they have a chance to freeze. 

A much better way, but a little more 
expensive and troublesome, is to feed 
sprouted oats. By feeding when the 
sprouts are an inch to two inches long, 
they can be given as a noon feeding alone, 
having lost none of their feeding properties 


at that stage. 
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“Just like your mother —you. always 
have a bottle of Sloan’s Liniment handy! 


HENEVER I complained bing to the afflicted part and 

of a Rheumatic Twinge, promytly produce a warm tin- 
or suffered from Lumbago, Sci- gle of comforting relief. 
atica, Neuralgia, Sore Muscles, , 
Stiff Joints, she used to say, 
‘We'll just apply alittle Sloan’s, 
Father; that’ll relieve the pain 
in short order!’ And it did, 
too!”’ 
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In tl.ousands of households it is 
constantly kept handy for 
the quick relief of all external 
pains and aches. ‘‘The World’s 
Lis iment”’ for thirty-eight years, 
it 1ever-breaks faith. 
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Sloan’s Liniment owes its nation- Sloan’s Liniment is always sold 
al popularity to its unfailing by Dealers you know and can 
ability to penetrate without rub- trust. 35c, 70c, $1.40. 
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50 Eggs 
a Day 


Yes—fifty a day. How? Read the 
letter below. 


SS 





‘ ® 2. ” 
““*More Eggs’ Tonicisa Godsend, 
writes Mrs. Myrtle Ice, of Boston, Ky. She 
idds ‘I was only getting 12 eggs a day 

1d now get 50.” 

ive your hensa few cents’ worth of Reefer’s** More 
gs" and you will beamazed and delighted with the 
results. A milliea dollar bank guarantees if you're not ab- 
solutely satisfied, your money will be returned on request 
and the “More Eggs” costs you . 
More Eg” will double this year's production of 
eezs, so if you wish to try this great profit-maker 
write E.J. Reefer, poultry expert, 8529 Reefer Bidg., 
Kansas City, Mo., for $1.00 package of “More 
Eggs” tonic 


Poultry Raisers Everywhere Tell 


Wonderful Results of “More Eggs” 
Makes Hens Moult Fast 


I would not be without “More Eggs’’ if it cost $10 a 
package. It has hurried the moult for me and all my 

ens are now laying their full capacity 
JOE MARTIN, West Plains, Mo. 


**More Eggs’”’ Paid the Pastor 
I can’t express in words how much I have been bene- 
fited by *““More Fegs.” I have paid my debts, clothed 
the children in new dresses, and that is not all-—I paid 
my pastor his dues. I sold 42 ‘ dosen eggs last week 
t 4 dosen, ate some, and had 14% dozen eft. 
MRS. LENA McBROON, Woodbury, Tenn. 


2 


1200 Eggs from 29 Hens 

The “More Eggs’ Tonic did wonders for me. I had 
) hens when I got the tonic and was getting five or six 
rs a day. April ist I had over 1200 eggs. I never gaw 
the equal EDW. MEKKER, Pontiac, Mich. 

160 Hens—1500 Eggs 
have fed 2 boxes of “‘More Eggs’ tomy hens and I 
nk they have broken the egg record have 160 
e Leghorns and in exactly 21 days I got 125 dovten 
MRS. H. M. PATTON, Waverly, Mo. 


$200 Worth of Eggs from 44 Hens 
never used l last December 
t used on ) package and have sold over 
, )} worth of eggs from forty-four hens. “More 
eggs’ Tont 1 it A. G. THODE, 
Sterling, Kans., R. No. 2, Box 47. 


1368 Eggs After 1 Package 
Last fall It ght a box of your “More Eggs” Tonic 
i would like to have you know the resuit From 
juar lst to July ist my hens lald 1368 eggs 
A. E. WHITE, Seranton, Pa. 


Send Coupon 


ery day counts! Send the coupon today 


More ges’ Tonic unt 
ne $1.00 


r a full size package of “More Eggs’ tonic 
rd ow and start your hens making money 
for you. Yourun norisk. A Million-Vollar Bank 


itl re fund instantly if you are not ent rely satis- 

ft by th rperience of 4a man who has made 
Act NOW. Just put a dol- 
b t ). Send for this bank- 
sranteed eae producer and profit-maker 





E. J. Reefer, Poultry Expert 
8529 Reefer Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


ne one full-size package of “More Eggs.’" Send 
th an absolute Hank Guarantee that you will 

imy money ifth ston'’e is not satisfactory to 

, oners y way I enclose $1.00. (Fither P. O. 
order, your private check or $1 bill). 





FEEDING WET MASH 

Good results can be obtained by feeding 
the mash dry, yet no one can truthfull 
say that hens do not like a wet ~_ 
better. Generally they will lay better 
than if fed a dry mash. The mash should 
be crumbly, but not sticky or too wet. 
We find that to have it crumbly, not less 
th-- one-fourth of the bulk should be bran. 
Using too much cornmeal or middlin 
will make it too pasty or sticky. By feed- 
ing a mash that is too pasty we invite 
digestive troubles. The mash should be 
barely wet. 

Here is our way to test a mash. G 
a handful and press it together in a ball. 
If it falls apart when released, it is right. 
If it retains its shape, it either contains 
too much cornmeal, middlings, or water. 

We frequently find those who aver 
that feeding a wet mash brings on diges- 
tive or bowel troubles. Quite frequently 
it does, but it is not usually the fault of 
the mash. It is either in the condition 
of the mash, as stated above, or in the 
manner of feeding. If it is fed infoul- 
dirty, ill-smelling troughs, or allowed to 
remain in the trough to sour or mold, then 
bowel and digestive disorders are bound to 
ensue. The poultry keeper who feeds his 
mash in clean troughs and removes any 
left in the troughs will rarely cause his 
hens to become sick by feeding a wet 
mash, if the mash is of the proper material. 
We often wonder just why anyone should 
insist that a wet mash is more injurious 
than adry one. The ingredients are the 
same, while the water is identical with 
that used for drinking purposes. 

Our experience has shown that hens 
will eat more of a wet mash than a dry 
one. The mash mixture contains more 
egg-producing elements than the grains 
commonly fed. Does it not follow that 
a better egg yield will result if a wet mash 
is fed? We find a mash mixture to 
be the following: parts bran, one 
part cornmeal, one part middlings, and 
one part beef scrap. If milk is on hand 
when making the mash, the meat scrap ma 
be reduced about one-half. The awe | 
should constitute at least a third of the hens’ 
ration. It matters little what grains are 
fed to make up the balance. The grain 
grown on any ordinary farm is practically 
the same inasmuch as feed for hens is 
concerned.—W. F., Ohio. 


SELLING POULTRY TO DEALERS 
It pays to sell the poultry to the local 
dealer with whom the farmer does his own 
trading. This helps to establish friendly 
business relations and often results in ob- 
taining better prices than astranger would 
pay. Dealers usually like to purchase 
poultry on Thursday. This gives them 
time to dress the birds and have them 
ready for the Sunday trade. It is best to 
phone on Monday or during the previous 
week and locate a sure sale for the broilers 
or other stock. Then they can be hauled 
to town with assurance of a quick sale 
This saves time and is better than loading 
the crates and then canvassing the town 
to find dealers that have not purchased 
their week’s supply of poultry meat. 
Poultry should be graded accurately. 
If you promise to bring your local dealer 
thirty three-pound broilers on Thursday 
morning be sure that you can make the 
delivery and win his confidence by de- 
livering stock according to the descrip- 
tion. If the broilers range in size from two 
to four pounds he may not be able to 
handle them to as good advantage as if 
they were graded three pound stock. 
Poultry of one breed sell better than 
mixed breeds. They make a better ap- 
pearance in the crates and are apt to be 
more uniform in size and quality, If the 


















F she isn’t lay- 
<r. ing now when 
Mee eggs are high, 
wv you’re losing 
money. Start 
her—build her up so 
that proper feeding 
will bring the eggs 
and keep them 
coming. 


Pratts 


Poultry Regulator 


Mixed with the 
feed daily aids diges- 
tion, assures health, 
turns feed into eggs 
—and dollars. The 
Standard for nearly 
half a century. Used 
by the world’s lead- 
ing poultrymen be- 
cause it gives results, 


**Your Money Back If 
YOU Are Not Satisfied’’ 


Write for Pratts NEW Poultry Book—Free 
Pratt Food Company 



















































K ur poultry sup- 
with plenty = 


water this winter. 














healihy. 


keeps chickens 
Prevents disease and frozen 





MAKES HENS LAY 


Hundreds of people are getting more eggs by 
giving their poultry Macnair’s Chicken Powder. 
Results are guaranteed. Eggs mean money this 
winter as never before. Get your shareby writing 
today for a package of this remarkable prepara- 
tion. No money is necessary. We send the pack- 
age prepaid as soon as we get your request. hen 
it arrives at your postoffice pay the postmaster 
$1.00, plus 10 cents C. O. D. charges. .Use the 
powder according to the directions on box and if 
results are not satisfactory your money will be 
refunded upon request. Send ge fora age 
today. MACNAIR’S POULTRY PRODUC co., 
Dept. 126, 47 S. Gay Street, Baltimore,. Md. 


( KERE from bred-to-lay White Leghorns 
coc $3.00 each. Hatching eggs and 
chicks In season. J. SCHENK, Route A, Evansville, Ind.) 


Read Successful Farming Advertisements 
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poultryman or farmer proves to a dealer 
that he can deliver quality he is apt 


to be given preference when birds are 
needed and also he will be given the best 
possible market price. The dealer will 
see that his crates are promptly unloaded, 
weighed and paid for. At least in our ex- 
perience we find that it pays to deal with 
the market that deals with us and always 
deliver quality stock on time—R. K., 


CORN-ON-THE-COB FOR HENS 

Those poultrykeepers who believe that 
corn requires to be shelled, or shelled 
and cracked, before being fed to hens, are 
in error. Just because one method involves 
more labor than another is no proof in 
itself that it is superior. The ideal way 
to feed corn to poultry is on the ear, but 
not the whole ear. The cobs should be 
broken or chopped into pieces, so that 
there will be enough pieces to go around, 
otherwise the more aggressive members 
of the flock will get more than their share, 
to the detriment of the weaker members. 
Corn is a grain of large kernels, and fed 
shelled and whole, poultry gobble it down 
ina hurry; then, likely enough, just loaf. 
It is better, far better, that they peck 
the kernels off the ear. 

This does not imply that corn should 
be fed, even on the cob, as an exclusive 
grain diet. It is too fattening fed alone. 
Other grains ought to be fed simultane- 
ously—oats or wheat, for instance. A 
success*::! scratch feed mixture is equal 
parts corn, oats and wheat. Some good 
poultfymen use two parts corn and one 
part oats. In either case, a dry mash is 
fed in hoppers. This mash should be high 
in protein, as it will be the mash much 
more than the scratch grain, which will 
control the egg production percentage. 

In some parts of the country where 
there is considerable commerce in un- 
shelle1 corn, poultrykeepers find .it pays 
to store a year’s supply in a good cern- 
crib. And they feed it on the ear.. It may 
seem the lazyman’s way, but it is the best 
way for all that.—B. P. 


THESE BIG TRUCKS GO TO 
MARKET 
Continued from page 13 

the car so that if the driver cannot go on 
the road the helper can take his place. 
This club has several emergency men who 
can be called on whenever there is need 
for their help. It provides a furnished 
house at Churchville for the accommoda- 
tion of these employes, and also gives faith- 
ful operators a cash bonus for honest and 
faithful services. The club is completing 
a and repair shop at Churchville, 
which will also serve as a receiving 
station for country freight of the members 
who do not live along the regular route. 

This club has more than come up to the 
expectations of its organizers. It gives 
good service at lower rates than the local 
railroad. It pleases the farmers by the 
convenience of its pick-up service. In 
the handling of milk and cream, two of the 
principal products of the region, it is far 
ahead of the railroad; furthermore there 
are not the continuous losses of milk cans 
that occur when the railroad handles the 
business. 

Accordin to the Mesias law, the 
club does not have to pay the heavy license 
fee that is required of private individuals 
who make a business of public hauling. 

Furthermore with the trucks at wor 
many men and teams can be employed in 
the fields which otherwise would have to 
spend considerable time on the road. 

The experience of this association shows 
that the rural motor route supplies a solu- 
tion of transportation and marketing 
problems for farming sections not more 
than thirty to forty miles from a good 
market and reached by permanent roads. 
Under these conditions, with one or two 
trucks suited in size to the needs of the 
route, the results will as a general rule 
prove so satisfactory that the success of 
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making. 
winter laying. Thousands of 


winter egg yields. 


from the feed consumed. 


years a pr 
L. D. LeGear propounds his own 
tions and guarantees results. 


758 Howard Street 





Dealers should write for 
details of selling this 
superior article. 





FREE BOOK ON 
Write today for Free 
Copy of ‘‘How to ob- 


Patents 


tain a Patent.”’ Contains val- 
uable information and advice 
to inventors. Tells how to secure Pa- 
ternits. Send model or sketch of your 
invention for opinion of its patent- 
able nature—Free. (20 years ex- 





the project will be assured. 






perience.) TALBERT & TALBERT 
4297 Talbert Bldg, Washington. D, C. 


Off-set winter conditions---get eggs 
when prices are highest--supply the 
natural elements that stimulate egg- 


Dr. LeGear’s Poultry Prescription is es- 
pecially prepared to insure the vigor and 
vitality so necessary to thrifty, profitable 
oultry raisers 
bank on feeding this remedy for bigger 


Better Laying Guaranteed 


Dr. LeGear’s Poultry Prescription is the 
best conditioner and tonic that you can pro- 
vide for your flock. It positively makes your 
hens lay more eggs and gain most in flesh 
For twenty-seven 
racticing graduate veterinarian, Dr. 


Sold on a 
money back guarantee by over 40,000 dealers 
—never by peddlers. See your dealer today. 
Dr. L. D. LeGear Medicine Company 4 


St. Louis, Mo. 










Get New Stock and 
Poultry Book. 
Just completed, 128 pages. A 
most comprehensive treatise on 
the care and treatment of Stock 
and Poultry. Written by Dr. 
LeGear after 27 years experi- 
ence as a practicing graduate 
veterinary surgeon and poultry 
expert. Send 10c to us today 
—we will mail it postpaid 
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HINK of a radiator that will not burst when 

allowed to freeze! i 

vantage of the new 100% Radiator for Ford 
Cars, 
remarkably good. design of the White Core 
allows for sufficient expansion to prevent any 
leak from freezing. 


A LAWCO Product 
the “WHITE” Radiator 


_ The White Core also means practically double the 
ordinary amount of cooling water—and 
of air for every column of water. 
of cellular, tubular and other types of radiators. Durable, 
efficient—truly, the 100% radiator. 

Go to your dealer. 
ane for you, or order direct and have your garageman 
apply it. 


Send for descriptive folder. 


That is only one ad- 


the “LAWCO” White Radiator. The 


there is a column 
All of the advantages 


If he hagn’t it in stock, have him 


Address Dept. J 


The F. H. Lawson Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 


f=] _PATENF-SENSE 
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model or etch on8 Comoe ad wre will ives 
ae eee WASHINGTON, D. &° 


Read the many splendid articles in this issue. 














If you have an i nvention write 
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WiniER POULTRY AILMENTS 


Blustery weather usually means that 
we must watch the physical condition of 
our fowls more closely. Rou up deserves 
first ae RLS, as a —— and destructive 
poultry It is especially prevalent 
age tho win <a mentin, enuned mostly 
d dampness, overcrowding, 
a ee ~y Roup i is 8 contagious catarrhal 
characterized by running at the 
eyes eae nostrils, puffed eyes and swollen 
head, or cry: mucous in mouth and 
throat. It is a difficult disease to cure, and 
perhaps one of the easiest and best 
methods is to use one of the advertised 
roup cures. Another good way is to give 
two treatments a ng of hydrogen puree 
ide, diluted one-half, forcing it 
in the throat and in each nostril with an 
atomizer or small syringe. Also warm a 
very dilute solution of permanganate of 
potash and hold the fowl’s head subzcrzed 
in this for a few seconds each morning 


y 
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Better Hatches 


Bigger Profits 
It’s in- 


ya Xi 
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and evening. If the are closed or 
smeared with a sti uid, bathe them 
with salt water, a teaspoonful of 
salt in a pint of water. Another 


head lotion is composed of one part spirits 
of turpentine to six glycerine; 
apply with a bit of absorbent cotton 
twisted about the end of a toothpick, or 
use the end of a stiff feather. 

Canker usually accompanies roup but 
sometimes appears separately. It consists 
of yellowish ulcers or cheesy growths in 
the fowl’s mouth or throat. Burnt alum 
or a little aristol should be soptes to each 
sore place several times a day. Spray the 
throat well each morning with ‘tie per- 
cent hydrogen peroxide, and swab it out 
each evening with a fifteen percent solu- 
tion of creolin or zenoleum. 

Common colds are often acquired by 
fowls during inclement weather, even 
when they are well managed. The sym 
toms are water running out of nostrils 
and eyes, pee by more or less 
coughing and sneezing. ‘There is no foul 
odor present, as is ways the case with 
roup. Colds are not difficult to cure, but 
they must be taken early. Remove the 
cause if -— air the house daily, and 
do not allow the fowls to be exposed to 
cold siete or rains. One of the best 
remedies is a teaspoonful of aconite in a 
quart of drinking water, no other drink 
being allowed. enty drops of spirits of 
camphor dissolved in sugar and put in a 
pint of drinking water is also le 

Bronchitis is a simple cold accompanied 
by wheezing or rattling in the throat. It 
may be caused by drafts, dampness, over- 
crowding, or dusty and filthy houses, in 
which the fowls are compelled to breathe 
irritating vapors and dust. Give the fowl 
three drops of syrup of ipecac twice a day, 
and make it inhale the steam from a quart 
of boiling water in which has been Fp 
a teaspoonful =< of carbolic acid and 
camphor.—R. B 


GOOD POULTRY HOUSE FLOOR 

“Tf it’s done right,”’ declared the builder 
who prides himself on his poultryhouses, 
“the earth floor is the best there is. It’s 
comfortable and natural, and the hens 
like it. It is inexpensive, and J. - to 


| It saves the E 
wa, chicks——furnishes real shelter — = 
rotection in any weather. 


B rooders in actual col- & 
ors. Full of facts that are im- 
portant to all, facts that you 
should have be: 






precteally self-operatiag. 8 - 
utesa day takes care of ev thing 
amy yerful Radio- Round Inven- 
do all work automatically. 


Hatch the sede 


Radio Round te built round 
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FREE for ho card 3 bout’ 


New Kind of Hatcher—the ineu- 
bator that pays its way the first 
month Rush card 





at once. 


*a010- ROUND BCUBATOR CO. 
212 Front Street, WATHE, NEBR. 


$$$SS$ 


OULTRY .2<:...GUIDE 


tells all about raising chickens, care, feeding, 
ste. Contrin s beautiful colored pictures of best 








oaying variet'es and best layers, sent absolutely 
and Poultry for hatching at special low prices. keep clean. There are siaete he — 
MILLER CO., Box 24, Rockford, Mlinois of earth than any other sort, be a good 





many of them the less said “the better 
An earth floor should be built in a par- 
ticular way. 
“T'll tell you how I built the floor out 
> 1008 Woolworth Bids. NEW YORK / at Sam’s—you'’ve seen it, maybe. Sam 
Sees PC | is mighty pleased with it. To begin with, 
PATENT What You Invent. ve ay | I used a cement foundation; that is the 
e. Write me. No attorney's fre wnt | patent ‘s | best foundation there is. This — 
ry nventor's guide | was twelve inches thru at the base, and 


Fr ank Wi oH. Hough, 516 Loan & Trust Bidg., Washington, D.C. 





WRITE FOR OUR 
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812 Tower Bidg., CHICAGO, ILL. 


















PFAELZER 
PRICES 


must not be confused 
with the “‘‘highest’’ 
prices or with the 
“highest market’ prices 
Pfaelzer Prices are 
New York’s top 
Prices PLUS 


for your 


RAW 
FURS 


And New York Prices 
are the Highest Paid 
Anywhere on Earth. 


The House of Pfaelzer will 
forfeit 




















$100,000.00 


rather than jeopardize its re- 
putation for being” the big- 
gest booster of Raw Fur 
prices, for allowing the most 
liberal gradings, for charging 
no commissions and for 
paying spotcash. Therefore 
ship to Pfaelzer. That’s how 


you'll get the _ biggest, 
quickest money. 
Send to- 
FREE ::.:- 
remark- 


able new Pfaelzer Price List. 
THAT'S the document that 
proves louder than words how 
determined is the House of 
Pfaelzer to get your shipments 
and get them quick. 


M. F. PFAELZER & CO. 


115-119 West 29th Street 
(Desk 7), NEW YORK 


= 1. Aa, + casn prices for 
fare— ay Miok, 
Red Fox, 
Fancy “tire a speci @ specialty. taclud- 
r 


AALS ‘Pst. 1870 
Our continued prompt seamen rk liberal policy are now 
tog us Shipments from all North America, Alaska 
to Mexico. Send for free Price List. Address 
M.J.JEWETT & SONS, REDWOOD, N. Y., Dept. 44 
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eight inches at the top, and it projected 
about fifteen inches above ground. Then 
for the floor, we started with about three 


inches of coarse gravel, very small stones 
would have suffieed. Then came four 
inches of very fine gravel, which we 


covered with a little elay and rolled hard. 
Here was the permanent cleaning-line, 
but we didn’t consider the floor then ready 
for use. Instead, we introduced about 
four inches of fine sand, on top of which 
came the litter material. The litter ma- 
terial was to be renewed often; the sand 
at least once a year. 

“This made a dry, sanitary floor—one 
which with sensible use will give complete 
satisfaction. If fine sand hadn’t hese 
available, the top layer could have been 
good dry loam. 

“Nearly everybody uses cement now, 
and foundation walls of this material are 
common. In the case of poultry houses, 
I find that a great many walls haven’t 
sufficient height. If the earth floor within 
is to be a real good one, the cement 
foundation should roject fifteen inches, Fics Cebit duties 
ul have sated, Wea minke wars] | Bice sres $550 esate eo $4 00 

be * 
It should be high enough so doors will not , ‘ 
interfere with litter when opefi.”—J. B. 


LIVESTOCK SHIPPERS UNITE 
Continued from page 74 

Terminal Markets—Terminal switching, 
inspection, methods of handling at the 
terminal markets, feeding in the terminal 
yards, trouble man, switching, commission 
men proble-ns, feed problems, yard facil- 
ities and prorating are some of the things 
to be considered here. 
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Knee Boots 


Hip Boots 


ALL STANDARD BRANDS 





Sale price - 


Brand new, fresh merchandise, made on specification 
for the U. S. Army. Ask “Buddy”, he knows! 
Built like automobile tires, made for mileage. 


Quantity limited. Pwush your order from this ad. as 
no further announcement will be made, Send cash 
with order, Mention size of shoe when ordering 





ALL ORDERS SENT PREPAID 





Army Wool Socks $7.50 per doz. 


The committee recognizes that while , } 
the federation can do much in matters of oe. on fa ae 3 50 ee ne Dele $13.50 each 
national — yet the — pneu Sale price . a . 
still the basis for success or failure of t 
movement. One of the first steps of the - 
national organization will therefore be Army & Navy Clearing House 


the cstebipuenent, @ stheas of . lates 108-110 DUANE ST. = Dept. S_ =» ~NEW YORK CITY 


courses of three to four days duration each 
winter at each of the terminal markets, 
where local managers or members of asso- 
ciations may go and receive instruction in 
their local problems. 

These schools are to be under the super- 
vision of the Bureau of Markets of the 
Federal government, assisted by the best 
authorities on livestock shipping and mar- 
keting from the state colleges and the older 
shipping associations themselves. 

There are few farmers in the cornbelt er 
who are not directly benefited by a local 


eae tee ae Our Money is more 
than a match for your 













































benefited even more than the large ship- 
per. Union gives strength and the organ- 
ization of a local association is simple. If 
you already have a local association cast 
your efforts toward a state organization 
and then a membership in the national. 
In actual cold dollars the cost is much less 
fit. §S - ; . 
— Shon it brin te be pth Our competitors say we bid to high—but that’s the way we get 
bureau, grat or other meeting, or write | |W § the most shipments—when the demand is heaviest. We turn our 
your state college for suggestions on organ- | RSS ¥\ ae — several wpe re “actin n are an it ~— 
ization. SS 3//)))) $ why we can and do pay high rices. T’hat's why 
— Fa ZY m we are so generous with our grading. That's why we charge 
GETTING LARGE EGGS RAG/N\\ 20 commissions. That's why we pay spot cash the day the 
ath i} ) . “ : ° ; 
A basket of large always sells | Hges774))) goods arrive—and that’s why our business is growing by 
quicker than a basket of small ones, and | Wea y / —_ and bounds.If you want this kind of a square FRE 
in many places eggs now sell by weight deal send for our price list at once-today—it’s 
rather than number. All over the country 


the tendency is to reward the man who has | ,.# 
a flock of “big egg” hens. art DAVID BLUSTEIN & BRO. 

e first step to insure a crop of la Pr 192 West 27th Street New York City 
eggs is to select each fall and winter the S THE CENTER OF THE WORLD'S FUR INDUSTRY 


hens that lay the biggest eggs and use 


these for breeding purposes in the spring. Sond up 2 Shpteh 
If you find certain specimens in your floc PATENTS pisnaven ot Syoer 
producing small or misshaped eggs, now opinion concerning its patentable nature. Our book, 


° . “HOW TO OBTAIN A PATENT” Sent FREE Request. 
is the time to get rid of them. It tells how to apply for Patents, ‘Trade-marks, in ity to ese 
Size and color of eggs is simply a matter | | Foreign Patents, Copyrights. eve.; gives informa- 4 Mellinger Extra-Ply. 
of selection thru several generations, and || tor should know ousande py Kaye — conte) Bh 


the trait may be — established along | | *¢ 04" Hens. Sy on ane — 
the desired line. arket men naturally CHAN HAN 
dinetientacte ~ = l and ll . 25 Years Experience. 410 7th St., Washington, DB. C. 
and the sooner your hens measure up to ENGLISH shepherd . ‘Trai 
requirements the sooner you will com- | Male dogs, and brood jmatrone, pups allages, Flemish 
mence realizing maximum profits.—R.B.S | 6e for large instructive list of what yo . 
W. R WATSON. BOX 1616, OA 
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Y Says Uncle Jim: 


“Bully catch, Bob! 


Now, take a tip from me— 


Every Old Timer Ships to 





America’s i} 
Greatest if 
Fur House! 
Established 


AUNTY AT 





Big Bargains 
in Supplies! 
Prompt 
Shipment 





1871! 











Old trappers have told boys—and each other—-bout 
Taylor square dealing since 1871. More than a million 
trappers have shipped to Taylor. They know their fur 
profits are safe when a Taylor tag is tied to the bundle, 


You Get Highest Gradings 
If a little fixing will bring higher prices for your pelts, 
Taylor experts fix ther. A little right handling by these 
experts and your furs get 


$tfoui: ;. U.S.A. 


Guaranteed! 











MO. 


Cash Returns by Next Mail 

No waiting! Your pelts are graded and your check mailed 
the same day your furs are received. And that check is as 
good as gold. Your bank will cash it immediately—or 
your grocer, or any other store. All the big St. Louis 
Banks vouch for Taylor responsibility. 

No Money in Waiting 

“Take the market by 











much better grading. Both 
of us make more money 
when your pelts are given 


Don’t Hoard Furs! Ship Today ! 


the forelock”’—today 
marks the trapper’s big 


profit chance. Taylor cus- 
tomers who have seen prices 


the highest possible grade. 
Then we can sell them for 
more and you get more, 
That’s why we always 
grade furs up. 





Trap all you can—but send along the pelts you have 
now—one or a hundred. Big buyers want your furs—and 
these big buyers take all we can get, at record prices. 
There’s no profit in hoarding furs—get your profits today, 
while you are sure of top prices. 
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reach their present high level 
ship without waiting for a big 
bundle. They know there's 
no money in waiting. Better 
play safe. Tag your 

to Taylor teday—and you're 
certain to get highest prices. 


F.C. TAYLOR FUR CO. cxcusnectue. St. Louis, U.S.A. 


international Fur Exchange 
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HOW TO CATCH THE MINK 


By F. E. BRIMMER 

















Trap set for mink at end of tile, 


HERE is no kind of furbearer that 

will bring more profit than the brown 
mink which roves about the back 
astures of every farm in the United 
tates. I can never remember the time 
that I did not find mink tracks in the 
snow, Zig-zagging about the  backlots. 
One foot is piaced in the snow about 
two inches ahead of the other and the 
jumps are something like eighteen inches 
apart, but will vary depending upon the 
haste of the hungry mink. After mere 

ears trapping and watching mink 

a that a thirty mile trip in a single 
night is the ordinary travel of the mink. 


If you follow the tracks of the mink 
very far you will notice that he crawls 
thru every hollow log he can discover. 
Here is a good place for your trap, which 
should be one that has been well 
smoked in hemlock bo before use. 
The trap should be buried carefully a few 
inches back in the end of the log in the 
soft punk of the rotting trunk and covered 
with moss, leaves, or any substance that 
is found in the log. Never use bait for 
this set inside the a but sprinkle fresh 
blood upon the log and about on the 
ground or hang a chicken head high in a 
tree where the mink can only smell it. 
He will come to investigate and as sure 
as he spies the hollow log will explore it. 
To put bait of any kind in the log would 
only make him suspicious. 

The most dependable sets that I have 
ever used for mink have been water sets. 
The mink travels along water courses 
more than anywhere else because he likes 
nothing better than fish and crayfish 
or crabs. He is also able to pounce upon 
a water bird now and then which is a 
toothsome morsel that he hunts for by 
the day, crawling about much like a cat 
hunting birds Wade up a shallow stream 
that empties into a pond or river until 

ou find where a tree has been blown over 
into the water or some other obstruction 
like growing bushes or young trees at the 
water’s edge make it necessary for the 
mink to walk over a certain place when 
following the water. Often you can see 
the marks of his feet where he has worn a 
path in going around a root or rock that 
came to the edge of the water. Here a 
trap should be placed where the jaws will 
be two inches under the water. Never put 
bait right near the trap. Simply place it 
where it will attract the attention of the 
furbearer to the vicinity and then de- 
pend on having the trap in a concealed 
place where he will be likely to pass. 


I have caught more mink under a tile 
creek crossing than at any other place. 
The mink simply can’t resist the lora- 
tion of a sixteen inch tile bridge. In the 
photograph at the end of the tile a trap 

been set for mink in the shallow water 
and the chain is stapled to the piece of 
log near the lad’s hand. This is an ideal 
mink set that = no bait whatever 
and one that will pick up e mink 
that follows the water course. To make 
the set doubly sure I sometimes use two 


traps, one six inches from the other and 
directly behind it in the end of the tile. 

Another good place for a mink set in the 

ture is where one small stream flows 
into another. I drive a row of stakes 
across the small stream, never usin 
freshly cut sticks but picking up what T 
find scattered on the ground nearby, but 
leaving an opening four inches wide. Often 
stones may be placed so that there is only 
one doorway left for the wandering min 
to use and it is here that the trap should 
be set in the water. When a mink comes 
to a stream that branches off the one he 
is following, he will always turn off and 
explore up the branch a few rods, then 
come back to the main course. Always 
make this set while standing in the water 
so that you leave no scent and be careful 
to leave things looking as natural as you 
possibly can. 

In trapping the mink you will do well to 
keep in mind that he is as wily an animal 
as the fox or raccoon and be careful never 
to leave signs about your trapline. Once 
you capture a mink he will leave an odor 
of musk about the place that will attract 
other passing mink, but they will néver 
come directly to that spot, hence your 
trap should be set three or four rods away 

















Mink trap set where small stream enters 
large brook. 


from the set that caught the first mink 
and in a likely place for the ones that 
will come to see what has been the 
trouble with mink number ore. The fur of 
the mink is very valuable and for the 
number of square inches contained on its 
pelt I believe the most costly fur that you 
can trap. Hence great care should be used 
in skinning and curing the pelt. Never 
use anything but a stretcher that is of 
proper size and to get the true shape a 
steel stretcher should be used.—F. B. 


INDEX FOR SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
With the completion of each volume of 
Successful Farming we issue an index 
which makes it e to find any article 
which has appeared in the twelve numbers 
constituting a volume. Great care is exer- 
cised in arranging the titles to articles in 
order that the index may be of greatest 
service to those who desire to refer to ar- 
ticles appearing in past issues of Successful 
Farming. This index is sent free of charge 
to all who request it. A post-card is all 
that is necessary to obtain a copy. 
Every issue of Successful Farming con- 
tains a yreat many articles which ure of 
real value to farmers and their families. 
By keeping the copies as they are received, 
a most valuable library of farm informa- 
tion can be built up. The annual index 
makes it easy to locate the desired infor- 
mation at the time that it is needed. It 
pays to keep your copies of Successful 
arming and at the end of the year get a 
copy of the annual index to go with it. 


-—_______ 


A modern home with heat, good 
light, a comfy fireplace, fier and pop- 
corn ’n’ everything—who cares for winter 
storms and the lure of the billiard halls. 
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YOUR FURS 
ARE WORTH! 


Your furs were never so valuable 
as NOW! That’s why hundreds of 
fur houses are clamoring for your 
shipments, Why take chances? Ship 
to the largest fur-receiving house in 
the Worid-—established 38 years— 
known to millions of trappers—famous 
for highest grading, most money and 
quickest returns. 


SHIP TODAY | 


ST LOUIS 


We need millions of muskrat, mink, 
skunk, coon, fox, wolf, and furs of 
all kinds! 

Funsten often sells more furs in a 
single day than many fur houses 
handle in a whole season. Better 
sales bring you better prices. Thisis 
why we can and do pay you more, 


Ship Now! 

Don’t hold your furs! Take your 
profits as you trap! More than 500,000 
satisfied Funsten shippers know 
Funsten pays most cash—quickest ! 
Your check goes to you by return 
mail. Tie a Funsten tag to your 
bundle, and ship now! 


Funsten Bros. & Co. 
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Py sell a dollar’s worth to 
anyone until you get HILL 
BROS, Official Fur Price List. 
No matter what prices others 
may offer, you cannot be sure 
you are getting all your furs are 
worth until you see the extra 
high prices HILL BROS, are 
paying. Send for Official Fur 
Price List today. It willopen your eyes 
to the advantages of shipping to this cld 
Corer eriinebagbal pei, peoete 
correc ° 
returns and NO ‘So Mmis | on 


CHARGED, 


send 

of Big Trap- 

pers’’, Supply Catalog, Game Laws, Ship- 
Tags and particulars 


HILL BROS. FUR CO. 
393 Hill Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Send me FREE Official Fur Price List, 
Secrets of Big Trappers, Game Laws, 
etc. 


Name ...... 
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MORE $$$$$ FOR 


‘y ap May Prices , 

4 SKre Guaranteed 

Beware of High Price Lists 

sent out to deceive you | ater 

The higher they quote the you det. 

Tag commatal o copnann Cond tohoned 

at market prices. guarantee 

my price until next list is issued 

and will not quote more than I can pay 
honest assortment 


on an . 
re prece ind’ that 

at te f AA Ly ky F Anows 
he is shipping to an honest firm. 

You will make no mrstake to me ond 
be glad you made my acquain 
HONEST GRADING 
MOMEST PRICES 


Mo commissions Caducted. | 


ENJAMIN JJORMAN “| 


——— Se 
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HOMEMADE MUSKRAT TRAP 

I have found just one method which, 
for pond or swamp trapping in the early 
fall months, gives better results than the 
steel trap. 

I have noticed that the muskrat has a 
great tendency to climb up out of the 
water on any object that happens to be 
lying in the shallow water near his haunts. 

he steeltrap when set on these bare ob- 
a is entirely too conspicuous for his 

king. 

Upon noticing them playing around 
and over a short piece of log of a large 
diameter I conceived the idea of 4 barrel 
trap which I have used with amazing suc- 
cess. 

I took a barrel of fairly tight cooperage 
and cut a square hole in the middle of 
the side about six by eight inches. On 
each side, a little below half way down, 
from the hole in the top I nailed cleats 
made from two-by-fours. On these cleats 
I built a small platform around the barrel 
just large enough to float it squarely half 
way out of the water. Of course both 
heads of the barrel were left intact. 
After placing the barrel in the water, 
a in the vicinity of some muskrat 

ouses; and letting it half fill with water 
I dropped in some halves of apples, car- 
rots and some corn for bait. I then 
— in just enough saw-dust to make 
the water in the barrel resemble a solid 
substance. 

On seeing the barrel the muskrat im- 
mediately climbs on top and then as he 





get the bait. 

I find one good advantage is that one 

rat does not discourage others from 

coteng and one never gets away.— 
. 5. 8. 


TRAPPING THE RACCOON 
The thing that I have discovered about 
raccoons that helps me most when trap- 
ping them is the fact that above all other 
1abits they are most curious. I have seen 
a raccoon scramble upon the sides of a 
slippery rock trying to get to some 
glistening icicles that hung twenty feet 
above and bits of broken mirror that I 
threw into shallow water have been fussed 
over and pawed about just for the sheer 
wonder that the bright pieces of glass 
make when they sparkled in the water. 
Bright pieces of tin or glass will also at- 
tract raccoon when placed in six inches of 
water. A trap set nearby and also in the 
water makes a set that will catch ‘coon 
as often as a baited set. 

The raccoon tames most easily, even 
old ones will soon learn that you mean 
them no harm when in captivity and will 
like the home you offer them as well as 
the woods. For this reason they often 
visit places where humans have been, like 
a campfire. A raccoon will search about 
such a place seeking for scraps that have 
been left much like a dog hunts the back- 
yard. In the fall catch several fish of any 
kind and dress them on a log where you 
think raccoon will be passing. Set your No.2 
trap on one end of the log. You may have 


is very curious and unafraid; drops in to | P 
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be carefully located so that it will be level 
with the surface of the nd but need 
not be covered with earth. Find two or 
three large armfuls of brush and small 
dead sticks and © them upon the tra 
being very careful not to spring it. Touch 
a match to the brush and when it has 
burned away you will have a fine raccoon 
set. Sprinkie scraps of cheese, chicken 
heads or fish in the smoldering ashes. 

Den trees of the raccoon family should 
never be cut for this destroys their breed- 
ing places and will eventually kill out all 
the raccoons from your locality. However, 
it is perfectly all right to find such a tree 
and then set your traps near by. Generally 
the den tree is near water and probabil 
you may be able to see where the pat 
is that leads to the shore. A trap placed 
in this path should never be baited. Where 
this path into the water a trap may 
be set under the surface of the water and 
will make a dependable set. 

The track of the raccoon is a t deal 
like that of a small child, one foot being 

















laced sligt.tly ahead of the other and the 
jumps about twenty inches long. Where 
these are found in mud you mey set a 
trap with assurance that a ’coon willresult 
in your set. No bait is better than frogs 
or fish but these should not be placed too 
near the trap. Three or four feet away is 
best because you do not attract the rac- 
coon’s attention to the trap but see that 
it is placed where he will likely step when 
seeking to get the bait. 

The fur of the raccoon should be taken 
off and stretched square, being an excep- 
tion to most skins. Never put salt or 
alum on a green pelt and cure it where 
there is no artificial heat. No neck piece 
will be more popular this fail than the 
raccoon and so it will be the highest that 
it has ever been in price.—F. E. B. 





HEDGE AS LINE FENCE 
Please let me know if the owner of land 
adjoining mine can take half of the hedge 

sts in my fence, it being a line fence.— 
C. 8., Mo. 

Fences on property lines are the joint 
property of the adjoining owners, and 
neither can impair nor destroy a line fence 
without the consent of the other. If 
materials are taken out of a hedge fence 
on the line they should be divided, ex- 
cepting that, where the fence is divided 
for the purpose of trimming, posts taken 
from the hedge should go to the owner 
keeping up that part of the fence. How- 
ever, if your neighbor has done nothing 
toward trimming the hedge, I do not 
believe that the neighbor is entitled to 






















¢ love Set 
nonce Montho-Nows Seive os 2S. 
VW. S Supply Co. See 70 
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Don’t overlook the Advertisement 


to cut out a place on the log to set the! take any of the material removed by you 
trap so that its jaws will be level with the! jn the process of trimming. You would not 
surface and be sure to cover it with moss/| be entitled to remove so much of the 
or dead stuff that is handy. Do not stake hedge as to destroy the usefulness of the 
the trap but hitch it to a small log or hedge as a line fence, unless your neigh- 
heavy limb. | bor consents. 

Another good set for raccoon is the 
campfire set that is made by first setting 
your trap in a likely piace and then burn- 
ing a pile of brush over it. The trap must 
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321-323 ~-325-327 N. MAIN ST. 


WHAT 
UR SHIPPERS 
SAY 


tH. M. Mitchell, Page, Wash., says: “I shipped furs for 25 years and this is the 
first time I ever got twice as much as I expected.” 


Louis Erickson, Kasota, Minn., says: ‘‘Received my check; I am more than 100% 
satistied.”’ 


Carson Nassell, Rockport, Ill., says: ‘‘I have shipped you seven bunches last year 
and I found out that MAAS & STEFFEN is the best FUR house in the world to ship to.”’ 


Fred Peterson, Roosville, B. C., Canada, says: ‘I got $27.00. more for the same 
number of skins from you than I received from the other two houses I shipped to at 
the sume time.”’ 


W. E. Leach, Marble, Mont., says: “Am more than 1 with returns; have 
recommended you "to everyone whom I know buys or traps FUR 


Claude Skelton, Beaver Lake, B. C., Canada, says: ‘“‘I promise you all my furs 
hereafter; alxo will recommend and persuade everyone to ship to you. A continuation 
of your policy should give you all the furs in B. C., Canada.”’ 


Jno. R. Gibson, Horton, Ala., says: ‘‘You surely surprised me on my last shipment. 
You gave me more than I thought you ever could get out of them.’ 


0. M. Baker, Linn Co., Ore., says: ‘‘Your returns are perfectly satisfactory; my 
grading was $42.00 and your check $42.20—many thanks.’ 


N, M. Traffas, Sharon, Kans., says: ‘I am sending you a box of furs again, as you 
treated us better than any other company last year. 


S&S. A. Stein, White Horse, B. C., says: ‘Through your outlet I have been able to 
buy most all Furs on the Yukon this year. Keep me posted this coming season.’ 


Mr. J. R. McKee, Leoodore, Ida., says: ‘‘Received your check and can say that you 
are the most liberal graders that I have ever shipped to.”’ 


John J. Courts, Greenville, Cal., says: ‘‘I got your returns. I shipped Furs for the 
last 20 years and this is the first time I ever got such big returns—about 20% more 
than I expected.”’ 


Henry Schumacher, Cedarburg, Wisc., says: ‘‘I buy furs in this.state and for the 
last five years have been selling to you; often tried many other houses, but could not 
get within 25% of what you pay for any lot, so I always had to send them to you. You 
get all hereafter.’ 


H. McFalridge & Son, Stephensville Crossing, Nfid., says: ‘‘We are pleased to note 
that we have at last got in touch with a reliable firm in the Fur business; have always 
dealt in Furs but never was treated fair by others.”’ 


ALL FUR PRICES Are Higher Now 
Than At Any Time Last Season 


We will send to all readers of this paper FREE OF CHARGE, the most instructive 
book ever published on FUR-BEARING ANIMALS, containing such valuable topics as 
“How to trap successfully,’"’ ‘“‘How to grade furs,’’ “How to stretch and prepare skins 
for the market,”’ “The history of fox farming,’’ which includes “‘How to start a fox 
ranch or fur farm,"’ etc. The book is vividly illustrated with pictures of the most 
ry rtant fur-bearing animals, in their natural colors and surroundings. We have only 

ited number of these books on hand for FREE dietribution. Bend coupon today—now, 
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IT 1S BETTER TO SHIP YOUR FURS TO 
MAAS-STEFFEN NOW THAN TO LATER 
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r 2 MAAS AND STEFFEN, INC., 
STANDARD FUR HOUSE. 
Dept. A, St. Louis, Mo. 


Gentlemen:—Please send me FREE BOOK 
ng and Fur 
keep me posted throughout the 
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Get a Guaranteed 
Check For YourFURS 


Ship direct to Judd Pur Co., Chicago, the 
Best Fur House in ‘the Grent Central 
Market—and get a Guaranteed Check fur 
all yoor furs—a printed and signed gvarantee 
that protects you and thousands of other 
trappers in U.S. and Canada, Here no com- 
mission charges or grading fees come out of 
your check You get it all—by return 
mall. You also get the benefit of 
Jus Standard System 
of Higher Geading 
which means — mone m your 
pocket. Ship to Judd. Have the satiefaction 
of dealing with a reliable house. Get more 
monez by return mail, and a Guaranteed 
Over $1,000,000 Capital. 
Investigate! 
WRITE TODAY for Extra Profits Fur 
Price List and exclusive information on the 
fur market And Ship Now to 


JUDD FUR CO 
11193 —West 35th Street Chicago, tm. 












val PAYS BIG MONEY FOR 


=) FURS 


We quote ex and pay what we q 

Furs are hich ou get more actual cash b os 

ping to OHSMAN betteral! round satisfaction, 

we want the best and are willing to pay well to get 
em. 

WE GRADE LIBERALLY—PAY PROMPTLY 
Our assertment will please you. An honest val- 
uation and quick Rayment isocrpolicy, Wecharge 
no comm) n. @ pay transportation and send 
money same day furs reach us. Write for price- 


list and tags free. 
WE TAN YOUR HIDES 
We buy your horse hides, cow 
hides, calf skins, ete. ,andassure 
ou highest market value. 
your cow and horse hides 
te & coats, robes, etc., 
at eee saving price 2. Be sure 
qos our free catalog, hide 
ations and shi pping tags. 
3 ncarest o! 


Sarceoad itieathdeesesene 
OHSMAN & SONS CO. 

Dept. 101 Dept. 101 Dept. 101 

Quincy, 1, Cedar Rapids, lows. Mankato, Minn. 


Tee Trappers: 


Ship Your FursTo 
\SWINGLE 











AT LINCOLN, NEB 


Big money 
sure this 
season! Fur 
prices high- 
est ever 
known! Get most net 
money by shippir 1g to 
Swingle, His policy is “small 


margin, large volume”’—he 
epiit te hisprofit with the trapper. 


FREE teronr. write 


Swingle is the largest fur buyer, 
Lincoln the greatest fur market, in 
the Central West. To keep you post- 
ed on market conditions we print — 
“Great Central Fur Market Re; 
—accurate, valuable. It is 4 
Write for this Report and Price List, 
Cc. W. SWINGLE & Co. 


3 227Se. Hh St. 
we TAN cow ant } 0 Sh Bt cine and Comet, eb. 
Catalog semi Lree va request, Write for tnis Catalog today, 
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WINTER WORK ON THE FARM 

The farmer who is a land owner is never 
out of profitable work at any seasqn if he 

wishes it. The work is cf necessity more 
desultory in winter than in summer and is 
often classed as odd jobs. We usually put 
off a job of fence building until winter if 
possible. In our locality the ground does 
not freeze perm anently hard enough to 
yrevent the setting of posts, a job that is 
Dest done in winter as it is one of the hard 
tasks of the farm. 

We have some inside shop work that 
can be done in really cold weather if a 
stove is set up to warm the room. We are 
inclined to take time to do things well in 
winter when field work does not press us. 
We get out doubletrees and singletrees 
and have them curing for the time of need. 
There are bolts needed in the tools and a 
thousand little repairs we will wish done 
next summer and which we can do at our 
ease during the idle time in winter. 

While not exactly work, we suggest that 
winter is a good time to acquire nforma- 
tion on any subj we wish to pursue. 
We can add wfitten imstruction to ex- 
perience gained by contact and use. The 
man with a car can get a lot of useful in- 
formation from a book on the gas engine or 
it may be one on his particular car. The 
winter can be made a very profitable time 
if we make it so, or it can be frittered away 
in idleness. We welcome winter as a time 
of rest and a time to learn useful things. 
—D. H., Kan. 


MAKING MOST OF WHAT WE HAVE 




























Continued trom page 16 
ion it. “Iowa Research Bulletin No. 49,” 
| issued in February, 1919, deals with this 
subject and is said to be the most recent 
and complete work on crown rust. 
That bulletin is free for the asking. There 
are thousands of farmers in the central 
west who have suffered heavily from crown 
rust during the past season. EXvery farmer 
would do well to get all the information 
he ean on the subject and be ready for the 
next planting season. If we can learn as 
much about the crown rust and its ally, 
the buckthorn as we have in the past few 
years about the black rust and its ally the 
varberry, we shall have aided materially 
in arming ourselves against unexpected 
attacks from diseases that are causing 
thousands of dollars damage to the farm- 
ers in the grain growing states. 

My experience in the investigation of 
this oat crown rust has led me to wonder 
more than ever why so few farmers take 
advantage of the information which the 
| state experiment stations are ready to 
| send out for the asking. A farmer will 

raise a big howl about being taxed sor a 
| township high school when he has no chil- 
dren of his own to b> benefited by such a 
| school yet he will pay state and gevern- 

| ment taxes, part of which go to the main- 
tenance of the state and government agri- 
cultural departmentsand never say a word 
| about it and never ask those departments 

a single question, when in a host of cases 
| they could give him information and ad- 
| vice that would save him a great deal of 
money. We pay taxes for the support of 
| those institutions so why not use them 
| and get our money’s worth? Personally, 
I have used them many times to great 
advantage. 

A few years ago when farming in the 
south the hearty cooperation ro advice 
|of the state experiment station carried 
}many of us past dangerous places that 
would have meant ruin for us if it had not 
'been for that cooperation. A couple of 
| years ago some sort of blight hit the. hard 
| maple trees in the section where my home 
in Illinois is located. People Senerane 
frightened, thinking the trees were going 
to die, and lots of them cut down their 
trees. I sent samples of leaves and 
| branches to the state and government ex- 
periment stations. The state station 
didn’t know what the trouble was and 








came out and said so honestly. The Uni- 





TRAPPERS: 


THE PRICE WE QUOTE /; ' 
IS THE PRICE 


demand is 
heaviest ‘in fur history. 


Our prices are Guaranteed. 


SEND US YOUR FURS 


One shipment will convince 

you that it pee to do busi- 

ness with the EAGLE FUR COMPANY. 
We pay the highest prices for all kinds 
of furs. Our grading is honest and reli- 
able. Every skin shipped us—one or a 
thousand—is carefully handled by fur 


experts. 

WE CHARGE NO COMMISSIONS 

p mag le cha no commission whatsoever 
44 


spot day you 
received. : 

Mail A Post Card Today. 
Before shipping a sing! fur to anyone, send 
poets asco Se . FFRER. Bar tn and shipping 
worth money to every fur shipper. 


FAGLE FuR [b: 


ST.LOUIS.MO.. U.S.A. 


MAIN & MARKET STS. DEPT. 2 


® MONEY 


“FURS 


HIDES PELTS WOOL 


IN FURS 


IMS MILLAN FUR & WOOL CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS MINN. 


The Old Faithful For House of SQUARE 
anal, MASON ptt nag ys —- 
Gil waiting orders. Dop-O/-The-Market et Prices 


ny Bae 
ee Ever Lo gy 
y expert ers. 
Gest DEMAND inallhisters” Never betere 
have pe Ty, been so big. 

Get your of fur money NOW. 

Our new book, p arapping for Profit 
end Sport”, price! 


, 
E. W. BIGGS &co. 
83 Square Dealing. 
514 Bices Bide. Kansas Clty, Mo. 





vertisements. 


an index to reliable dealers. 



























Wake up to your big oppor- 
tunity and ship your raw furs 
to S& B where highest prices 
are always paid. 


RAW FURS 


Thousands of satisfied ship- 
pers know that the S & B 
policy assures big money for 
the season’s catch. 

Write today for the S & B 
price list. It points the way 
to more money for your raw 
furs. 

Price list on request 
STRUCK & BOSSAK, Inc. 
142 West 28th Street New York City 
Buyers also of Ginseng and Golden Seal 
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FUR PRICES 
YOU CAN TRUST 


Zhousande of know 
, Steere be 
wre promise. You 


quickly. to bet 

























Catch Fish, 


Eels, )~: ts i 
other fu aa | 
i yaaze ms hamberas 

New, Foldin 

ches them alike aay 


silanes. |W ‘on base aoe baie chinese St 
Gregory, Dept. 11, Lebanon, 
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AIREDALE DOGS 


Thorongh bred 
circulars free. 





Great watch. stock, 





Dupptes at farmer's 
S F. SPRAG 
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ted States Department of Agriculture re- 
ferred my letters and samples to the 
experiment station at Brown University 
and they conducted cultures from the 
diseased leaves and carried on an investi- 
tion that took nearly an entire summer. 
art of their investigation was a question- 
naire as to soil conditions, weather condi- 
tions during the past year or two, whether 
there were gas mains along the streets, 
whether or not the streets were oiled or 
paved and a host of other questions. I 
answered them all to the best of my abil- 
ity and then I got my report on the 
mples I had sent. 
ey told me that the trees were not 
diseased, nor were they affected by in- 
sects. We had had a very dry summer 
following a very wet cold one, and I was 
—_— that the condition of the trees 
had been caused by extremes in weather 
conditions folowing one another, and that 
in all probability the trees would leaf out 
in a normal way the next season. This 
they did, and there has been no trouble 
since, and the people who cut down those 
big hard maples that were a lifetime in 
growing were more than chagrined. 

At another time the grape vines becpme 
badly affected with several fungus dis- 
eases. Once more people began to use the 
ax. Many vines were cut out, but once 
more I sent samples to the department 
of agriculture and got bulletins on the 
grape that” explained, what the diseases 
were and how to prune the vinesand spray 
them to restore them to health. I followed 
the advice 1 got and have been getting 
good crops of healthy grapes from my vines 
ever since, while the people who would 
not take the trouble to find out what was 
the matter and how to remedy the condi- 
tions, have either cut down their vines or 
are getting poor, diseased fruit or none at 
all. 


In many other cases I have used the 
federal or state departments of agriculture 
to good advantage and have helped my 
friends and neighbors by eign my infor- 
mation with them, or telling them where 
and how they can secure the information 
for themselves. 

In the:case of the black rust of wheat 
and the barberry bush I was the first in 
my region to look into the matter. My 
correspondence with the state experiment 
station led to my being asked to look after 
barberry eradication in my township, with 
the result that a campaign was conducted 
in which we got rid of most of our barberry 
bushes and reduced our wheat rust to 
less than one percent, according to an 

experiment station expert who inspected 
our ano just at harvest time. Some 
2 pry districts where eradication 
not en place showed every stalk 
rusted. And this was in 1918 when the 
world cry was for wheat and bread. Did 
it pay to ask the experiment stations a few 
uestions? It most surely did. Why 
don't more farmers make use of these 
stations? Their work is conducted with 
the money we pay for taxes; these stations 
and bureaus are there to serve us, so why 
not make all the use of them that we can? 

I think every farmer should use these 
stations at every opportunity. Personally 
I should like to see their bulletins couched 
in a little more simple language, leaving 
out a lot of high sounding, technical names 
and terms, nd boiling down the informa- 
tion into a simple language that every 
farmer and farmer’s family can under- 
stand and apply. But even if we can not 
quite make out the meaning of a lot of 
technical names, we can at least get the 
general drift of the bulletins and we can 
apply to our affairs that part Of the ma- 

which we think suited to our condi- 
tions in such a manner as to bring us all a 
great deal of benefit and profit. 

Let’s all make more use of our state 
and federal agricultural departments. Our 
taxes help to maintain them, their service 
is free for the asking. Let’s all help our- 





selves to it for our own benefit and profit. 











GUARANTEED PRICE LIST 


Furs to Prouty, Cash 
to You!—Ship Now! 


You always play safe when you dispose of 
our furs the Prouty way. Our Guaranteed 
rice List keeps you posted on the highest 

market prices for your furs. It guarantees 

you more money as the market goes up; no 

Jess than the prices listed if the market goes 

down, It covers every emergency, and gives 

you the benefit, mo matter how the market 
acts from day to day, or from hour to hour- 


Highest Fur Prices Guaranteed 
Let Prouty’s help you make this the most profitable 
fur-year you have ever had. It pays to concentrate 
our entire catch in the one market where the most 
urs are consumed, and no market in the world needs 
such big —— and can pay such high prices as 
the New York market. 
Prouty is nationally recognized as the oldest fur 
house in New York, the Fur Market of the world. 
Established nearly "half a century ago, backed by 
ample capital and tremendous resources, the house 
of uty is the logical ovtiet for your entire fur 
catch. No other organization in New York or else- 
where, is able to give you such consistently high 
rices for your furs. Spot cash is the rule of 
Prouty. 
Ask your bank about us! Ask other shippers! Inves- 
tigate! Then try us on your next catch and you'll 
try mo other! 


Ship to Prouty once and you'll 
ship to Proaty always! 

J. L. PROUTY’S SONS, INC. 
Dealers in Raw Furs, Ginseng Roots, 
Golden Seal, etc. 

382 West Broadway, New York City 


TakeNo € Dy 


Chance you ship your 
pelts elsewhere, make sure 
which house pays highest 
prices. We invite you, Mr. 
Trapper, to compare our 
prices with prices of other 
concerns. Send for our lat- 
est price list to-day and be 
convinced! 

















Our lron-Clad 
GUARANTEE 


We guarantee sat- 
isfaction on every 
shipment — large 
or email. 


FREE 


Send at once for 
our price list and 
chiopas ty *. They 
Shecks are 

mailed the same day 
your fay are re re 


Because of the rising 

market, itis necessary 

more than ever before 
for you to be absolutely 
sure of the house you ship 
to. Our reputation is at- 
tested to by thousands of 
permanent shippers. You 
also will become a Porter 
shipper and booster after 
your first shipment to us. 


Chas. S. Porter, Ine. 


127 West 27th — pa ee oe 
Bookseat FREE, 


‘ou can Now learn 
A art of moun’ 


R08, ANIMALS, TANNING Learn 
Gants vinta, Mefeaeet 
".w.Seneet of fasidereey 3.52% at ead 


pag pe pe if you 


STAMMER 


ee book on Stam. 









Benjamin N. Bogue, 1411 Bogue Building, Indianapolis 
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Being manufacturers, we pay 
more for furs, selecting the 
best for our own workshops. 
Grade liberally, pay promptly 
gs you a square deal. WE 
PAY TRANSPORTATION 
CHARGES. 


WE CHARGE NO COMMISSION 


You get every cent of value of your furs 
with no deductions, Wesend your money 
same days we get furs. Ship what you 
have. We'll prove we pay MORE. Write 
for price-list, market news and tags, NOW. 


AMERICAN FUR & TANNING CO. 
Dept, 20 Mason City, lowa 




















SAVE RABBIT SKINS 
It has probably not occurred to ve 
many people that rabbit skins are wort 
money, especially now that there is a fur 
shortage facing the country. The unprec- 
edented demands for furs occasioned dur- 
ing the war served to use up all the avail- 
Your Chance Now to able surplus and it further encouraged 
a g | trappers to trap the country short in order 
~ MAKE BIG MONEY ga it — advantage of the high prices. 
- SS This and the fact that furriers have 
a oa tes eek peewee Rock ele —" — found many ways in which te utilize rab- 
oe all other Western Pure are selling in Denver this bit skins has caused them to bring good 
COLORADO is the Closest gg | Prices for the last two years and there is 
® ner Wenn fee |every reason to believe that the demand 
@ Weserm few Fur se gor | Te Sears ago a well known fur h 
wo years ago a well known fur house 
> STEPHENS ---R-IL « a | = one dollar each for prime rabbit skins. 
. At Py yp ty -- LE TS 5 @ (it paid about half that amount for the 
ete. your tows than any other Lnportant « wild rabbit —. These furs are used for 
* Set AT FACTORY PRICES. a number of purposes, the chief use being 
Baits and al caeeagpans pale Sreve, Animal @ | for collar and cuff ornaments ‘and to line 
=e prices. Write toda for Bie. Tictrated, Trap ® | coats and other articles for cold weather 
m Sure fat?atk pack ato eosernig™ w@ | Wear. They arealao used on mittens, caps 
* E. A. Stephens & Co. @ | stances. the pelt of the domesticated rab- 
a DRADO, U. S. A. bit is used for makiag door mats. 
The hair ircm the wild rabbits and from 
Belgian hares is used in making,expensive 
: a felt hats wile the skin is used by glue 
manufacturers in glue making. In some 
instances the skins are used for thongs and 
feFtele} Aeky other purposes. 
These uses and the increasing demand 
CET HONEST for them make it worthwhile for every 
ee fr 7.Vill ie person to save rabb*t skins teken during 
the cold months of the year when they are 
Oo “prime.” 
en policy is “A Square The hide, however, must be taken off 
oe to Every Shipper”. properly if it is to sell readily. ‘The fur- 
douct usteemein Ware gicte, ond riers demand that it be taken off cased, 
eame day your furs ereressived and pay that is, without slitting it up the belly. 
highest market price for all kinds. In order to remove the pelt cased, han; 
and otes pave years of exper- the rabbit up by the hind legs and suspens 
whee ee each hind foot from a separate string o1 
WE KEEP YOU POSTED thong so as to spread them well apart. 
Get our price list. Shipping Cut the skin around the first joint of the 
end traep re, informatica SEN hind legs. Then slit it down to the vent 
rite today. along the inside of the leg. Do this with 
both legs. This will give you an opening 
now running from the first joint of one leg 
down to the vent and then up the other leg 
to its first joint. Strip the skin from the 
hind legs and disengage it from the tail 
bone. Tt is now possible to pull the skin 
down over the rabbit’s body towards the 
head with slight effort. It will come off 
like a glove pulled off wrong side out. 
Pull it right on down over the front legs, 
then take your finger and pull the le 
loose from the hide. It can be done with- 
ay | out the aid of a knife. 
| ‘Then cut the skin neatly around the 
rabbit’s neck and your work is done. It 
é | must be stretched over a board or a metal 
Ws, pay to prices for your furs—record-breaking stretcher, flesh side out just as it comes off 
money instantly. Grade fairly and liberally: ies oe ' the animal. It is then hung up in a shady 
ee | place to dry and no more thought need be 
FREE tags and free wire AF iven it. Rabbit —~ are prime from 
Wire Stretchers Writeauickly. Delay may loseyou Ht) November to March of each year. 
— H. SHULMAN & Co. | If you are raising domesticated rabbits, 
: ome City. tows Bi be sure to saye the pelts by all means. 
They are in much demand by furriers for 
WE PAY A PREM | U inal “coney” (rabbit) furs and are a 
' desirable as they have a very tough pelt. 
ON SELECTED FURS [pee 
TRAPPING THE WOLF 
. Just at this time, when wolves are not 
only increasing in numbers in the West, 
but are encroaching upon territory not 
heretofore supposed to be infested by 
them, it is well to take a few by 
trapping and thereby rid the country of 
a pest while getting a profit from the skin. 
With the exception of the fox the wolf 
| is the most suspicious of our wild animals, 
and is difficult to trap. His intelligence is 
almost human, and he _ successfull 
matches his cunning against the shrewd- 
ness of man 
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SCH BROTHERS 
Dept. 22 MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 





THE HIGH DOLLAR FUR HOUSE 


¥ afiord t6 sell a single fur 
pr hi aa ht baa a 
° ’ your re this 
FA AE We stand on our 


hold goods separate subject to approval. Play 
safe ani ship your “urs to the old reliable ” 


HARDER FUR CO., Direct Handlers of Furs, 


ay ny = Pa a NM 
GENRY STREIFF FUR CO., tar wouRoe. wis. 


AFURS WANTED 


We Want Your Catch This Year. Furs ~ 
are high. 
















» remittance. Higt price 
tan ail binds ine robesand coats— 
Write For -atalogue 
LaCROSSE FUR & HIDE CO. 
210 So. Front St.,LaCrosse, Wis. 


At Top 








We pay the top for all kinds and keep you 
_ Big money for you. Write us now 
or prices and FREE shipping tags. 
MARX-ABROBAMS FUR & WOOL COMPARY, Inc. 
Dept. K, 816 W. Main St., Louisville, Kentucky 























The best ‘sétting for a wéIf WS Made) 
from @ wagon, and in the wagon should 
be carried the bait, a blanket or piece of 
canvas, digging tools for removing the 
dirt and the traps and clogs. The traps 
should be as large as No. 4 with double 
springs, and the clogs should weigh 
30 pounds. The bait may be the carcass 
of a freshly slaughtered animal, or any 
yart of it. The head of the animal or the 
ide should be dragged behind the wagon 
in order to entice the wolves along the 
trap line. Gloves should be used by. the 
trapper, and if possible a bucket of blood 
from the slaughter pen should be carried 
along. An animal that has recently died 
will be as well for bait as aslaughtered one. 

If possible select a trail leading to water 
holes. Tie the head of a dead animal or 
any part of a carcass or even a dead 
rabbit to a rope and let it drag. Make 
_ set in a smooth place in the trail. 

When the wagon has been driven past, 
get out with tools and trap, spread the 

lanket on the ground, and when the soil 
has been dug out place it on the blanket. 
Make one hole large enough to contain 
the trap and another by the side of the 
trail to hide the clog and chain. When the 
trap is set and in the hole you have dug 
for it, place a piece of moss or a tuft of 
grass under the pan so that it will yield to 
the pressure when stepped upon, then 
cover with earth till the surface is smooth 
and level. The pan of the trap should be 
half an inch under ground. If you have 
the blood it will be well to dip the trap 
in it or rub with a piece of fresh meat, be- 
fore covering. 

When thru making the set, remove all 
surplus soil after everything has been 
covered, by carrying it away or putting 
it along with the bl: anket into the wagon. 
Seatter three or four pieces of meat about 
the trap. It will be well to set three or 
four traps within a few feet of one another, 
and always make the ground just over 
them perfectly smooth, by brushing with 
a cow’s tail or piece of hide of some animal. 

In the timber a good setting is to bury 
a piece of meat between two small trees 
that are not more than two feet apart, 
and set the traps one on each side. Re- 
move the soil and set the traps as recom- 
mended in setting from wagon. A place 
surrounded by weeds, bushes or rocks 
makes a good natural retreat for the 
animals, and an excellent place to set a 
trap. 

Where an animal has been killed and 
peeey devoured the wolves may be 
successfully trapped if care is taken not to 
arouse their suspicion. Set the traps 
fifteen to eighteen inches from the car- 
cass and bury them as before, removing 
every particle of surplus soil that has 
been disturbed. 

Traps should never be staked but al- 

attached to a drag. with hooks at- 
tached or with nails driven in it. A wolf 
will often break a trap or chain or even 
tear its leg off when the trap is fastened to 
ast ke. ith the clog it will not go far, 
and may be easily trailed if there is a 
hoo or something of the kind to make a 
well defined trail. 

Skin a wolf just as you would a beef, 
and stretch the hide on a board where it 
can dry in the shade. Remove all surplus 
flesh from the hide.—H. F. G., Mo. 


Manual of Tree Diseases, by W. H. 
Rankin—This is an authoritative treat- 
ment of the most commonly studied tree 
diseases and their control. The discus- 
sions of these diseases are grouped into 
chapters under the common name of the 
tree affected and the chapters are arranged 
oF ag an The species of trees affect- 

, the geographic distribution and the 
symptoms oft he various diseases are pre- 
sented in full. The work provides a good 
descriptive guide for the diagnosis of tree 
diseases and general methods of their con- 
trol where control measures have been 
worked out. Price $2.50 
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ANN\ eds 
ss Ui ke thousands upon thousands of others, 
you too can bea ‘satisfied Fur shipper if you will ship 
your Furs direct to “SHUBERT.” Prices are higher 
than ever before. 


< It’s up to you to get the full mar- 
Z “wR ket value for every skin you ship. 

™ WOR ~s 7x SS ~ Don’t be misled by high quotations. 
awe Lf ¢ SS ~S SS It’s not the prices quoted in a price 
We = list that count—it’s the amount of 
se OK the check you receive that either makes 
A you smile or swear.. “SHUBERT” checks 
coe : : will make you smile, That's why Fur ship- 
~ pers never change after they have once given 

+ ~ “SHUBERT” a trial. Join the happy crowd 
SS} of satisfied Fur shippers. Ship your Furs direct 

Sis) to “SHUBERT.” Vou take no risk. “The 
Sj Shubert Guarantee’’ protects you absclutely. 
Why not give “SHUBERT” a trial today? # 


» A.B. SHUBERT, 'N<. 


s 
Yj, 































































25-27 W. AUSTIN AVE.DEPT. 37 CHICAGO U.S.A. 
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léGuarantee to Pay Highest Prices. = 
The least you owe yourself is to get the most for 
your pelts and a squere deal. Send for our free 
price list and find out how liberally we pay. Our 
33 years experience is your guarantee of gener- 
ous, honest grading. Don’t wait! You might 
neglect it. It's important for us both, Send usa 
= today for a oe list. 
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WANTED in Ang Business qoenty- 

Ma. RAW FUR SHIPPER— five years of Fur Business in 
Wee want your raw furs. Put New York Always DE- 
n assortment on them and PENDABLE, -ELIABLE. and 










mail us a copy. If we cannot net PROGRESSIVE. ' Mr. George Singer 
yoo = neo ag ae expect, we Lg takes personal charge of each ship 
ment of raw furs sent to George 
Singer Fur Co. -thereay insuring each 
one of our shippers EXPE 2 and- 
lin, a on hich means TOP 
PRICES and JUSTG GRAD- 
ING, Always. Get on our 
mailing list at once and we 
wil] keep you posted thru- 
out the season. We pay 
q fve per cent extra on all 
J shipments of $50 or over. 


GEORGE SINGER FUR CO. 
Dep. B,220W. 28th St., N.Y. 
























” “The house to ship to- 
one of the oldest in the U.S, 
Most liberal mi grading 

oni, pact foo ks 
vic jor latest Price List 


Be it, Butler Co. 


142 WwW. 26 ST. NEW YORK. 
— LJ ee S&S 
ES A NTIS API 


Patronize our advertisers and save money 






Ship your furs bere. Our prices 
are record breaking high. We 
pay all your shipping charges on 3, 2, 
shipments of $20 and over. Oa 
shipments of $100 and over you get 5% ¢ 
additional and a liberal assortment. 
Pot your own valuation on. We will 
hold them separate on request. Pricelist 
and Trapper Guide sent free on request 


HARRY LEVY 2W.220an 
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ETTERS AND COMMENT 


eoneene 








This department of Letters and Comments is 
for our critics, favorable and unfavorable. The 
views herein expressed by our subscribers are 
not necessarily our views. We do not ask you to 
agree with them or with us. We will publish as 
many reasonable letters as our space will permit 





INTELLECTUAL DEFORMITY 
I notice in 5S. F. that you are for the League 
of Nations. Why is it the editors as a rule are 


highly educated—but have no reasoning power to 
back their education Now, Mr. Editor, are you 
really in favor f the League of Nati ma, Or are 

yu paid ut of the money gotten from the people 
+ the powers that be at Washington. Sir, when 
you load the League of Nations upon the American 
people you cut the throat of their republic, and 
you know it. If you don't know it you are an in- 
tellectual deformity The writer is a democrat 
and has been—up to the League of Nations—a 
great admirer of President Wilson, but Ican follow 
not need politicians at this 


him no longer. We do 
crisis which is coming down upon our beloved 
country. We need stateemen.—J. L. B., Kana. 


LIKES BOLD STAND 

I see some of your subscribers have quit because 
of your political stand; well, let them quit. The 
man who gets sore at you because of your political 
faith is certainly a sorehead. | am a socialist heart 
and soul, and proud of it, and I haven't any use 
for a man who would hide his polities. 1 only think 
the more of you for your boldness.—W. R. 7. 
Ohio. EL 
STRONG FOR AMERICANISM 

Look here, Mr. Editor, I have great pity for 
Mr. No Name of South Dakota, don't you? If you 
notice, the dog that yelps is always the dog that 
is hit. I am just as sorry for the 500,000 German 
women and children that died of starvation as is 
Mr. N. N. I have great reasons to be sorry. My 
dear mother and noble wife were both German 
and if | wanted another companion, I would go 
straight to Germany f find her I suppose Mr 
N. N. would have been well pleased if the blockade 
had been kept off so all of the women and children 
of Germany would have grown fat off the plunder 
their murderous husbands and sons were sending 
home from France and *slgiam after murdering 
men, women and children by the thousands. Mr. 
N. N. is mad. He says German Americans are in- 
sulted. I want to contradict him. I am German 
blooded, but, Mr. Editor, I want to tell you that 
I wish I stood on the west side of Mr. N. N. 
of So. Dax., just two seconds; I'll bet you he would 
find himself well on the way to Germany. Go 
ahead and say all you please for everything that is 
American and you will insult no German blooded 
Americans. You may call this too rank to print, 
but it is just a small part of my feelings.—C. 3 M. 


WANTS FARM JOB 
If you require the services next spring, by the 
year, of an all round corn, wheat, hogs and cattle 
i sober, steady permanent com- 





farmer, married, 
yetent to take charge, write E. B., care Successful 
Sensing 


Comment: We do not ordinarily publish such 
letters, but owing to the difficulty in securing farm 
help we have given space to the above and wil] 
forward letters to the writer.—Editor. 


WHY HE QUIT TEACHING 

I have been reading your articles on better pay 
for teachers and I want to say that I! approve 
entirely all that you say However, there is one 
phase of the subject which you do not touch and 
in my mind that is the one of more vital iniportance 
even than better salaries. I am one of those who 
have left teachingforfarming and my reasons may 
be of interest to you in your campaign for better 
schools. I taught in the high schools of a state 
which is know ] er the nation for its liberal 
salaries for teachers and the salary question was 
the least of my re r leaving. The one which 
stood out pred » impossibility of 
a teacher making a home. He generally enters a 
stranger and because of the manner 





sons f 


unately 


community 


of his employment ains an outsider always He 
must ne up f reelection every year and the 
action of school wrds is very uncertain so that 
he never can feel sure that he will be retained, from 
< ear to another. I have known school boards 
to let men i women go for no known reason, 
unless they be personal ones between the teacher 
und a urd me r others, and hire strangers 
their places. This uncertainty makes a man un- 
willing to invest ix perty and he must put up 
with renter quarters generally unsatisfactory and 
inconvenient ble snnot take the same interest 
in the community that a permanent resident feels 
H w pr fr 1 taking &n active part in 
< mun : suse he is considered an out- 
sider and a ns amd his position would be 
er nuch end rered if he should so much as 
expresa an opu na mmunity subject over 
w h there is a n of sentiment 
‘ regoing e principal reason I left teach- 
¢ as a life's worl There is another and more 
personal reason That is the custom of school 
suthorities to dictate to teachers along the line 
of personal matters as for instance, the location ot 
his home is Way f spending his spare time, etc 
hese are little annoying things which soon become 
bie ones when, as they sometimes are, carried to 


extre es 











_ Another disagreeable thing about a teacher's life 
is the fact that his salary is known to everyone a: 
everyone feels as he contributes to the teacher's 
salary, therefore he has a right to help him spend 
it. The teacher then is called upon to contribute 
to everything in which the community has an 
interest. The question of school athletics enters 
here and the teacher of course must support this 
and rightly, but when it is a case of a family man 
the item of tickets alone is a very serious one. In 
addition there are other school entertainments to 
which the teacher owes support and in some 
schools these items alone amount to a large sum 
yearly. If it stopped here it would not be so bad 
yut it doesn't. He is expec and sametimes com- 
pelled to support a number of affairs in the com- 
munity as club memberships, lectures, entertain- 
ments of all sorts, and charity work. He must meet 
all this in addition to his own interests as church 
support and lodge affairs. 

‘or these reaso: his salary altho fair, goes a 
very short ways for a family man is entirely 
inadequate. 

There is only one remedy that I know of and 
that is a nationalization of the school system where 
teachers are appointed for an indefinite term and 
made to feel as secure in their positions as other 
professional men are. Salaries should be better and 
then he should be allowed to be as independent as 
other men of his own standing are in the spending 
of his salary. Until these reforms are made, I see 
no hope of better teaching and better schools. I 
have watched the quality of men entering the 
profession in the colleges and have seen it decrease 
and I have noticed men who have been in it for 
years and found them lacking in certain masculine 
traits. Thi does not apply to all or to those with 
whom I am not familiar but in the cases I have met 
with, it applies as a rule withsome exceptions.— 
W. W. F., lowa. 

LIKES FOREIGN ARTICLES 

Your paper is getting better every year. James 
T. Nichols knows how to write right. I am very 
much interested in his foreign lands writings. 
liked his article about Belgium. : 

In a letter I received from Albert, King of 
Belgium he says that he shall never forget the at 
the American farmer played in rehabilitating 
gium. 

Hit the booze in every section you can. It has 
been a curse on earth; it has helped to produce 
rotten politics long enough.—H. N. R., Ill. 


SUGGESTS OWNERSHIP PLAN 

We helieve you have the interest of the farmers at 
heart, judging from the stand you take on all sub- 
jects of vital importance to life on the farm. 

With this in mind, I wish to write you concern- 
ing farm ownership for the young man without 
means but with ambition to own a farm home 
where he may work out his ideas of purebred live- 
stock produc‘ion and farm ma: nt, idgas that 
he has probably accumulated by reading farm 

pers, hearing institute speakers and sometimes 

”y attending agricultural college; ideas that seem 
to be right but not workable for a man without 
means. It seems that every generation must start 
at the bottom and work up, spending their best 
years getting the means necessary to accomplish 
something worth while only to find the? are no 
longer able to go on with the work they have barely 
started, but because of old age or bad health, must 
retire. 

Why can't it be made possible for the new genera- 
tion to start in where the past generation left off? 
Why isn't it practical for the man of means to start 
& young man on an equipped and stocked farm, 
selling it to him on terms and taking the 
layout for security? ow could he lose? 

The Federal Farm Loans help only the man of 
means and the poor man not at all. 

A discussion of this subject in the columns of 
8. F. would be helpful and interesting to a great 
many of us.—L. M. G., Nebr. 


WORTH TWICE THE PRICE 

As far as 1 am concerned you can double 
your subscription —_ for 8. F. and you would 
still be giving good measure and running over. I 
am a practical man, notinclinedtoflatteranybody, 
but a word of praise is not out ed mor because it 
helps to lubricate our feelings and actions toward 
each other. 

I would suggest that those who stop your ex- 
cellent paper on account of advocating temper- 
ance, soak their silly heads in a keg of whisky; 
they are not worthy to be classed with real in- 
telligent people who stand for the cause of 
righteousness, and do not deserve to share in the 
good reading that 8. F. dishes out to its family. 

Keep on and never mind the man with the 
grouch; the righteous man is mile high above him. 
—E. W., Ohio. 

WOULD DEPORT HIM 

In regard to the man that wrote the article 
“A German Protest,” it was surely a good thi 
that he didn’t sign his name. He should be beaded 
on the first freighter that was going in the direction 
of Germany and if he had any property, that 
should be taken for the trouble of exporting him 
and not allowed to put his foot on American soil 
again. This country was a God-send to the women 
and children of Germany and I think if the League 
of Nations is established it will be a God-send to 
Germany. This league should have in its by-laws 
that no nation should have compulsory law in 
regard to military training. [If this is prohibited 
there will not be half the standing army that there 
will be if permitted and our boys will not be abused 
and placed in prisons like they were in this service. 





















Would you be able to protect your 
family—if the danger came fo- 
night? You know you owe it to 
them to have a good revolver in 
yourhome, Don’t wait forthe emer- 
gency. Now is the time to buy an 


IVER JOHNSON 
avrowaric REVOLVER 


The safe revolver for the home. 
Safe because it can’t go off by 
accident. You can literally ‘“‘Ham- 
mer the Hammer.”’ Strong, dur- 
able, straight shooting—the Iver 
Johnson is the revolver for your 
home, 

Iver Johnson shotguns; too; are 
perfectly balanced, accurate, de- 
pendable, and conscientiously made 


throughout. 

Send for these Free Books 
A-"Revelvers™ B-"‘Bicycles” C-"Motercycies” 
If your dealer the I 

ohnson, send on ble eee po Prato —y 
'e will supply you through him. 


Iver Johnson’s Arms& Cycle Works 


717 Market Street nhen 
et 99 Cham Street 
San Francisco New York 







Iver Johnson Revolvers 
aresafe. You can 
“Hammer the Hammer” 


HIGH -GRADE INDOOR + 


CHEMICAL CLOSET, 





TRY IT 60 DAYS AT OUR RISK— 
MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED 
indoor 7 es os 2 
instal) 
in 15 minutes—rids you of the dan- 
sore. Gocguieste and foul odors 
privy. No plumb- 


oF Gunanalentehens 
ROYER MFC. CO., Bor 326 Janesville, la 


of the outdoor 
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They were not cared for as good as the mule and 
what does an officer care for a doughboy. They 
— —— seg but _ nave to buy the mule, 
so don't the army have only what is necessary. 
—D. H. 8., Ohio. 


SOCIALIST BUT NOT I. W. W. 

I am a socialist, a farmer and farm owner, but 
I have no desire to have you stop 8. F. i am 
heartily in accord with your policy favoring pro- 
hibition, the League of Nations, and your fairness 
in printing such articlesas the Plumb Plan, Pres. 
Wilson's St. Louis s h and Nichols’ article clear- 
ing Shantung question. The “Mysteries of Nutri- 
tion,” is valuable. 

I have no sympathy with I. W. W. or Bolsheviki 
terrorism, but I believe socialism is coming and 
that it will be of vast benefit to the farmer. 
Socialism in America will not take away either 
your ae or the small farm you can cultivate 
yourself. t will prevent any man from hiring 
another or making a profit from the other’s labor. 
—A. M. N., Mo. 


IN TROUBLE AGAIN 

I see you are in trouble again. Lost another 
Socialist. Too bad for him—he might have learned 
some good points out of this page that would have 
helped him. 

I am well acquainted with some socialists, in 
fact, | have sons-in-law who are socialist cranks. 
I would be just as proud of them if they were out- 
laws which in one sense of the word t ey are: I 
see E. F. N., Ill. says people want to make living 
and profit off of the socialist. The ones I know 
won't work for love or money. I see “no name,” 
South Dakota said “God didn’t understand German 
language.”’ Oh, He does. He knows their very 
thoughts. So maybe you can see why Helet them 
fare so badly. Please don't doubt God. He will 
take care of Germans if they will do right the same 
as you and I. 

will tell you how I think the difference between 
Kaiser Bill and socialist is. Bill would have whipped 
us and taken what we have if he could -and the 
socialists would take it, if they could without hay- 
ing to whip us which they can't do either way. 
—J.R. E., Ill 


FAVORS MILITARY TRAINING 

I enjoy reading the letters in Our Bulletin but 
some of them make me very much provoked as for 
instance the one from J. E. C. against compulsory 
military training. 1 hope people see that it wouldn't 
be taking their boys from them but that the 
Government. will be furnishing experts to train 
boys, not cnly to be able to defend themselves and 
their country if the necessity arose, but they would 
procure physical training and be taught habits 
that make for good health and better morals; also 
they would be taught good citizenship and loyalty 
to the U.S. A. We would be rid of the crop of 
slackers and people whose love and sympathies are 
for other countries, that we have been “blessed” (7) 
with in the past. 

Not only that, but they would be taught to read 
and write if their education had been neglected 
and those unable to speak English would be taught 
our language. Physical and mental defects would 
be corrected 45 much as possible, and many who 
would go thru life handicapped could be thankful 
for the help received from q necle Sam during the 
months of military training. 

Of course, many of the bad features of the train- 
ing camps which were unavoidable during our 
paration for our participation in the war wo 
ve eliminated in the permanent training camp. If 
the U. S. A. wants to help me train my two boys 
to be better men and better citizens I will receive 
the offer with many thanks.—Mrs. P. H. A., Minn. 


A REMINDER TO OFFICE HOLDERS 

I think the three first topics on Page 6 of the 
October issue, namely “Profiteering,”” “Profit 
Sharing for Labor,” and “Home Made Democracy,’ 
should be printed in large bold face t and 

p in conspicuous places in all public, state 
and federal office buildings, as a reminder of what 
they, office ho’! , are sent there for and what 
they ) eps get busy on—Am I afadical ?— 

» Pa. 


WANTS ALL SIDES 

I have been an interested reader of our Bulletin 
and ye ay! gg the —_~ given for 
stoppi the paper. stop’ every r 
that I did net agree with in all things I w id be 
without reading. For instance, I take farm papers 
pouenes in Kansas, Oklahoma, Punnaivenia, 
owa and Texas. Everything they publish is not 
adapted to my needs, but I get good ideas from all 
of them. I take northern, eastern and southern 
newspa Democrat, Republican, Socialist and 
Independent in . Why? Not that I agree 
with all of them but so I can get the other man’s 
viewpoint, and if I can look at a thing from all 
angles I thin« I am better qualified to choose the 
ae I don't believe in class legislation but legis- 
tion for the good of all classes. Let us not kick 
anyone out because he does not agree with us; 
none of us are infallible. This is the best Govern- 
ment on earth and let's all pull together to make 
it better. I am not stopping’S. F. What doesn't 
suit me may be just what the other fellow wants 
— 7 he doesn’t like may be just what I need. 


Would lixe a simple lace pattern every copy. 
Have several from it but they don’t come often 
one ‘children the d 

The chi enjoy the dot pictures and stories. 
—C. M., Ind. 


I saw in the July paper, and also in the last paper 
some articles about doctors who were healing 
crippled children. The doctor’s work is free, but 
— 18 — ‘ 

am @ mem of a large high school i will 
s y to interest the school in this work.—L. B, 
nn. 
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A Christmas Gift 
for All the Family 


S mother on your farm still working at night by sickly, eye- 
— lamp light?—Still doing housework by elbow 
power that others are doing by electricity? Is your farm 

work still being done without electric power—without running 
water—without the helpful brilliance of safe electric light? 

Now’s a good time to change—to have electric LIGHT 
and POWER. It’s easy. Just get together and make the 
family’s gift this year a 


TRACE MARK 


Silent ALAMO 











FARM ELECTRIC POWER AND LIGHT PLANT 


In the Silent Alamo ruinous vibration has been conquered. 
The awful rattle and bang have been extracted. tt runs 
quietly and smoothly without anchoring and without a special 
foundation. Thisis due to scientific balancing of weight 
combined with our Ide Super-Silent Motor—the only rotat- 
ing sleeve-valyve motor on any farm lighting plant—the 
motor that improves with use. 


Practically Trouble-proof 


Perfected pressure lubricating system delivers oil to every 
bearing surface under pressure. All working parts enclosed— 
dustproof. Automatic throttle governor controls motor 
speed—gives tapered charge to extra large plate batteries, 
insuring maximum life. When batteries are full motor stops. 
When oil gets low motor stops. When cooling water gets low 
motor stops. Nodanzerof burring a bearing or ‘scoring 
the cylinder. 

This plant positively requires no special foundation— 
no heavy anchoring. 


Write at once for the Silent Alamo book. Tells all about 
this wonderful, quiet-running piant—about our big battery 
equipment. In the meantime see a demonstration at the 
nearest Silent Alamo Dealer. Don’t wait. Write for this 
free book now. 


ALAMO FARM LIGHT COMPANY 


General Offices, 705 Tower Building, Chicago 
Factory at Hillsdale, Michigan 
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T was next to the lonesomest day in the year. Other homes 
were gay with Christmas grecnery and the music of 
children’s laughter. But this was no home, only an empty, 
empty house, where even the servants seemed to tread softly 
on the heavy rugs, for fear the sound of their footsteps would 
echo thru the emptiness. 

Dr. McLean himself felt the loneliness of it, as the trim maid 
led him to Mrs. Lanier’s room, and the memory of the roguish, 
little girl who in the old days had filled the house to overflowing 
with love and happiness, caused him to sigh wearily. But there 
was not a sign of this momentary sadness in his voice as he 
closed the door behind him and held out his hand to the slender, 
dull-eyed woman sitting rigid and tense on the edge of a#’chair 
drawn up close to the open fire. 

“Well, well, Margaret, how are you?” he inquired. 

She disregarded the genia) pleasantry of his greeting with a 
nervous shrug of her shoulders. 

“T want some more powders, Dr. McLean. You'll have to 

ive me morphine, or something—someway you'll have to 
Felp me thru tomorrow.” 

“Ts it that-bad, Margaret?” he asked her gently. 

‘If | were just dying,” she told him bitterly, “I wouldn’t 
care—I'd be glad, I think. But—it’s my mind.”” Her voice 
grew husky. “All the time I see little Alice, the way she looked, 
you know, all crushed.”’ She shivered and drew her chair closer 
to the fire. “I can’t sleep! 
I can’t stop thinking, can I? 
I’m about half insane now.” 

Dr. McLean laughed. | It 
was a nice, comfortable, re- 
assuring. laugh, the way one 
laughs at the groundless fear 
of a small child. But it did 
not deceive Margaret Lanier. 
Oh, no. She had heard him 
laugh that way before. 





“Please,” she begged, 
standing up and looking at 
him beseechingly, ‘you know 


it’s true! Can't you do any- 
thing to save me?” 

He locked at her again, at 
the dark shadows under her 
lusterless syes, at her slim, 
restless hands. He wasn’t 
laughing now. His shaggy 
gray brows were drawn down 
over his keen, narrowed eyes. 
. “[ ean’t do anything,” he 
growled, “because you are 
too pigheaded to take your 
medicine!”’ 

Mrs. Lanier gasped. “You 
mean—?”’ 

“Listen to me, Margaret 
Lanier, will you?’’ he boomed 
on, stamping around the 
room. “You are a spoiled 
baby. Until last summer you had everything you wanted, al- 
ways. Health and money and friends—” Suddenly his voice 
softened. “And then the loveliest child I ever saw.’ 

“And now,” she moaned, burying her gray face in her hands, 
“and now I—have 

“Your daughter is dead,” Dr. McLean hastened on sternly, 
“your grief is natural enough. But you are so selfish, so insanely 
selfish, that you have not thought of your husband—I’m 
mighty sorry for Tom—you haven’t thought of anyone but 
yourself. Look here, girl! If you could see what I see every day 

people, little children, suffering, starving, freezing to death. 
Bah! What do you know about life?” 

He stopped and shook his fist almost in her face. 

‘You think I ought to give you morphine, do you? You 
warm, cozy, petted, silly—little poodle dog!” he exploded. 

rhen at last the red flamed into her cheeks, «nd she sprang 
to her feet, with her eyes blazing, and faced him! She was very 
angry. 

“How dare you talk that way!” she cried. 

Dr. MeLean only grunted, but a close observer might have 
mistaken it for a sigh of relief. 

I'll talk any way I want to,” he snarled. “‘No, of course I 
haven't given you up. I'll stop in ain some time this eve- 
Uing, and for heaven’s sake, ihaetn. Tames your hair combed 
by that time!” 

An hour later Margaret Lanier stood looking out into the 
softly falling snow. Her slim body, under the trailing folds of 
silk, was tense. One white hand was clenched so that the nails 
bit into the seft palm. Somewhere a clock chimed, and before 
it stopped, she neard old Dr. McLean’s voice in the hall below, 
boisterous, rolicking, and following close upon it, mingled with 
it—children’s leughter. It was unbelievable. No child was 
there, of course. Tom, the servants, no one would permit such 
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a thing. For ever since little Alice had died, the sight of a 
child made her shiver. Had her last shred of reason gone? 
She went gg fy Then the sound came. again, and her 
heart began to t once more. She turned and ran to the 
stairway. On the landing she paused, staring with wide in- 
credulous eyes at the scene below. 

Tom Lanier, his fair face quite red with excitement, was ex- 
—_e with Dr. McLean, who was obviously ignoring him, 

whole attention being given to the task of divesting two 
rosy, squirming little boys of tiny overcoats and mittens. 

“I tell you, Tom Lanier,” the Doctor roared, straightenin 
up and shaking his fist under the young man’s nose, “I tel 
you these children shall stay here until “Thursday, and Alice 

got to brace up—” 

Then it was true. She was sane enough. She caught her 
breath with a moan and both men looked up to where she stood, 
leaning against the bannister. 

In three strides her husband had reached her. 

“Margaret dear,” he tried to explain, taking both her cold 
hands in his, “Dr. McLean had hoped—but if y. u feel this way 
about it—I knew it was the wrong idea. I'll take them straight 
back to the orphanage myself.” 

“Silence, young man! You'll do no such a thing,” stormed 
the old Doctor, looking very ferocious. 

Again he gave his attention to the children, who were look- 
ing around with eager, wist- 
ful eyes, not at all alarmed 

mg by his angry voice. _ 

y); h 22MIN “Good night, Dayid,’’ he 
——— | said cheerfully, to the older 
if ; boy. “I hope you'll have a 

sul Merry Christmas.” 

: Then he picked up the 
other, a plump, round-eyed 
baby, and tossed him high 
into the air. ~ 

He turned gravely to the 

man and women on the stair- 
way. 
“Tom,” he said, “I told 
Margaret plainly this after- 
noon that her chance of 
sanity lies in facing things 
as they are. Good night!” 

And he was gone. 

Margaret gently drew her 
hands away from her hus- 
band. 

“He means it kindly, I 
suppose,”’ she sighed in a life- 
less way. 

“But does he think these 
little boys can take Alice’s 
place? Tonight, of all nights 
—Christmas Eve—Oh, he is 
so foolish! So cruel!’ 

The young man laid his 
hand lightly on her arm. 
“Not to take Alice’s place, dear,” he began, but she stopped 
him with a weary shrug of her thin shouttinn. 

“Tell Hortense to put them to bed. I presume we'll have to 
let them stay till morning te satisfy him.” 

She looked dazed, and her voice was strained and unnatural. 

“I—I believe I'll go and lie down.” 

Tom lifted her in E. arms, .ad it frightened him to feel how 
light she was. 

Her face was white and drawn and two great tears forced 
themselves from under her closed eyelids, and she brushed them 
away with a restless motion of her hand. He left her on the 
couch in her room and went down into the — lighted library 
to tramp back and forth, back and forth, with a dull ache in 
his heart and _ a sick feeling of the injustice of a Fate that with 
one blow had robbed him of wife and child. As for the two 
little »oys Dr. McLean had left with them, he was absolutely 
indifferent, he told himself. And yet, if they had interested 
Margaret, what a pleasant experience it would have been to 
have filled their little stockings, to have fed them and romped 
with them and to have changed their wistful look, for a while, 
to one of jolly contentment. 2 

“Funny thing,”’ he muttered, “I never used to notice people’s 
eyes much when I was happy myself.” 

And then he tramped on, back and forth, back and forth, 
with his hands thrust deep into his pockets, and his fine, 
broad shoulders slumping, as tho he indeed saw no hope ahead. 
At last he sank into the depths of a great leather chair, and sat, 
with his square chin in his cupped hands, gazing into the fire, 
seeing not the dying embers, but bright pictures of the past. 
And always there was Margaret, not wan and sorrowing and 
forlorn, but gay and warm with life. In those days he had called 
her Meg! ere were pictures of a soft-haired baby, a baby 
that had changed so quickly to an (Continued on page 148 
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“She was kneeling now with one 
arm around the little chap.” 
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When the Contractor Says, “I’m Sorry, but—” 


Hundreds of home builders—the number will soon run into thousands—are 
at present hearing the contractor say, “I’m sorry, but we’ll have to stop work for 
a while.” Trouble is that some needed material, perhaps millwork, is unobtain- 
able. The cause is a lumber famine. Lumber yards throughout the country are 
without reserve stocks and the production of lumber and millwork is months be- 
hind orders. If you don’t want the contractor to say, “I’m sorry, but—” start 
building only when the delivery of all material is guaranteed. 











Home Plan No. 1410 


Six rooms and bath Large 
rooms, big closets, outside 
“ wash-room. All materiale 
complete as specified, de- 
livered complete without 
delays 
See page 48 of our 
Plan Book 4 
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Buy viasuber \ 
It vf Be Scarce At Any Pr 


| > gwd now—today—order that home or barn. 
This Spring thousands of people will find it 
impossible to build at any price. Reserve stocks 
of lumber are all but exhausted. Mi{ills cutting 
timber are six months behind on orders and hope- 
less of catching up. Yet the big rush is to come. 
A famine in lumber is here! Build this Fall, or make 
up your mind to wait indefinitely. And the lowest 
prices you will ever see are those of today. 





ice By Spring! 
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A Guarantee of Delivery, Quality, 
Price and Satisfaction 

We protect you absolutely. Com- 
plete delivery of all materials at 
once—anywhere in U.S. Highest 
quality materials. Price covers 
everything—no “extras.” Andif you 
are not satisfied in every way, we 
return your money. 





The Advantages of 200 Home 
Plans to Choose From 
Two hundred houses, contained 
in our Book of Home Plans, give 
you a wonderful choice. Every 


Order from Our Reserve now and you will save money price and type of home. Pictures, 


and be sure of building. many in colors, show appearance. 
Stocks Before They c i: Floor plans of arrangement; careful 
Are Gone Our Prices Save You Up denestytinaey apohendonn =~. 
anteed prices. Each house is prov 
Our long experience led us to 30 to 50 Per Cent by being built many times. No 


to anticipate the present lum- 
ber famine by laying in huge 
reserve stocks while building 
was at a standstill. Order now 
and we can guarantee immedi- 
ate delivery of all materials, 
complete. Or if you cannot 
build at once, order now and 
let us ship you the materials 
while. we still have stocks. 


As between our prices and 
usual costs of building there 
is a very big saving. Thou- 
sands of customers’ letters in 
our files are proof positive. 

Ready cutting in wholesale 
quantities reduces our cost of 
manufacture and you get the 
benefit in price. Readycutting 
in itself reduces your cost of 





chance of mistake and disappoint- 
ment. 








Get this book. Mail coupon today. 


Decide. Sendin your order Get 
materials promptly. Then build— 
NOW. 





erection by reducing your labor 

















This is the only way youcaN expense, Machines replace ——_ j 
Company | 


be sure of having materials to and labor and you buy direct- 
build with next Spring! Act from-factory-to-user. 


Gordon-Van Tine “SK 


Satisfaction Satisfaction Guaranteed or or Money "Back 


Established Over a Half Century 


7041 Gordon Street 


7041Gordon Street 
Davenport, lowa 


Please send me 
Book of Home Plans 
FREE. 






Davenport, lowa Oe OUGistricsonccons 
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SOMETHING TO GIVE AWAY 

They were distributing gifts at an 
orphan’s home. Some of the contributed 
things were not quite suitable gifts for 
children. One was a large festive looking 
cake. The understanding lady stood hold- 
ing it in her hands, and wishing that the 
careless donors were there to see the 
children looking wistfully at the few 
desirable things. Then she saw the solemn 
little boy with the poet’s eyes, sitting 
back in one corner, and looking on in a 
detached way, as if he had no personal 
interest in the 





my friends, but that is one of them, and 
I love to do it.” 

Isn't that a new light on giving? 

What is the little talent we have that 
we may give gladly to friends or neigh- 
bors? It may be home nursing, skill in 
cooking, or sewing, caring for the children 
on a busy day; xan only a cheer 
bringing visit, or ability to teach in 
Sunday school or social settlement; the 
gift of song, or story-telling. The way to 
use the simplest gift, so that it may 
bless “her that gives, and her that me 


is to t 
irit of the or- 





matter. She , 
went to him, 





and put the cake 
in his hands. 
He looked up 
like one -awak- 
ened from 
sleep, first into 
the smiling face 
of the lady, 
and then at the 
big cake, while 
a wave of joy 
seemed to rise 
and sweep over 
his face. 
“Hurrah!” he 
cried, ‘Now 
have something 
to give away.” 
He asked the 
matron for a 
knife, cut his 
cake In many 
pieces, and 
went about of- 
fering it to the 








P child, 
‘Hurrah I have 


something to 
give away!” If 
we cannot be 
joyous in our 
giving, we shall 
never be givers, 
no matter how 


great our 

sions. Many of 
us who think we 
are poor may 
find that we 
have material 


possessions to 
a. Have you 
ooks or maga- 


Th 
Ihat have long 
ago been used by 
your family, 
are now 
pushed back 
and forgotten 








children and 
the guests. He 
was no longer 
solemn and 








silent. He was (And I think you are hoping it, too,) may perhaps 
alive and joy- That this whole big round world feels ag Jolly give fruit or nuts 
ous He was And happy as I dear, and you! or jellies that 
part of the cele- —MARTHA HART. will never be 
bration. He : missed from 
had something —oe your abundance 
to give away. and yet what 


Far too many of us deny ourselves one 
of the great joys of life in forgetting that 
we have something to give. We all admit 
theoretically that giving is a privilege and 
joy—for the other person. Mrs. Hundreds 
says, “I would give if I were rich like my 
neighbor, Mrs. Thousands!” And Mrs. 
Thousands says, “Of course, no one 
ild expect me to give, but if I were 


rich, like Mrs. Millions, I would give 
liberally.”” And the truth is we are all 
rich, in that we all have something to 
give 


There isn’t time to begin to name the 
forms of wealth of the everyday people, 
who sometimes think they have nothing 
to give. If we name just a few perhaps it 
will help you to look about with opened 
eves 

Have you a pattern for that pretty 
little dress?’’ a neighbor asked. 

No, I cut it without a pattern,” re- 
plied her hostess. “But if you will bring 
over your material I will be glad to cut 
one for you - 

Oh, but that would make you so 
much trouble!” 

Not a bit,” was the cheery answer. 

[ can cut out things easily. There 
aren’t many things I am able to do for 


A CHRISTMAS WISH 
I'm hoping today, Christmag Dolly, 





may bring jo 
to others, it 
you live in the 
country you 





treasures they would be to the city mother 
of small means. Many an attic is filled 
with outgrown clothing kept for some 
sentimental reason. Why not let these 
things bring warmth and comfort to the 
needy? An unused baby cart, or bed, or 
sewing machine may be the greatest of 
blessings to some overburdened mother. 
Your silent, old piano may open the doors 
of life to some gifted child. Invalid ap- 
pliances, no longer needed in your home, 
may bring comfort to some poor sufferer. 

Instead of saying, “If I were rich I 
would have something to give,” let us 
learn the new note of rejoicing, “I have 
a give, therefore I am rich.” 


THE CHILDREN’S PART 

In your desire to make Christmas the 
happiest day of the year for the children, 
be careful lest you make the mistake of 
doing everything for them and allowing 
them no share in the holiday preparations 
or the gift-making. Even the little tot 
just old enough to handle “materials” 
can wrap tinsel paper around cardboard 
stars and crescents and hearts for the 
Christmas tree, while the slightly older 
children can be taught how to make paper 
chains and lanterns and cornucopias, and 
how to string pop-corn and cranberries, 
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Things that help 


ODERN science has in- 
vented many things that 
help make farm life easier, 
more comfortable, more en- 
joyable. 
But the one thing that contri- 
butes more than anything else 
to ease, comfort and enjoy- 
ment of life is good health. 


Good health depends to a 
great degree on good digestion 
which, in turn, depends largely 
on good teeth. 


RIBBON DENTAL CREAM has 
for years been advocated as 
the safe, efficient dentifrice 
that, used twice a day, will 
help keep the teeth sound. 
More dentists recommend 
Colgate’s than any other den- 
tifrice—a strong endorsement 
of its merits. 


Let RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 
help you to good teeth—good 
health. 


A generous trial tube will 
be sent for a 2c stamp. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. 87 199 Fulton Street 
NEW YORK 
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They may not do the work so nicely, 
it may even be somewhat of a bother to 
show them how and offer your assistance 
now and then, but the pleasure they will 
derive from the work, and the interest 
they will take in watching preparations 
come to a head, will more than repay any 
mother for the labor involved. 

As to gift-making, the earlier a child is 
taught that more happiness is gained by 
giving than by receiving, the better for his 
ame development. 1 have known 
children ten years old or more who have 
never made or bought gifts for their little 
friends. Their mothers saw that.presents 
were bought for all and these fs were 
sent out by them with the child’s name 
attached as giver. And I have known 
little tots of three and four who have ex- 
perienced all the joys of giving by saving 
their pennies and, with Mother’s help, 
spending them on little gifts for their 
tiny friends and the members of their 
family—gifts which they helped Mother 
wrap and which they addressed with the 
aid of Mother’s hand which guided the 
uncontrolled fingers. 

As soon as a mother hears the in- 
evitable, ‘I want such-and-such for 
Christmas,” she should endeavor gradu- 
ally to lead the-child to thinking “I want 
to give such-and-such at Christmas.” It 
wil! not be hard todo. Ask him what he 
supposes brother wants. He'll have an 
answer on the tip of his tongue. If it is 
a little gift, su t what fun it would 
be if he surprised brother by getting it for 
him for Christmas. Talk about it when 
brother isn’t around. Plan with him how 
it could be purchased. Soon you will have 
the child-as eager over the surprise he is 
going to have for brother, as over the 
gifts he is anticipating for himself. 

See that all the children make some little 
gift to eath other and to Daddy and the 
other members of the family. Let them 
save their pennies to buy things or come 
to you for s sstions about gifts they 
can make. And be careful “not to have 
eyes,’’ as the Christmas season draws near, 
for if the children are giving to every 
other member of the family, they will 
surely not forget Mother and crudely- 
made little treasures are apt to be stuffed 
away anywhere, and you would cut a big 
slice from their Christmas joy should you 
discover, and let them know you had 
discovered, something meant as a Christ- 
mas surprise for you. 

The children’s joy in receiving will be 
increased ten-fold if they have had a 
hand in giving. Justbecause it seems a 
bother and the many little gifts seem, 
perhaps, unnecessary, don’t deprive your 
small boys and girls. of the chance “to 
learn while very young the ancient truth 
that “it is more blessed to give than to 
receive.’’—Mrs. 
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STUNG 
“Do you suppose,” said Johnny Wise, 
As he looked at the tarts and cranberry pies, 
“That if U'd go without my meals for ahout a week 


or 80, . 
I could eat Christmas dinner, till I'd make a de- 
cent show. 


I always have to stop, I find, before the pies come 


on, 
While candies, cakes and puddings, why I never 
smell a one. 
This plan of mine would work, I know, 
But what if I'd get shot, or hung, 
Not a bite for a week, no Christmas treat— 
Well I certainly would be “stung.” 
—Erma Bowes Allen. 


If you want electric light bulbs colored 
for holiday decorations, thin a few ounces 
of white shellac with wood alcohol (a 
little more alcohol than shellac to avoid 
streakinss), adddye of desired shade, dip 
the bulbs in and hang up to dry by thread 
previously attached. 

Your best friend is the one who inspires 
you to do your best. 

The poorest life is the one that lacks an 
ideal. A poor hero is better than none. 
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Pillsbury’s Wheat Cereal 


Has a Pillsbury’s Wheat Cereal is a 
breakfast food cut from the white 
Rich hearts of choicest wheat and contains 
food elements that are extremely 


nourishing. Made in the same enor- 
Wheaty mous mills that produce Pillsbury’s 
Best Flour, Pillsbury’s Wheat Cereal 


Flavor comes to you a well flavored wheat 
cereal in excellent condition. 


The woman who appreciates 
wholesome food for breakfast wili 
like Pillsbury’s Wheat Cereal for it 
makes a delightful food for baby, the 
children and the older folks. 


Buy the best, buy— 
Pillsbury’s Family of Foods— 


Pillsbury’s Best Flour Pillsbury’s Wheat Cereal 
Pillsbury's Pancake Flour Pillsbury’s Health Bran 








PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS 
COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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WINTER AT BONNYWOOD FARM 


Holiday Plans and Celebration Keep the Leighs Busy and Happy 


By MRS. F. A. NISEWANGER 


RISP, cheery December is one of the most delightful of all 
the months of the year. With the big sowing and har- 
vesting work of the year done, stock and poultry snu 

for the winter and another season not fairly beginning for seve 
weeks, the farm and all connected with it sort of relax mentally 
and physically. Out-of-doors has a charm all its own and, by 
contrast, cozy rooms with bright lights and glowing fires are 
doubly attractive. 

The calendar may signify in big, red figures, that, officially, 
Christmas is the twenty-fifth day of December but everyone 
knows that the Christmas spirit reigns all month—and more. 
Way back in November, when walnuts and hazel nuts were 
cracked, picked out, and set away in glass jars on the pantry 
shelf, it was Christmas cakes, fudges and creams that loomed 
biggest in imagination 

For eleven months of the year we may be proud of our good 
eyesight and hearing but it is part of the game to be conven- 
iently blind and deaf during December. Deaf, at least, to other’s 
low-toned conferences with mother and the suggestive rustle of 
Christmas wrappings; and blind to mysteriously smuggled 
away packages and half-glimpsed articles insufficiently hidden 
by a tucked-up apron or a small, shielding back. 

' At Bonnywood Farm there were Papa and Mama Leigh and 
four busy, happy young Leighs—Muriel, mother’s twelve- 
year-old “right Rand,” Helen and Irene, the seven and nine 
year old as-good-as-twins, and Billy Boy, aged four. December 
was certainly a busy, joyful month for them all. There were 
some trips to town for sight- 
seeing and shopping but the 
little Leighs spent more hap- 
py hours after school and 
Saturdays in Seenalinny 
curtained-off booths in the 
living room, eagerly fashion- 
ing little remembrances for 
each other and numerous 
relatives. Here were alluring 
odors of sachet pres, 
glimpses of tinsel and bright 
ribbons, soft rustle of silks 
and crepe paper, and hastily- 
smothered words of an almost 
divulged secret. 

Mrs. Leigh’s store of sug- 
gestions seemed boundless 
and advice or help at any 
needed point was never 
failing. Well she knew the 
two truths of gift-giving— 
that the love and bit of per- 
sonality that goes with a gift 
is its chief charm, and that 
there is usually more real and 
lasting joy in planning and 
working to give, than in the 
shorter realization of receiv- 
ing. Most of Billy Boy’s 
gifts would have to be “store” 
ones but, bless his baby heart, they would not lack personality 
if he were allowed any measure of freedom in the matter of se- 
lection, for his special application of the Golden Rule was to 

Give to others what he would like to have given to him.” 

In the city, the Christmas season brings something of sadness 
long with the joy because there is so much of poverty that can- 
not be allayed; so many hearts that cannot be made glad. 
‘here is blessed freedom from most of this in the country, but 
iulways there are some who can be made happier by loving 
thoughts, and more comfortable by right gifts—if they are be- 
stowed in a spirit that will not conflict with pride and inde- 
pendence. 

With no suggestion of charity, but dwelling on love, the 
Leigh's planned some Christmas boxes to send to L—, their 
nearest city. Down in the fruit cellar was a generous “mission- 
ary shelf’ and from this was packed a box of canned fruits and 








jellies for a hospital. Another box held clothing and would go 
to the Associated Charities, and a large barrel of fresh vege- 
tables, apples and canned dainties would gladden hearts at the 


City Mission. All, from Papa to Billy Boy, had a hand in the 
wrapping and packing and felt delightfully Christmasy in it. 

In the country, even more than in the city, one must obey 
the, ‘‘Let not thy right hand know what the left doetu,” but 
Mrs. Leigh felt sure that, with tact and secrecy, something could 
be added to the Christmas joy of the family only a little more 
than a mile away, where sickness had brought heavy bills and 
discouragement had wrought general havoc. 

rhe plans for the parents were not made known but there 
were three little girls, and Muriel, Helen and Irene were each 
f . stocking for the one nearest her age. Mama was pretty 


that stockings, themselves, would be very welcome so a 










pair of good warm ones of each correct size was bought and one 
of each pair — inside its mate, then the double stocking 
was y for filling. 

This was not done hurriedly, but “piecemeal” during the 
month so that thought and planning could do their be it was 
very satisfactory, mysteriously bulgy stockings, indeed, that 
were finally laid awny, ready for the big orange that would 
be added to round out the top just before papa and the girls 
started out to a Santa Claus. , 

It was all talked over and arranged. Trix and Prince were to 
take ther to within a few rods of the h then would be tied 
to a fence post while the plural Santa slipped cautiously into the 
yard, up to the porch, hung the stockings to the door knob by 
means of their hair ribbon “handles,” knocked sharply, dodged 
back behind the big evergreen, and made a quick retreat as soon 
as the stockings were taken inside. 

The last Saturday was full of odds and ends of work and 
play, and all the evenings before and after were delightful with 
their secrets and chatter of anticipation, and papa’s and mama’s 
Christ stories in the firelight glow. 

The kind old mail carrier had not been forgotten, so Monday’s 
mail brought his glad acceptance of their invitation to Christ- 
mas dinner. It is very delightful, of course, to have Christmas 

tings and packages come on the Christmas Day delivery, 

ut it does seem a little hard on Uncle Sam's rural mail carriers 
to have to spend so much of the day on the road in order to give 
us this pleasure, so Mrs. Leigh’s suggestion that wap! ask Mr. 


Stanley to stop for dinner was 
received enthusiastically by 
the family. 


The little Leighs But winter fun does not 
epent Gepey pours end with Christmas. The 
ing litle remem. morning after New Year's, 
brances for each as Mr. Leigh was starting to 
other and numer- the barn for early chores his 

: wife suggested, “‘Let’s take 
the children to the lake for 
a skate today, Allan. Their 
winter vacation will soon be 
over.” 

“Well, that doesn’t sound 
bad,” Mr. Leigh admitted. 
“They seem to be enjoying 
their Christmas skates, and 
noticed yesterday that the ice 
on theditch is about spoiled.” 

“We will take the sled 
along for Billy Boy and build 
a big bonfire and roast eggs 
and potatoes in the coals,” 
Mrs. Ee lanned further. 
“Tt will un for us, too. 
We haven’t skated much 
lately.” 

“All right,” Mr. Leigh 
agreed heartily, so there was 
a nice surprise ready for the 
children when they came 
down to breakfast. The girls hurried around with their share 
of the work for forenoons go fast on winter days and early 
January suns soon begin to sink. 

Altho ice and es had been swept clean of snow by the 
wind there was still plenty along the sides of the road, so every- 
one was tucked snugly in the bob-sled on a thick bed of straw 
with plenty of blankets, and a hot soapstone was snuggled down 
near Junior and the lunch box. 

The day was just crisp enough to insure good ice. The shel- 
tered lake with its high, wooded banks proved a delightful spot 
for a winter picnic. Father soon had a roaring bonfire going 
and the children brought a pile of driftwood and brush for re- 
plenishing it before buckling on skates. An hour on the ice 
gave rousing appetites for the potatoes and eggs mother had 
roasting in the coals. These, with a pail of hot milk, the weenies 
toasted over the fire, and the doughnuts, bread, butter and crisp 
pickles from the lunch box were a feast topped off, for dessert, 
with apples roasted on slender willow wands. Father was a 
big chief, Mother his squaw, the girls Indian princesses, and 
Junior was young Hiawatha himself. 

When vacation was over and busy school days again the rule, 
pleasant work-play times were sandwiched in as they had been 
during the fall, only of a somewhat different nature, to accom- 
modate the season. 

Mornings were spent at the house work and week-end baking 
but the tren were devoted to sewing for the new dolls. 
Christmas had brought each girl one. Muriel’s was especially 
large and fine because it would probably be her last, but Helen 
and Irene were not jealous. They knew mother would not for- 
get their “last” dolls when the time came for them. ‘Our school 
does not include sewing lessons in its [Continued on page 157 
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HE New Edison Amberola—Mr. Edison’s great new 

phonograph with the Diamond Stylus Reproducer and your 

choice of all the brand New Diamond Amberol Records on free trial withe 

out a penny down. Now, on this offer, youcan have the finest, the best that money 

can buy at a price very much less than that at which imitations of the genuine 
Edison Amberola are offered. Seize this opportunity. Send the coupon. 


> Eaison. Rock-Bottom Offer—Direct ! 


HE world’s greatest inventor a2 SuSaaur 
has made the music of the Let us send the New Edison Amberola to your TL s 
phonograph life-like, at last. home on free trial. Entertain your family and s* To 
Success—after years of labor on friends with your favorite records—everything from o* 
his favorite invention! Read our Grand Opera to the latest city song hits. Comic A‘ F.K.BABSON 


offer on his wonderful new pho- Vaudeville and roaring Minstrel Shows — then, if + Edison Phonograph Distributors 


: you choose, send the outfit back to us at our 
nograph. Now that you can have expense. But if you wish to keep Mr. Edison's oe 3029 Edison Block, Chicago, lil. 
Gen.iemen:— Please send me your 


the best on this liberal offer, you om ~* 
need no longer be satisfied with after the free trial. Pay the balanee on the” * 
anything sono hen 3r- Edison's conieat kind of monthly payments, A New Ed cal 4 fuil fosters 
great instrument. Write at once, on’t miss this wonderful free ew Edison Catalog an particu.ar 
: trial offer. Send the coupon today. A of your free trial and $1.00 down offer on 
- the new model Edison Amperola. 


Catalog FREE! Ke 


Get our New Edison catalog. Your name and Ag 
address on a post card or letter (or just this cou- a Name 
pon) is enough. Find out about this offer— A 
while this offer lasts. AZ 
F. K. BABSON, Edison Phonograph Dist. a 
4029 Edison Block, Chicago ge aetvens 
Can. Office: 355 Portage Ave. * 
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A DOZEN NEW GIFT IDEAS 


Address all letters requesting directions and materials for making any of the following gifts to ae 
Needlework Editor, Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. Enclose stamped, addressed envelope for reply. 























See page 136 for information regarding articles 
shown on this page 
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Napkin and silver cases or 4 set ol emb 


jidered or crocheted guest napkin rings 
reme 


mbrances 





Looe 


A comfortable and beautiful sweater 
model Directions sent on request i* 










ittractive way to keep rolls 
biscuits piping hot 


ie  -——igees,. 


Knitted Collar 
and Cuff Set 
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Handkerchiet 
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Christmas gifts 
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ELASTIC KNIT 


UNDERWEAR 


GUARANTEE— We guarantee Hanes Underwear absolutely 
—every thread, stitch and button. We guarantee to return 
your money or give you a new garment if any seam breaks. 


Quality and care put into Hanes 
Underwear will astound any man! 


and Shirts and Drawers sensational value 

if you followed the bales of fine, long-staple 
cotton from the moment they entered the Hanes 
Plant until you saw Hanes Underwear packed 
into boxes for shipment all over the nation! 
Your confidence in Hanes would be as supreme 
as our own! 


Yoana rate Hanes winter Men’s Union Suits 


What goes into Hanes in quality and work- 
manship comes out to you in extra-wear, 
extra-comfort, extra-warmth! We tell you 
frankly that Hanes is the biggest underwear 
value ever sold at any price! Prove our state- 
ment for your own satisfaction ! 


If you prefer Shirts and Drawers, Hanes will 
meet your keenest desires! Read every detail 
and compare with the circles in the diagram 
figure above, because you should understand 
what Hanes hands you: 


Guaranteed unbreakable seams, with rein- 
forcements at buttonholes and at every strain 
point; buttonholes last as long as the gar- 
ment; elastic knit collarette that snugs up to 


the neck, preventing gaps; shape-holding elastic 
knit shoulders that “give and take”; durable, 
snug-fitting three-button sateen waistband; elas- 
tic knit wrists; pearl buttons sewed on to stay ! 
Put behind that array of wear and comfort features 
Hanes perfect workmanship and Hanes quality ! 


Hanes Union Suits have never been near-equaled 
at the price. They are the last word in comfort 
and the most unusual underwear value in 
America! These Union Suits have all the desira- 
ble features of Hanes Shirts and Drawers with 
a closed crotch that stays closed! 


Your confidence in “Hanes” can never be mis- 
placed! Any Hanes garment will outiive our 
guarantee ! 


Hanes Union Suits for Boys 


are as distinct from all other boys’ underwear at the price 
as are our men’s garments. To mothers and fathers Hanes 
boys’ Union Suits are superb. Cozy, fleecy warmth and the 
finest workmanship, combined with the best features of 
Hanes Union Suits for men, put these boys’ suits in a class 
distinct from all others. They certainly do stand the 
wear and wash! 


See this Hanes Underwear at your dealer's 


Warning to the Trade— 
Any garment offered as 


less it bearsthe Ha neslabel 





Hanes"isasubstituteun- DP. HH. HANES KNITTING CO., Winston-Salem, N.C. 366 Broadway 


a Z — = ———— 


If he cannot supply you, write us immediately. 


New York Office 

















INFORMATION RE«:ARDING NEW 





Photograpns on page 134) 


We will be glad to obtain any of the fol- 
lowing items shown on page 134 for you. 
Please order by number and send your 
orders and requests to the Needlework 
Editor, Successful Farming, Des Moines, 
lowa, making draft, personal check, or 
money order payable to Successful Farm- 
ing. We hope that you will find this a 
real service, and that you will give any 
criticisms or suggestions that will make 
the neediework page more helpful. 

Spoon Case No. 212—We can supply 
either knife, fork, table or teaspoon hold- 
ers like spoon case No. 212. They are 

ide up and stamped ready to work on 

hite poplin with lining of white outing 
flannel. Design is in three colors of cross 
titch. Sections for individual pieces of 
lver are worked in featherstitch. Price 
holders $1.00, 3 shades of mercerized 
embroidery cotton, 15 cents. 

Vapkin Case No. 210—Case is of same 
design and material as silver cases. Price 
70 cents, 3 shades mercerized cotton for 
working, 15 cents. A tablecloth case in 
the same design may be ordered for $1.50, 
plus 15 cents for the three shades of mer- 
cerized cotton for working. 

Vapkin Rings No. 211—Rings come six 
in a set, stamped on white poplin. The de- 
sign is worked in solid embroidery out- 
lined with black, edge of ring being finished 
with cross stitch. They are fastened with 
eyelet and small button. Price of six 
rings 35 cents, 7 colors of floss for working 
30 cents. 

Hot Roll Cover No. 216—Stamped on 
Indian head muslin, edge machine hem- 
stitched. The design is worked in outline, 
French knot, and lazy daisy stitch. Edge 
is finished in simple blue crochet design. 
Price of cover 39 cents, 4 skeins mercerized 
cotton for working, 20 cents. One ball 
blue crochet thread, 15 cents. 

Dainty Beaded Chains 

The returning soldiers were instru- 
mental in introducing a new handiwork, 
the weaving of beads into beautiful neck 


ornaments similar to the one shown on 
page 134, for they brought back many of 
tl beautiful pieces of beadwork from 


i aroused the desire of those 
erested in hand work in this country 


to produce others, 


hy nd 








Beads may be obtained in such a wide 
nge of color and size on the present day 
market, that it Is possible for almost 
very worker to originate her own designs, 
or designs adapted for filet crochet work 
dapted to the bead weaving. 
rt modern loom, sue h as is shown here 
juite an improvement over the ones 
erly used, which were made of empty 

‘ r boxes and did not have the spool 
chment or the pins to hold the leaders 


' ) e 


» sizes of silk thread are used in 


iking of these chains. The long 

ds or leade rs as the y are called are 

t from number D thread, one yard or 
e i ength accordir gy to the stvle of 

i iat is to be made. They ire 

tched taut and fastened as shown to 

loom. Size A silk is used for the work- 

thread. The next necessity is a fine 


bead needle and of all the materials this is 
the hardest to ke p. The eye is very fine 
und bends and breaks easily, so that a 


GIFT IDEAS 
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good supply should be kept in reserve. 

Twenty leaders are used for most of 
the chains being made at the present time. 
String half of them on the loora and make 
one side of the chain, then the other half 
on the remaining ten. String all twenty 
on the loom to make the medallion. 

The work is done in the following way: 
fasten the working thread to the leader at 
the left hand side, bring the needle under 
all the leaders to the right hand side, 
string beads on the working thread in the 


order they should go to carry out the| 
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Bead Medallion Design in Three Colors 


design, and with the first finger of theJeft 
hand press the beads up, so one bead lays 
between each leader with one thread on 
each edge. Bring the needle thr: all the 
beads, but make sure that the needle 
passes over each leader. Bring the thread 
once over the end leader and start the 
next row, having each row lay close to- 
gether. 

After completing a given number of 
rows, the threads may be loosened and a 
section of strung beads worked in. To 
do this thread one or two leaders into the 
needle and string beads until you have 
the section the desired length. Repeat for 
all of the leaders being used, then separ- 
ite the leaders and fasten the bottom 
ends again. When you have completed 
half the length of your chain, remove from 
the loom, string on the remaining lead- 


| ers and repeat for the opposite side. Then 


string the twenty leaders together and 
make the medallion. Finish with fringe of 
strings of beads the predominating shade 


|of the chain. 





Beautiful color combinations may be 
worked out in chains of this description. 
The small block pattern for a medallion 
shows how two colors beside the back- 
ground may be worked into the design.— 
H. K 

Collar and Cuff Set No. 216 

Fitted collar and cuff seis are very 
popular at present and are used to 
brighten up dark serge dresses or suits. 
Hat bands or frequently the whole crown 
of the hat is knitted to go with a set of 
this kind, and they are used on black 
velvet hats or rims. 

The color for such a set may be any 
desired, with a contrasting shade of light 
color for the border. White is always 
pretty, but easily soiled, of course. Tay 
or grey are much more serviceable. Collars 
and cuffs made of Angora yarn are quite 
the rage, therefore the yarn is very 
expensive just now, Left over yarns may 
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BornWith 


“He gets about as well as any of 
* boys,”” says father in letter 


low. 

John Bauguss was 11 years old 
when brought to the McLain San- 
itarium, Although deformity was 
extreme, result shown by photos 
was accomplished in 8 months, No 
Plaster Paris casts were used. 
Father writes: 

My son John was born with club f 
feet. I tried other doctors but with-F 
out success, Being advised to take i> 
him to the L. C. McLain @ 
Orthopedic Sanitarium, which I did. 
After being treated a few months 
his feet are perfectly straight. He 
getsaboutaswe'lasany ofthe other 
boys. G. M. Bauguss, 

Mooringsport, La. 
For further detaile write Mr. 
Bauguss or the San.tarium. 


ForCrippledChildren 


The McLain Sanitarium is a 
thoroughly equipped private 
institution devoted exclusively 
to the treatment of Club Feet, 
Infantile Paralysis, Spinal Dis- 
ease and Deformities, Wry Neck, Hip 
Disease, Diseases of the Joints, especially 
as found in children and young aduits. 
Our book, “‘Deformities and Paralysis,”’ 
i also “‘Book of References”’ sent free. 


The L. C. McLain Orthopedic Sanitarium 
St. Louis, Mo. 


"st WHOLESALE PRICES 
Save Half 


Be the first in your neigh- 
borhood to get regular dealer’s 
offer. pay, direct and save 
half. This now ver of be 
ducing the wonde: <pae 






























7 \) 986 Aubert Ave. 








Guaranteed. 

On Free Trial 

Send No Money 

Return if not satisfied. You 

os . We include ten 
ictor and Columbia Record 

Selections 


‘Records Get Yours FREE 


We want one person in ench locality to whom we can 

refer customers. Help advertise the Cadillac and 

= your own free. Write quick for wholesale price, 
ree trial offer, 


how you can TA Agents Wanted 


CADILLAC PHONOGRAPH CORPORATION 
1609 Carroll Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Agents: $40 a Week 


Make quick, sure, easy sales in every home selling our 
wonderful new line of guaranteed hosiery for men, 
women and children. styles, colors 
and finest line of silk hose. 


Guaranteed One Year “ss* Year 12 Months 


Pleasant work. Handsome profits. &cll 
every day in the year. Often sell dozen 
pairs to one family. Make permanent 
customers. Steady income, 
Everybody Needs Hosiery 
Work spare time or fall ime. Aproe- 























pect in every home. ny man or 
yore can gel! this new gvaran- for 
-y es Season DOW pl 
on, Ac Sam 
ce 
omas Hosie 
9671 St. 

















Pay. Easy, interesting work 
with honey for home use. Send 
50c today for 24 page Bee Primer 
and six months subscription to 
the American bee Journal. Cata- 
logs of supplies sent free 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Box D., Hamilton, "ilinois, 


of Surperior Quaiity. Also Green 

County's Famous Cheese. Price |'st Free, 

E. J. ROSA, MONROE, WISCONSIN 
Our advertisements are all guaranteed 
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be used for these sets, but if purchased 2 
balls of shetland floss for the body and | 
ball for the trimming are required, to- 
gether with a wooden button mold 2 
inches in diameter. The set shown on 
page 134 was made of two shades of old 
rose. Directions sent on request. Please 
enclose postage for reply. 
Hankerchiefs of Colored Linen 

Colored and white linen handcraft 
handkerchiefs are the season’s eraze. The 
colored handkerchief linen used tho deep 
and dark is of soft shades and very ef- 
fective. It is very fine, yet of the grade 
that the threads draw easily. The work 
is new and tho close is speedy and fas- 
cinating. One of these handkerchiefs can 
easily be made in an afternoon by the 
embroidery worker. The 12 inch square 
size is very good to use. A skein of six 
strand embroidery cotton of each shade 
will make many pieces, as only a few 
threads of each are required. 

Handkerchief No. 220 may be made in 
pink or white linen with the border 
threads of blue, pale green and lavender. 
To draw these threads, measure 2 inches 
from the edge and draw one thread out 
across the side, start the next thread but 
draw only about % inch to this small 
thread just drawn, tie one thread of 6 
strand cotton to this, making the knot as 
small and tight as possible, then carefully 
draw out the thread, dragging the colored 
thread thru. Then thread the end in a 
needle and darn back thru the % inch 
space at the start. Leave 4 inch between 
each of the three colors. For the edge, 
roll the hem and cover with criss cross 
stitches of lavender. A little practice and 
patience will make perfect this fine work. 
For the embroidery in one corner only, 
the forget-me-nots are worked in satin 
stitch of blue and the stems and leaves 
in green. 

Handkerchief No. 218 of yellow orwhite 
linen is embroidered in white and black. 
A black thread is run 2 inches from the 
edge, and white one %¢ of an inch closer. 
Measure your square accurately and cut 
the thr at the end of the square very 
carefully. I lift the thread onto my 
needle and cut it when separated from the 
linen. Mark with a pencil the tiny dots 
and work in white and black alternately. 
If desired, 2 small initials could be worked 
inside this square. 

Handkerchief No. 219 may be of deep 
lavender or white linen with yellow 
threads drawn 2 inches apart, which block 
off the entire handkerchief. Finish the 
rolled hem in the same shade. For the 
embroidery the brown eyed Susans are 
placed as shown in three blocks. For these 
draw a straight line up from the hem 
and at the top make a small circle such 
as is used for an eyelet. From this circle 
out make roll stitches, by wrapping 10 
to 12 times over the An & holding the 
thread tight. A little practice is required 
to make these rolls lay smooth, but once 

accomplished the work is speedy. Seven 
or 8 rolls are required for each flower. Fill 
the center with French knots of dark 
brown. The stems are outlined with one 
roll stitch on each side for the leaves. 
No.221 may beof greenorwhitelinen. It 
has very little drawn work; only two short 
lines of pale green. The hem is crossed 
with dark green. The extra work on this 
handkerchief is in the embroidery. The 
rose in the center of the garland is made 
of two shades of pink roll stitches, some of 
which are twisted to form the center, with 
the outer petals full length of the pale 
yink. Lavender and pale blue flowers in 
y-daisy stitch are on each side, with 
buds of yellow and pink at each end. 
Dark green leaves separate the flowers.— 


H. K. 
Crocheted Napkin Rings 


Crocheted napkin rings are very cgn- 
venient to have on hand when guests come 
to the home to stay a day or two and 
some way of marking the napkin is de- 








sired. ey are simple and mexpensive 





MERRELL-SOULE 
“: INE SUCH 
SuNce MEA 








You buy this You add water You get this 


Mince Meat 
that is all mince meat 


smart society woman earned quite a little 
A money for a local charity with None Such 

Mince Meat. She added the water and put 
our mince meat up in glass jars. Her friends wanted 
to know where she got a cook who could make such 
good mince meat. 


NONE SUCH 
MINCE MEAT 


“Like Mother Used to Make” 


Add 1% pints of water to our 9-ounce package and 
you have a pound and a half of home-made mince- 
meat. That’s enough for one of those delicicus, 
fruity, juicy mince pies that have earned None Such 
its wide reputation, or for any of these recipes women 
are following to have something new, wholesome, and 
appetizing on the table. Try these recipes: 


None Such Jelly for Dessert--] 
package of Jiffy-Jell (either mon, 
orange, or loganberry), nuts and 
None Such Mince Meat. Before 
serving, cover top with whipped 
cream, —— with finely chopped 
nuts and place a cherry in center 


None Such Pudding-(Recipe using 
left-over biscuits)—4 or 6 biscuits; 1 
cupful dark corn sirup; % cupful 
brown sugar; 4 cupful butter sub- 
stitute; 2 egg-yolks; 144 cupfuls of 
None-Such Mince Meat; 2 egg- 
whites. 






— 


None Such Pudding 





Soak biscuits in warm water un- 
til soft and add the other ingred- 
None Such Jelly ients in the order given. Beat egg- 

for Dessert yolks thoroughly before adding 
Mix ingredients completely, put in 
a well-oiled baking-dish and bake 
thirty minutes in a moderate oven 
Make a meringue of the egg-whites, 
heap it on the pudding and allow 
to brown in the oven. 





None Such Sandwiches -- Cut 
slices very thin. Make a filling of 
None Such Mince Meat, to which : cement 
may be added onions, celery, pi a, ue 
None Such Sandwiches mentos. Use crisp lettuce leaf. None Such Relish 
None Such Relish--Mix None 

Such Mince Meat with green or red 

peppers and onions. 





TRY OTHER RECIPES PRINTED ON THE NONE SUCH PACKAGE 


MERRELL - SOULE COMPANY, SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
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Your Choi LAAT el ont 
ice! 
Latest Winter Models in ull binck or | | to make and a set of four or six of them 
French heels. Your cholec en approni; | Would please any housewife. 
You will be delighted with the stylish Ring, No. 218—Venetian crochet, No. 10 
smartness of these beautiful dress boots ’ . > = ° 8 d : 
— You will be amazed at their splen- Cotton.—Make ch. ot 72, jom in fring, 
—~ —e = taking care not to twist. Make a row of 
Pay oniy $6.85 on ar- |s. c. on the chain and close evenly. Ch. 
ith shoes at $1.00 and’ |8, *s. c. in s. ¢. of ring, skipping 5 st. 
x —See Turn, 5 s. ec. on last 5 of 8 ch.; turn, 
5 s. ce. on previous 5 s. c., making an ob- 
long, ch. 5, repeat from *. Make a row 
of oblongs, closing by sl. st. in beginning 
of Ist oblong. Break thread. Attach to 
upper point of oblong. Ch. 5, s. ¢. in 
next oblong. Complete row. Make 4 
rows s. c. and 1 row sl. st. Break thread. 
Attach thread to Ist row. Make 3 
SILK more rows s. c., 1 row aa, 1 row ch, 
Siechenahe 4 rows s. c., 1 row sl. Fasten off. — 
free! A pair Dip the “finished Jou in good boiled 
ot iadies’ | starch and stretch over a proper form, 
ilk Dress | dry and remove. Another napkin ring or 
tose, with | 4 smooth round stick the right size make 
sheen of silk | the best forms. 
eee | Ring, No. 2183—No. 10 Cotton.—This 


costing $3.00. 









Al 
sizes 


























tiful boots will 
ea . fr wm the fina ae 
Largest Ho ellin 

nest ‘from the Shoe Market = the 
World. Keep your money until shoes 














Try them on in your own Choice of . i en cimnple ¢ 1 e Ol »jelly 
Enjoy their comfort. Note black, or tan de sign - w imple = beginn r oo ld easily 
their guaranteed quality Simply maii | work it. Ch. 70 and join in ring, taking 


coupon 


ves 2" | care not to twist. Make 2 rows s. c. 1 
s | row d. c., 2 rows s. c. 1 row d. c., 2 rows 
s. ec. Always being careful to join the 
beginning and end of each row neatly. 





SSSSSeaceeseesseeacaesase. 
Boston Mail Order House, Dept. F 1 %64,.Boston, Mass. 


ugh top dress boots I mark X. on approval. 1 will pay only _ : . 
; quick. | rtoh nothing. Bend stockings FREE (Golen? 5 Ch 3, d. c. in next s. c. of preceding row, 
Black high heel Black low heel * ch. 2, 2 d. c., repeat from * to end of 
Dark Tan high heel () Dark Tan low hee! row Make 4 rows s. c. and 1 row sl. 
a st. Fasten off. 
peqtneneenteubesaevestenians ne 


row d. ¢., 2 rows s. c., a row of alternate 
2 d. ec. and 2 ch. 4 rows s. c., 1 row sl. st. 
| Fasten off. 

Dip the finished work in good boiled 
starch, stretch over a form and dry. 

Homemade Hand Bag. 

Bags of every description seem a present 
day necessity, and the woman is indeed 
fortunate who can make herself a really 
attractive one out of materials on hand, 
with very little extra expense. 

Silk, velvet, or ribbon may be success- 








Send Your Name and We'll 
Send You a Lachnite 


Do: Trer a penny. § nd your name and Ge ‘wer size and 
>a Lacan. te mounted in gold ring 
v 





— 10 aye’ (ea trial aun nat Regret withthe} | fully used, or the combination of chiffon 
postme your trends Tan teil lt rom a diamond, senatey | Velvetand metalcloth asshown onpage 134, 
Dace Lh Leia Geckde fo buy send us $2.00 ementhy | is both artistic and economical. The same 

Send yourname now, Telluswhich of | | top may be used several times, on different 


Write Today the solid gel d ringe Mustrated above 

you “_ Uadte’” or me $e sure eend finger size. 
~~ Co., Dept. 3529 

12 —— Michigan Ave., Chicago, DL. 
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iamond Light Hi, 


A a Lng r rilliant, els wing light, restful 
the eyes—the ideal illu mination. 
Clean—Oudorless— Non- Explosive. 


400 Candle Power 
A hundred times br ghter than kero- 
»lamps, Burns % per cent air and 


materials, and can be obtained at most 
department stores for a nominal price 
Purchase a metal or celluloid frame of 
uny desired shape, upon which to fasten 
| the bag, being particularly careful to get 
|}one with a strong clasp. 

Cut material for bag about two inches 
wider than long, to allow a slight fullness 
when sewing on. Cut a heavy oval paste- 
beard bottom one and one-half inches by 
two and one-half inches and cover it on 
both sides, neatly whipping the edges 
together. Cut a lining the exact size of the 


























‘ ré gas. Nodirt from greasy. c 
smeary wicks, etc. bag, tacking it carefully to bag at top and 
“Lights With One Match bottom 

N : in ; , 

Ey A. oe m yg yy: Turn the lined bag wrong side out, 
peniigare vs s wanTEO—ae on gather, and whip to the covered paste- 

A . 
or KLY. Ur 1ited me Ag “ si° board bottom. 


Then turn back and sew the top over 
and over thru the holes in the frame, with 
heavy sewing or crochet silk. 

Make the ball tassels by cutting three 
smal! round pieces of the material, gather- 






ne s8 On ¢ ‘ iF ca rit al. Every customer a booster. 
c of | ® prove lamps cod lanterns highly eatio- 
" clusive territery and free sample outfit to active 
W rite teday 
















THIS BEAUTIFUL 


White Tick small wad of cotton. 


FROM KEROSENE One yard of silk cord is required for these 


MAKES home bright,| | tassels. Tie six or seven knots in the cord 

~ cheerful and saves half] | for each ball, bunch, and sew them at top 
tienen efficient 0 ee of each ball, and arrange the three ir- 
oil lamp. Beats electric or gasoline. Brill- regularly on the remaining cord; then fas- | 
nt igh enous gx again tesa (ct | | ten all securely to the middle of the cov- 
W a Gold Medal. Guaranteed. Sent on 


10 DAYS FREE TRIAL SHORT CUT IN MENDING | 


stourrisk. Return if not satisfied. $1000 offered for When runs appear in the le gs of stock- 


a lar np its equal Write today 
ff YOURS FREE ings, turn them on the wrong side and 


al« r, learn how to get 


AGENTS WANTED Sake pe me mey full or spare stitch up the run on the machine, using 


















yerience or capita! not Prom 
ir Sample A FREE to our distributors avery ! iTrow seam To d irn ls irge holes 


MANTLE LAMP COMPARY, 475 Aladdin Bide. CHICAGO in children’s stockings quickly, use mos- 


Largest Coal-oil Mantic Lamp Mouse in 
quito netting as a foundation thru which | 


»weavethedarningthreads. Thisisareal 

















MENDETS — — WONDER MONEY MAKERS 





aks ane — | wte 
pee pater bags.cte Tesort andi fahten. 160 & time saver for the busy mother who must 
> =: kage postpa a e Sample to Agents 





o Secs Co.,Bx309Amsterdam.N-y. | Garn stockings for active boys and girls. | 


Attach thread to last row. Make 1} 


ing each up tightly over a round button, or 


ered pasteboard bottom.—M. A. B. Y 


Dee., 1919 


YOUR BOY 


is he going it 
Blindfolded? 


ELP your bo aka we - 
H distorted yave of warped, 
trashy reading gives. He needs 
sound reading founded on fact. 
For years 


AMERICANBoy 


“The no Beanst. aaa all th Best M: 
in All the World” 
has rey prensa of splendid American 
boys to understand clearly something of 
the world before them. Its many stories, 
features and departments train boys to help 
themselves to meet life’s problems. 

More than ever The American Boy for 1920 
has been planned with thisaim. As whole- 
some entertainment and as a trusted coun- 
sellor Your Boy needs this powerful influ- 
ence for good in his school and family life. 
Plan now to bring this welcome gift into 
your home every month in 1920, beginning 
with the splendid Christmas number. 


Twelve Times a Year 
$2.00 a year by mail 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 
| No. 142 American Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 

















Earn $100 to $400 a —— 


Young m are you 
mechanically inc..ned? 
Come tothe Sweencry 
School. Learn to be 
an expert. i teach 
with tools not bocks, 
Do the work yoursc!f, 
that’s the secret of the 


SWEENEY SYSTEM 
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iers were trained for U.S. Gov- ® 
ernment and over 20,000 expert 
mechanics. Learn in a few weeks; no previous 
experience necessary, 
FRE Wete a for illustrated free catalog 
wi hundrecs of ures mcn 
working S bew * Million Dollar rade School, 





SCHOOL OF AUTO-TRACTOR-AVIATION 
45 SWEENEY BLOG. KANSAS CiTy, MO. 








ndoor Toilet 


T oe Comfort Closet for Homes, 
Factories, Stores, etc. A com- 
fortable, sanitary, indoor toilet 
entirely protected from cold, 
stormy wea 
Invaluable for Women 
and children in winter. Bastty tnotelied 
om. cleaned. Pium 


ing unnecessary. Only closet with 
lain container. 


FREE. Agents make $60 


ved by ai 
of. A by U.S. Health bureev and Boards of Health. 
30 Days booklet 
t ve wa 
Cieset Co., 232 Factories Bidg., Toledo, O 











‘Learn To Be A Watchmaker 


FINE trade commanding a good salary 
Postions ready for every graduate. La: 
gest and 





school in America. We teac 
watch work, iewelry. engra vin: 
clock work, optics, aviati« 
and other fine instrumer 
repair Tuttion reasona li 
“Bradiey"* ts a 83,000,000 
school. Free Catalog 


BRADLEY POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 
DEPT. F. - PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


A High School Course 


Learn in your own 
nm Two Vears ie ke Ss 

thorough, com- 
plete, and simplified high school course that you 
can finish In two years. Meets all college entrance 
requirements. Prepared by leading members of 
the facuities of universities and academies. 
Write for beoklet Send yor name and address for our 
boo! let aes: ‘om ertiontons No ebheation w whates er. Write 
today - Kmerica School of Correspondance. 

Dept. iis99, Chicago, U. &. A. 



































CaS se OO 
HOW TO GROW FERNS 

The first recuisite in growing beautiful 
ferns is to select healthy, vigorous plants, 
free from disease or insects. 

Next select extra large pots, broad and 
deep enough te hold a quantity of soil, 
enough to insure plant food for three or 
four years at least. Ferns should not be 
changed from one pot to another oftener 
than three or four years, as every time 
they are changed the growth of the plant 
is stopped for several weeks. They should 
be changed to a new pot, however, before 
they become root-bound. When they are 
root-bound they turn a sickly, yellow 
color, and very soon die if not trans>lanted. 

A rich soil should be chosen for ferns, 
a selfmade soil is best, that is, a soil con- 
taining rotten vegetable matter. A rich 
garden soil mixed with a little leaf-«mold 
and sand is good. Lacking a garden soil, 
soil made of two-thirds plain soilandone- 
third well rotted manure and commercial 
fertilizer is also good, altho care must 
be taken to have the manure well rotted 
and to have good drainage as ferns planted 
in such soil are liable to burn or die if 
soil is too wet. It is a good plan to place 
broken plates, small pieces of brick or 
rusty nails in the bottom of pots to insure 
proper drainage. This keeps the soil from 
becoming packed and too wet around the 
roots. If the drainage is good the roots 
absorb the plant food to the very bottom 
of the pot. Consequently, such plants do 
not have to be transplanted so often as 
plants in pots with poor drainage. 

Ferns should not be kept too wet. Tho 
the soil must be kept moist’at all times, 
do not allow it to get hard and dry. They 
should be watered regularly two or three 
times a week. I have discovered if warm 
coffee is poured around them occasionally 
they grow wider fronds and have a darker 
green color. Coffee appears to have a 
stimulating effect on ferns, the same as 
persons, and for the same reason should 
not be used too frequently. 

In passing around ferns be careful not 
to break off the tips of fronds, as they then 
turn brown and die. In time the whole 
frond dies, the leaves drop off one by 
one, leaving an ugly brown stem. Clip 
these of with scissors. 

Sometimes a vigorous plant will pro- 
duce another bud and continue to unfold 
the leaves of the frond. This always shows 
an unsightly break in the graduated leaves 
of the frond. 

Aside from the beauty of ferns, they 
have a commercial value. I know several 
ladies who make their pin money selling 
ferns. It is an easy and profitable pastime. 

One large fern can be made to produce 
fifty or more small ferns every year. These 
small ferns are taken up when they have 
two or three strong fronds and several 
buds peeping out from the roots. They 
are transplanted to small potss of rich 
soil. When the little buds we to un- 
roll, proving they are growing plants, they 
are ready for sale. The smaller ferns re- 
tail for ten cents, while those with four 
or five fronds sell for twenty-five cents. 
Five or ten dollars is a fair price for a 
large fern of the Boston variety. The 
profit from the sale of small ferns from 
one large plant amounts to four or five 
dollars. Ferns are readily sold to private 
families, proprietors of large hotels or ice- 
cream parlors for decorative purposes. 

Like strawberry plants, ferns put out 
little runners every summer. If these 
runners are covered with soil about two 
inches deep, they soon form roots and the 
result 1s a new fern. If these same run- 
ners are clipped off close to the plant the 

strength goes to one stalk, forming a more 
beautiful fern with more and larger fronds. | 
A little care, rich soil, soft water and sun- 
light are all that is required.—Mrs. E.C. M. 
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A Name that 


Jere Born to Play 


VERYBODY ia your family will enjoy this in- 
strument every day for years and years because 
/} you actually play it in the same sense that a good 

performer plays by hand. The Manualo responds to 


your musicalfeeling as expressed through the pedals, the same as 
it responds to one who playsonthe keys. It gives you just the effect 
you instinctively dc >ire—the delightful sensation of playing the 
You have only to try the Manualo to realize its distinctive 


Send your name to nearest address for ““Songs of Long 
Ago"’—words aud music Of Srosatlyp-ate fasesteo and let 
ustell you how you can try this marvelous player-piano 


THE BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY 


Cincinnati 
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but for countless years 
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Stands for Real Worth in 


PIANOS anno PLAYER PIANOS: 








BE 
POPULAR! 


MAKE 
MONEY! 


LEARN MUSIC at HOME! 


WwHyr envy your friends their knowle‘ige of how 
to play the piano, organ, Violin, cornet or 
any other mucical instrument. 

Betalented yourself. Make friends. 
ey. Teach your children. 

You yourself can master any musical art right 
ip your own home with the greatest ease. 

We have taught thousands new “ play am | 

vworite instrument easiiy, Quickly anc 

a a her just by following 

our New Improved Home Study Method. 

Wedoaway with theprivateteacher. We banish 
dry. tiresome exercises. We teach you by note. 
Nonumbers:; no tricks; asound musical education, 
We make it as fasc'nating for you to learn, a3 it 
will be fascinating for you to show your friends 
what a good musician you are.Our pup!is arein de- 
mand asentertainers, and 
some of them have written 


Make mon- 














all—we give you all lessons free. Write at once 


for particulars. 
MUSIC LESSONS FREE—ACT NOW 


Just mail the coupon. Because we need one pupil 
in each locality at once to help us advertise our 
marvelously easy system of teaching music, we 
ofier ior a lim.ted “ime our ‘casonse without cost 
and charge you only for postage and sneet music, 
asmall sum weekly. A musical education in any 
instrument for the price of a movie ticket each 
week! Beginners or advanced pupils. 

This offer is too important to hesitate over. 
Get the proois, facts, letters from our pupils. 
Get our astounding offer. All of these come 
to you FREE. Just drop us a postal, or mail 
the coupon today lastruments supplied 
when needed, cash or credit 











- . U.S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 912 Brunswick Bidg., NEW YORK 
FREE LESSONS IN| to vs that they are qnepepenebcsebasenenenasaeen 
making money through|y ¢ school of Musi 
el —— the musical talents they | U- “5 ,5¢te Swick Bid@., New York. 
Organ te developed by our aemed Gentlemen—Please send me your free book, 
Violin ,- e le Tra n.ng Method. | “Music Lessons in Your Own Home,” and partic- 
Geleer Singing witty b om | you | ulars of your offer of free lessons in any musical 
~~ . all about it. tead the | instrument 
., — Banjo letters in it, and you wil ——s 
- ~ gee that what others have | ’ : 

Marp ane 5 done easily, you can also | NOMS 2c cccccccccecscescesseseseeseses 
“ello Com posit on do easily. More than! ae 
Trombone tet 200.000 men, women | Address..........-seceresecesereserecseeeees 
Wiute eda, eae and children have learned | 

Sexephone by our system. Best of | City.........--+.ese0e: SOR «co cccend asnctes 








If you want a copy, let us know. 


for it. 





By guaranteeing the advertising as we do, Successful Farming buyers who 
consult our advertising pages, are assured of honest treatment. 
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Reproduced from actual photographs taken at Edison Recording Studios, New York 





The blindfolded jury hears Hempel sing “Io non sono piu 
l’'Annetta,”’ while she stands beside the New Edison. 


"THE BLINDFOLD TEST is the 

most severe of all musical tests; 
shutting off a person's sight greatly 
increases his acuteness of hearing. 
Yet even the blindfold test has been successfully 
met by the New Edison. 

Frieda Hempel, prima dona soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, New York, appeared before five 
of Thomas A. Edison’s musical experts to perform the test. She ° 
stood beside the New Edison. e blindfolds were adjusted 
over the eyes of the five men. As shown in the first photograph, 
Hempel then started to sing. The selection was “lo non sono piu 
l'Annetta” from the opera “Crispino e la Comare.” Suddenly 
Hempel stopped singing, but the song continued. The New 
Edison had taken up the song and was singing alone. The five 
experts, even though their hearing faculties were at highest con- 
centration, were completely unaware that Hempel had ceased and 
that they were listening only to the New Edison’s RE-CREATION 
of her voice. 

Two million people have heard similar tone-tests, publicly 
given by forty different artists. Five hundred representative news- 
papers have publicly recorded the fact that no one has been 
able to distinguish the artist's living art from its RE-CREATION by 
the New Edison. The proof of this is founded upon scientific 
fact; it is piled mountain-high. The New Edison brings you all 
the living artist can bring, excepting his physical presence. 
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Thirty seconds tater! Hempel has ceased. The blindfolded 
jury ts not aware that the New Edison is singing “Jo non 
sono piu f Annetta’’ alone. 







FFRIEDA HEMPEL is called 

“Hempel of the Voice Supreme.” 
You might think this is because of 
her technique—so flawless, so superb! 
Or because of her notes, pure as the 
chiming of silver bells. 


But Hempel is infinitely more than a vocalist. 
Hear her sing some song she loves, and suddenly 
you understand what it is that makes her great among the greatest 
in opera and concert. For you fall under the spell of a mysterious, 
lifting power—a power which transmutes every note into gold and 
every bar into angel-music. It is Hempel’s sublime artist-soul. 
Soul is that electric something, that transcendent something, that 
eternal something, which makes music the mind's solace and in- 
spiration. The soul of music is what Edison has caught and per- 
petuated in his RE-CREATIONS. That is why he considers the New 
Edison the greatest of his inventions. That is why the heart of 
the music-lover responds to a RE-CREATION by the New Edison, 
even as it responds to the art of the living artist. 


Go hear the New Edison. Hear it with your eyes closed, for 
that is the best way to listen to music. You will feel that the artist 
himself is standing before you—alive! Write to Thomas A. 
Edison, Inc., Orange, N. J. for the most interesting phonograph 
story of the year, “Edison and Music.” 
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The importance of Christmas letters is 
all too many times forgotten. Much 
time and thought are spent each s ason 
in making gifts for the family and the near 
relatives and friends, but altogether too 
little time and thought is spent in writing 
letters to those dear ones who are absent 
at the Christmas season. Yet if you could 
get the honest opinion of those whom 
you cannot see at Christmas time, you 
would find that every one who was a true 
friend would much prefer a long, newsy 
letter to the most carefully-made or most 
expensive material gift that could be sent; 
would not only prefer it, but would de- 
rive from it much more real, lasting hap- 
piness 

Cherefore, since Christmas letters mean 
so much to absent friends and relatives, 
let them have first place in your Christmas 
work. Begin early to wnte them even- 
ings and Sundays. Te friends with whom 
you do not regularly correspond, for the 
simple reason that time will not perntt of 
a too extensive correspondence, you can 
write a month or more before Christmas 
by using no date-line and m king the 
letter-a news resume of the happenings of 
the past year, omitting everything of a 


depressing nature and dwell ng ‘argely | 


on the bright spots in your indivjdual 
calendar. If you chance to have a camera 
be liberal with snapshots of the family 
Every picture is sure to be appreciated 
und will do much to make your presence 
felt around each individual family fire- 
sick 


Old friends and new, all will rejoice in 


Christmas letters; and the re'atives 

id intimate friends with whom you can 
miorted in your absence 

t, be 1t only a small 


ir love for them, comes a 
Dpy, just-like-you ” sort of 


1 be bought in a moment and 


it & warm, right- 

! the kind that makes 
w with good fe y 

I ily be written 

ht and time have been 











INSTEAD OF TANGLED THREADS 


VW I l peen innoved by the loose 
‘ i thread ecoming tangled in the 
wor sket Let in doing mending and 
odd t f id ng it is difficult to 
al eep t thread ends s>curely fas- 
tened t notches on the sD ols. ; 

Under th front ecge of my sewing table 
I fa ned two hooks. \ piece of stout 
wir ue chosen of the required length and 


a loop bent in one end. When this loop is 
slipped over one of the hooks, the loose 
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“‘There’s the real 


Liberty Motor”’ 


The Maytag Multi-Motor—a power plant 
that eliminates fatiguing labor and dispenses 
with a tiresome task quickly and well. 
It not only operates the washer and wring- 
er, but the pulley attachment on the Multi- 


Motor Washer makes its ready power adapt- 
able to a dozen labor-saving uses. 


The Maytag Household Manual will be sent gratis. 
THE MAYTAG COMPANY, Newton, lowa 
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ear to write Christ-| 
| learn for yourself how 
reciated. If time is very 
m gifts for the few 
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Cotton inside— 
wool outside! 


Here is cotton comfort with wool warmth, in a 
ght weight sock. 

This sock ig so knit that the fine soft cotton yarn is thrown 
: ext to the skin, while the outside is warm smooth- 
tworsted. Isn't that a splendid way tomake a winter 
A light weight black cashmere hose. A handsome 

wok im ¢ r, texture and weig'it; and ertra durable. 
if 1 don’t know of an Iron Clad dealer nearby, send us 
sc for each pair wanted (stating size desired; sizes 944 to 
lis If you prefer medium weight, order No. 335, 
same price We will forward to your address, postage 
prepaid Mail an order today to Cooper, Wells & Co., 
224 Vine St., St Joseph, Michigan, for 


Iron Clad No. 337 



























end of the wire can be lifted in and out of 
the other hook just as a huge satfety-pin 
might be opened and shut. On the wire | 
string spools of thread of varying size and 
color such as I most commonly use for 
mending. 

When a needle must be threaded it is 
so easy to choose the desired spool and 
pull oif a needleful of thread. The end of 
thread can be left free as they never be- 
come tangled and my work-basket is de- 
lightfully neat and orderly. This is the 
simplest and handiest spool-rack I have 
ever found.—A. M. A. 


Doints of 


Etique e 


Note—As many questions upon points of etiquette 
will be answered in this department as space will per- 
mit. Address your letters to Lditorial Department, 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa, and be sure 
and sign your name. Unsigned questions will not be 
answered. No names will be published. Those de- 
siring personal answers must enclose a two-cent stamp: 

An Iowa reader asks: “When going to 
supper at a cafe after a dance, what should 
be ordered, and-who gives the order, the 
boy or girl? How should the napkin be 
used? When at anice cream parlor, should 
the girl wear her coat and gloves? 

You should order a light supper in the 
evening after dancing; a club house sand- 
wich and coffee, a salad and wafers, 
or hot oyster broth and olives would all 
be suitable; it will depend somewhat upon 
what is listed on the menu card. The ~- 
consults the girl’s wishes and gives the 
waiter the order for both. The napkin 
should be unfolded once and laid across 
the lap. In an ice cream parlor, the girl 
should, of course, remove her gloves while 
eating. She may or may not remove her 
coat, just as she pleases. 

A North Dakota subscriber asks: 
“When there is an appointment to go to 
the theater or some place of amusement, 
and the young man calls for the young 
lady in a car, should she go out to the car 
when it first arrives or wait for the young 
man to come to the door and ask for her?” 

The young lady should let the man 
come to the door and ask for her, or she 















may answer the door and ask him to come | 


in and be seated until she dous her wraps. 

A Nebraska reader asks: “Would it be 
impolite to ask a friend how much she 
paid for her wrist watch?” 

Yes, unless you are in the habit of ex- 
charging such confidences. 

A Minnesota reader asks: ‘‘When dur- 
ing the wedding ceremony may songs be 
sung?” 

Any songs or extra music are rendered 


efore the wedding march is begun, for | 
s soon as the march is played, the bridal | 
procession” comes in, and when the| 


‘ceremony is over, the guests press forward 
to offer congratulations and best wishes. 
Oceasionally very soft music is played 
while the clergyman is performing the 
ceremony. 

A West Virginia reader asks: “Where 


should the wedding dinner be held, at | 


the bride or the groom’s parents?” 


The bride’s parents are tue host and 


hostess at the wedding ceremony and 
dinner of their daughter. 

A Pennsylvania subscriber asks: “If 
a young man and I are going up a few 
steps, who should go first. If he should 
ask me to go ahead, what must I do?”’ 

You should precede your companion 
up the steps, and when he asks that you 
do so, simply start ahead. 

An Ohio subscriber asks: “How should 
celery be served? Should the leaves be 
cut off or not?” 

If the center or heart of the bunch of 
celery alone is served, the tender, blanched 
leaves are left on the stalk and instead 
of pulling each stalk away from the bunch, 
the heart is cut in two or four sections 
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regardless of stalks. If the coarser out- 
side stalks are used, the leaves should | 
be removed.—Bertha Averille. 

















JELLASTIc 


Elastic Ribbed, Fleece-Lined 


UN VER WEAR 


Healthful Outdoor Fun 
This Winter—in “Vellastic” 


OU’LL get twice as much fun out of winter, 
if you know that you (and the rest of the 
family) are clad in underwear that will keep 

out winds and weather and colds and coughs— 
and that’s just the kind of underwear that 
“VELLASTIC” is. 


“VELLASTIC” is an unusual combination of fleecy 
warmth and elastic, form-fitting comfort. Remember 
“VELLASTIC” is fleecy inside and ribbed (or elastic) 
outside. It doesn’t congregate in bunches and take all 
the joy out of life. 


You can fit out the whole family in “VELLASTIC” 
in one trip to any good store--an‘ still have some money 
Jeft. For “VELLASTIC” is economical un- 
derwear, too. It is made in mammoth 
mills where modern money-saving methods 
are the rule. Union suits or separate 
garments. 


UTICA KNITTING CO., Utica, N. Y. 
New York Office, 350 Broadway 
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SIMPLIFYING THE FARM HOUSE 


Rid Your Rooms of Useless Furniture and Bric-a-brac 
By ENID WATTS 


UST, dust, everywhere, on everything! I set my broom 
down viciously in one corner of the living room and 
plunked myself into an old fashioned wing chs air, which 

gave out a cloud of dust. I had dusted that room every day 
since I had married ten years before. There was no variety to 
cleaning house. Furniture in a farm house wears sh: abby but 
never gives out entirely. We had “inherited” the house and 
most of the furniture from John’s folks, when we were married. 
We kept things arranged as John’s mother (a model house- 
keeper had had 


them, moved in our 


I had not exaggerated when I enumerated the articles in our 
living room. There was a large old fashioned book case, filled 
and overflowing on a smaller open book-rack. There was a writ- 
ing desk, which served as the om office. Across from the desk 
was a library table loaded with papers and magazines. On the 
table was the birch bark canoe sent by a dear friend in Minne- 
sota. The piano almost completely filled one end of the room. 
Over the piano hung a very fine specimen of a deer head which 
had been killed by my Montana brother, years before. Then 
there was a victrola. 
The bookcases, piano 
and table were coy- 





wedding presents and 
went to keeping 
house. 

l have been raised 
on the saying that if 
a thing is kept ten 
years, it will be of 
use. Christmas gifts 
to our three young- 
sters have added to 
the store. This 
morning of all others 
it seemed that no one 








ered with the pic- 
tures, vases and all 
the rest. We had 
four straight chairs, 
two wing back chairs 
and three small rock- 
ing chairs. 
Everything had its 
own particular place 
when the room was 
put in order. There 
everything steady 
until the youngsters 
came home from 
school and then the 
next day’s work was 
ready to begin. 
John’s suggestion 
saved the day. I 
began with the pic- 
jane. Tho we did 
have such a collec- 
tion, we had four 
very fine pictures, 








ever gave us any- 
— w but pictures, 
ses and the like. 
All of which ¢ thered 
the dus of dry, 
windy autumn days. 
Just then there was 
f tep on the back 
porcl nd John 
ealled trom the 
kitchen, ‘“We fin- 
ished cutting the 
corn Reckon I'd 
better mow the front 
yard,’’ and then, 
“Wh it are you mop- 
ing about? Has a 
horse stepped on a 
ehicken, or do the rugs need beating?” he laughed. “Oh, this 


old house,”’ I answered discontentedly, “‘do you realize there are 
pieces of furniture in this fourteen by fifteen room, and 


hirteen 


This room is filled with unnecessary bric-a-brac and pictures which require daily care and 
dusting. Besides that it lacks the calm, restful atmosphere of a room 
simply and tastefully arranged, 


these I rehung at a 
lower height in a 
better grouping. 
What did I remove 
from the walls? All 
of these pictorial ef- 
forts, four calendars of different sizes and designs, ten framed 
»yhotographs of the family and relatives, a war map, out of date 
by three weeks, two framed water colors that I had made myself 
ten years or more ago, two posters, painted by a college girl 
cousin and several framed prints of snow scenes, woodland 
scenes and water scenes. What to do with the deer head was a 
problem. It fitted in 
well with our low 
rambling house and 





two pairs of candlesticks, seven cases, four little bowls, two ash 
tray hive pictures in standard frames, a little birch bark canoe, 
a basket of fancy work, and magazines and papers galore. 
TI re twenty- 
seven pictures on 
these four walls, and 
then | wonder why ] 
have to dust 
John sat down in 
t r wing chair 
al id nothing for 
a Vv minutes Then 
bh rinned and § uid, 
Let's pretend this is 
a I US l Dp nd 
S { oO ur 
I Dig S 
\ er m 
re nd 
f yy n 
ea 
Oo As 
" it 
hou called 
“But forget 
t! Aunt Lou might 
to call ind 
thi you've broken 
those atrocious glass 








grey walls and so I 
kept it in its usual 
lace. Before you 
~— look around 
your own wall and 
see if you are not 
taking care of just 
such a collection. 
Just at this stage 
of the process, John 
eame in from the 
mail box. Contrary 
to his usual custom 
he went around to 
the back door and 
brought in a willow 
basket I used for 
carrying eggs. ‘‘Here 
is a picture of a fine 
daily paper basket, 
and here is the bas- 
ket. It should be 
a ase beside the li- 
brary table, and must 
hold only the Poe 








baskets. 

You will perceive 
that John, tho he is 
a sunburned son of 
the soil, has a saving 
sense of humor. Don’t you think these husbands of ours need 
a sense of something when they have to live in the same house, 
with the same furniture, the same bric-a-brac for the whole of 
ee ir lives. There was only one thing I had not kept that had 
longed to the family and that was the ornate wire plant rack 
th it filled one corner of the room. 


A tew well chosen furnishings carefully arranged make the room shown above a comfortable 
and beautiful family living room. 


for two days back.” 
And John has taken 
the paper basket ‘as 
his especial care. 
The living room 
rug is gray of the same tone as the wall paper, the wood work 
is a dull gray enamel. To help the pictures brighten the room, 
I kept a rose colored pottery bowl on the bookcase and two 
rose candlesticks on the piano. Since then I have found a larger 
bowl to hold our kerosene lamp. The lamp has a rose colored 
shade and is a true work of art. I re- [Continued on page 147 
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A Kodak Christmas 


Kodak helps to make the Christmas merry —then keeps a picture 











story of the Christmas merriment. 


And nowhere are there more Christmas pictures for the Kodak than in the 
country, where Christmas is so‘real, so home like, so full of the old-fashioned, whole- 


souled spirit of the day. 


The arrival of the visitors; the children romping in the snow; the gorgeous sun 
and snow effects in the orchard; the family dinner party ready for the attack on the 
savory bird whose bronze glory fills to overflowing the huge platter at the head of the 
table—grandmother busy with her knitting and dreaming of a Christmas of other days; 


and the tree itself—all these are subjects for the Kodak. 


In taking and titling the pictures there is fun and interest that give an added 
zest to the Christmas merry-making—and afterward these pictures, telling so faithtully 


the home story, help to keep fresh the memories of the great home holiday. 


Pat Kodak on your Christmas List. 


If it isn’t an Eastman, 
it isn't a Kodak. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City 
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A PRACTICAL SINK TABLE 

The majority of country homes pos-| 
sess the convenience of running water | 
in the house wherever modern improve- 
ments have been introduced in farming 
sections; but too frequently the practical 
little helpful accessories that should fol- 
low the water supply are overlooked. A 
real sink-table, carefully mede, not a 
mere board perched carelessly and in- 
securely on one end of the siak, will prove | 

daily and almost hourly comfort to the 
housewife. Even where the home water 
supply is of long standing, and an old- 
fasioned, cramped and inconvenient little | 
sink was established years ago, which has | 

ver been replaced by a more modern | 
type, it can be easily and inexpensively | 
enlarged and its usefulness practically 
loubled by adding the right sort of sin | 


| 








fort and convenience even at its best, anc 
the best plan for increasing its working 
proportions is to give attention to a 
properly adjusted table. This table may 
be placed either to the left or to the right 
of the sink, wherever there is the most 
convenient wall space. It should rest on 
one end of the sink, with the opposite end 
of the table (slightly raised in order that 
the water may run off readily) fastened 
securely to the wall by brackets, or sup- 
ported by slender table legs from the 
floor When the sink stands a short 
distance from the kitchen range (and it 
should be remembered that this is a good 
place for it when establishing a new sink 
the table may extend from the sink to 
the range, being supported from wall or 
floor at a safe distance of two or three 
inches from the hot range or stove. 
This will not only provide dishwashing 
convenience, but will also be useful in 
cooking and baking. The dimensions of 
the table should be the full width of the 
sink or stightly wider if there is convenient 
pace for it in ~-aching out to the broader 
dimensions of .ie range; and if possible 
it should be about three feet in length. 
When only slightly wider than the sink | 
the projecting corner of the end resting | 
m the sink should be rounded, or cut} 
off on an angle. 

\ provision against accident, to pre- 
vent dishes, ete., from slipping off when 
ised as a draining table, consists of a rim 
of board an inch or more in height, screwed 
on snugly to the outer edge of the sink. | 
An upright board should also be placed | 
against the wall, the entire length of the} 
sink table. In fact, it will prove a most | 
pleasing time-saver to have a neat, smooth 
board at least six inches in width extend | 
the entire length above both sink and 
table; and daily wiping with hot water will 
remove all traces of stains and splashes 
of water from this space that is usually 
lifficult to clean, even when the kitchen | 
walls are smoothly plastered and painted, | 
ind certain to look untidy when walls are | 

vugh-finished or aperec 

I'wo or three shallow grooves cut length- 
wise down the center of the table, will 
drain off the water before it can reach | 
possible cracks where the uprights join | 

e edge of the table. To avoid any drip-| 
ing at this point, a little putty should | 
moothly pressed into the cracks; also 


Di j 
| 
The average sink is too small for a 
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Waltham 71% Ligne 


The movement is actually smaller thane 
dime in diameter 
$175 to $1,000 or more 
depending upon the case 








Know These Facts Before 
You Buy a Watch 


HERE are turning operations upon 
metal made by Waltham machinery 


that are so minute, so wondrous in 
their delicacy, so exacting in precision, that 
the mind is amazed at these triumphs of 
American skill in watchmaking. 


Imagine a machine turning out by the many 
thousands, screws so small that the naked 
human eye sees them as points of metal 
shining under reflected light— screws that 
measure 254 threads to the inch, and you 
can put 47,000 of them in a small thimble! 


Screws that are hardened and tempered, each one 
polished on the top—screws that are perfect in 
sphericity, perfect in thread, perfect for their place 
in the mechanism of that ladies’ Waltham watch 
movement, which, when completed, is actually 
smaller in diameter than a dime — a ten cent piece. 


The screws in the foreign-made watch are made by 
hand. But comparing them under the magnitying 
glass we see the difference between these hand- 
made screws and the Walthara machine-made prod- 
uct. The foreign screw varies—the Waltham screw 
. standardized in size and perfection of workman- 
ship. 

No human hand could ever match the quantity and 
quality performance of machinery that creates such 
miracles as these. 


This is one more of the many reasons why tne 
world’s leading horologists came to Waltham for 
time, and stili another reason why your selection 
should emphatically be a Waltham. 


This story is continued in a beautiful let in which will 
liberal watch education. Sent Sree = poate ot Waltham Wad 
Company, Waltham, Mass. 


WALTHAM 
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. : a> fon , it: 
Boys and Girls! Ary 72u satisfied with far - RT, 


| pig or sheep to have for your own, 


Make our home bright and cheerful, cové one-half on 
oil. Ma ond ing i + 


derful 

wick open-flame lamps. Burns 50 hours on one gallon com- 

mon kerosene (coal-oil). No odor, smoke or noise Ro pumping 
WON GOED 1 AL. 


GUARANT risk, 
TEN NIGHTS FREE TRIAL 


Seat Aletta bee no cuzsl ag a who eit. 8 act entiofied, sy, 
turn at our expense. given an wing us an 
lamp equal in every way to this NEW MODEL 8 ALADDIN. 


GET YOURS FREE! varices 
whom customers can be referred. 


MANTLE LAMP So... 322 Aladdin Building, CHICAGO 


Make big money spare or full time. Our easy selling makes experi- 
ence u . We start you without money. sent for 10 
days trial and GIVEN FREE when you besome a distributor. 








FROM KEROSENE 
Beats 
Gas or Electric 
Government University tests prove this won- 


new Aladdin nearly five times as efficient as best round 


ate, won't explode. 
. Prove for yourself, without 






In that way you may 
Be the first and write us quick for 10 


Tr own without 
how to get one FREE. 


cost. 
AY FREE TRIAL OFFER and learn 









money to buy a calf, 
T. Meredith, Publisher, Des Moines, lowa. 








at the other edge and where it joins the 
wall. Then the entire table should be 
stained some dark color. Not with heavy 
paint that will be injured by hot water, 
and hot pans from oven and range, but a 
thin turpentine stain that will sink into 
the wood and preserve it and still give 
very little surface coating. This can be 
kept on hand and frequently renewed, as 
it dries almost immediately when a little 
“drying-Japan” is used with it. When 
the board at the back of the sink and the 
table receive the same coat of stain, this 
important corner of the kitchen can be 
kept clean with little work.—J. W. W. 
SIMPLIFYING THE FARM HOUSE 

\Continued from page 144 
moved three of the straight chairs and one 
rocking chair, and we suddenly seemed to 
have plenty of room. Now I wonder why 
I always carried these chairs into the living 
room after each meal, for we used them as 
dining room chairs too. The pictures and 
vases were carried upstairs to the store 
room and packed away out of the dust. 
I had not worked in the room longer than 
thirty minutes and never did the room 
look half so well. 

You can imagine that the dining room 
thru the double opening now appeared 
hopeless. ‘The fashion in pictures in our 
circle of friends had once been game and 
fruit pictures for the dining room. I had 
long realized that such pictures were far 
from beautiful, but inertia and the fact 
that we had had them so long made me 
hang them in their same old places year 
after year. To remove the temptation, I 
took the pictures from their frames and 
packed away just the pictures. I hesitated 
a long time over a very large framed cray- 
on portrait of John’s great grandfather but 
at fast that went too. I finally hung just 
one picture, a small copy of Carot’s ‘“Wil- 
lows” in the dining room. I left just the 
dining table, and chairs and plain little 
china cupboard in the dining room. 

Our bedrooms are each furnished with a 
“bedroom set,” old fashioned beds, dress- 
ers and commodes. We installed a bath- 
room two years before, but still I clung to 
those commodes, each one loaded with an 
ornate crockery wash bowl, pitcher, soap 
dish and other mysterious small dishes 
of unknown use. I laugh now to think of 
how religiously I dusted the useless things. 

The wood of these commodes was black 
walnut. John suggested that we sell them 
ata farm sale. I thought of the few dol- 
lars they might bring, then I went to town 
and asked the High School Manual Train- 
ing teacher if he could use the wood. My 
old commodes are now being made into 
the most beautiful library table I have ever 
seen. The bedrooms with their old fash- 
ioned furniture, woven rag rugs and bright 
gingham curtains are a joy—and so easy 
to keep clean. 

I have left the kitchen until last. There 
I hated to begin, the place was so incon- 
venient and if I could not better it, the 
disappointment would make the room 
seem worse than ever before. Our house 
excepting the kitchen was now a place of 
homely beauty and the kitchen suffered 
by contrast. 

One evening I found John studying bul- 
letins from the state extension department. 
And then came the surprise; we could have 
cupboards and work tables and all the 
rest put in the kitchen at a cost of fifty 
dollars. My kitchen is now the envy of 
every farm woman in the community. 

What difference has it made? I can 
sweep and dust my whole house in the time 
formerly required for one room. The 
youngsters are learning a lesson “‘in every 
day art, color combinations and the 
beauty of simplicity.” 

My neighbors have learned with me that 
it is not what our furniture is chat makes 
our houses inattractive, but what we are 
using more than we actually need, which 
at the present high price of furniture is 
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Westclox 


FECISTEREO 4 & PATENT OFFlce 


HEN you wind and set Big Ben at 


night, you put an inexpensive clock on 
the same job a high-priced watch held down 
all day. 


The responsibility is even greater! Your 
alarm not only must keep time but it must 
call you on time. 

Westclox are good timekeepers and alarms 
combined. They’re handy, dependable house- 
hold clocks. More than one in a home is 
getting to be the rule. Several clocks save 
many steps. 

We’re doing our best tomeet the big demand 
for Westclox. But we must keep a close eye 
on quality. For it was quality that created 
this demand. 


Western Clock Co.—makers of Westclox 
La Salle & Peru, IIl., U. S. A. 





























“Read this Boole <= 


“Tt sure has opened my eyes. Time is our most: 
important raw material and the telephone has no 
equal as a saver of time.’”’ 


Stromberg-Carlson Telephones 


are used by thousands of rural communities to give the farmer, 
stockman and dairyman quick, reliable communication at lowest 
cost. Our instruments have for 26 years been leaders of the tel- 
ephone industry in transmission and ringing efficiency. 
Own Your Own Telephone System : 
Write today for free Booklet No. 20 


and Telephone Catalogues telling how 
to build and equip a community system. 























Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mig. Co. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill, Kansas City, Mo. 














very poor economy. 





When answering advertisements mention Successful Farming. 
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THE EMPTY HOUSE 

Continued from page 129 
adorable little girl. Then the fire flared 
up again and the picture was gone. For 
a moment he shut his eyes, but he could 
not shut out the gruesome image that 
had flacaed into his brain. He groaned, 
and searching in his pocket, found a tiny 
miniature case. He opened it, and there 
looked out the radiant features of a sunny 
haired child. His lips unconsciously lost 
their grim line and curved into a smile, 
and his blue eyes glowed softly, just as 
the blue eves, so like his own, in the 
painting, did. 

Suddenly he heard the swish, swish of 

ilken garments. He got up, letting the 
miniature slip back into his pocket, and 
turned. There stood Margaret. 

“Tom!” she cried, breathlessly, “come 
and help me. The little fat one has the 
croup!” 

“The croup? I’ll telephone Dr. McLean 

you call Hortense—” He paused. 
Margaret was smiling, a little superior, 
efficient smile 

“Nonsense,” she said quietly. ‘“Hor- 
tense doesn’t know anything, and the 
others have gone out. Listen! Did you 
hear that? 

She was upstairs almost before he heard 
the hoarse brassy cough, and he followed 
her swiftly. 

Che little boys were in a huge bed, in 

room far removed from Margaret's. 
[om wondered vaguely how she had heard 
that cough, wondered as he carried out 
her orders, for she had taken full com- 
mand. 

“You might take the other one into 
the blue room,” she began. ‘‘No use to 
wake him.” 

She was deftly arranging the pillows 
to prop the little fellow up, for he was 
gasping as tho each breath would be his 
i ast. 

“I'm putting a wet towel around his 
throat,” she went on briskly. ‘Just 
look, Tom, how red his fat little face is! 
Can you find the ipecac? And a teas- 
poon?” 

She was kneeling now, with one arm 
around the little chap. 

“Poor baby!”” she crooned. “We won't 
let him choke—poor baby!’ 

When Tom came back, with the ipecac, 
she was fastening an umbrella to the head 
of the bed. 

“Half a spoonful, Tom,” she said. “No 

give it to me—here. You poor baby! 
We'll have to make him a croup tent, you 
know. That’s what I’m doing. Hortense, 
bring two sheets and my tea-kettle. See, 
Tom, his face is perfectly purple! If the 
steam doesn’t help him, maybe you’d 
better ‘phone Dr. McLean. He used to 
give us some sort of stuff—we’d put two 
drops of it on some sugar, I think for 
little Alice,” her voice broke, and then 
she went on bravely, “It used to help.” 

> al > 


It was a long time before Dr. McLean 
arrived. Hortense, not quite so trim as 
usual, but looking triumphant and very 
happy, let him in. The great clock in the 
hall chimed twelve, so it was Christmas 
mx orning. 

“How’s Mrs. Lanier?” he asked, eagerly, 
as he shook himself out of his great-coat. 
“And the little boy?” 

Mrs. Lanier is —how do you say it? 
she is alive again.’? Hortense chuckled. 
“And we are to make no noise, for the 
petit garcon is sleeping. But see!” 

She threw open the door. 

Margaret Lanier, one finger warningly 
on her | hurried to meet him, and held 


out b th he hands. Her cheeks were | 


ffushed and little damp vendrils of her | Ess." 
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It is so easy to 
false notions but ~ 


to think the world was fiat. 
out and sailed around the earth. And we all 
know now they were wrong. 


Coffee was a 


lar the world over. 
notions about it. 


Of course coffee is healthful. Just as whole- 
some and nourishing as anything else you eat 
or drink. But too much of anything isn’t good! 

One may eat too much meat. Or drink too 
much milk. But nobody claims that meat and 
milk are not healthful. It isn’t the use of coffee 
that is harmful—it is the abuse of it. 

Coffee proved good in the war—in the trenches 
—in the camp—in the hospital—on the march— 
on the sea. Soldiers and sailors know that coffee 
is nourishing—sustaining. 

Drink coffee three times a day, if you like. But, 
be sure that you drink good coffee—real coffee. 

This is the only way to get the genuine coffee 
Imitations are more likely to be harmful 
than genuine coffee. 

SIGNIFICANT—The consumption of Coffee 


in the United States during the last 50 years 
has increased twice as fast as the population. 


OFFEE is Natures Gift 


Copyright 1919 by the Joint Coffee Trade Publicity Committee of the United States. 








COFFEE 


is Healthful 


Many, many good well-meaning people used 


A Portuguese went 


beverage before Magellan 
disproved the old foolish fallacy. It is still popu- 
But many people have false 
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brown hair curled over her forehead and 
around her ears. Her eyes were soft and 
brooding. 

“He’s erfotiy all all right, now, Doctor,” 
she whispered, ing him over to the 
bed. “I oa a ything.”’ 

Old Dr. McLean looked from the sleep- 
ing baby to Tom Laake, standing dis- 
a but radiant, at the foot of the 

x 

The Doctor nodded his head wisely. 
“It was the right treatment,” he said. 
“It worked!” 

Margaret smiled, but Tom’s eyes met 
his in a look of quick understanding. 

“And he was so sick. I was afraid—just 
for a few minutes,’ she hesitated. 


“That’s when I ’phoned for you,” 
finished her husband. 
“Margarét Lanier, croup specialist,” 


she laughed under her breath, and held 
out a hand to each man. “Let’s go down 
to the library. I’m going to make you 
some coffee and sandwiches.”’ 

But at the door she dropped their hands 
and ran back to tuck in the covers once 
more. 

As she poured the coffee she was very 
quiet, but her eyes had a misty, far-away 
look. All at once she sighed happily. 


“Isn't he a dear!’ she mused. Her 
lips curled in a whimsical smile. ‘The 
older one, David, you know, is much 


handsomer, but I’m sure I’ll always love 
this rolly-polly baby a little the best.” 


as 
be 


CLEANING WE NEED NOT DO 

We need never clean out the dirt we 
have prevented being carried into the 
house. 

Walks from the barns and principk 
outbuildings to the house are a profitable 
investment. Cement walks are, of course, 
ideal. On many farms flagged walks may 
be had for the labor of drawing and laying 
the stones and are very satisfactory. Good 
walks save much cleaning indoors. 

Doormats of various satisfactory sorts 
may be purchased for a dollar or even less. 
Such a doormat should always have a place 
outside every ‘“‘back”’ door entrance to the 
house where various members of the family 
are apt to run in and out hastily in boots 
and rubbers. 

Metal doormats that allow the dirt and 
dust to rattle thru to the porch floor or 
doorstep are good. Many consider it 
easier to sweep this dry dirt from the floor 
than to clean it from the cocoa-mat which 
holds it. Yet the cocoa mat is good and 
removes a great deal of outside dirt from 
the shoes and boots passing over it. 

Provide a foot-scraper at each back 
entrance. One having a coarse heavy 
brush at each side of the seraper which 
cleans the sides of the shoe as well as the 
bottom can be found for a half dollar or 
less and is most satisfactory. 

Ashes from the range are a source of 
much dust in the kitchen. Whenever pos- 
sible- discard the ash-pan and have the 
ashes carried directly thru a chute in the 
kitchen floor to a brick ash-pit in the cel- 
lar. When this cannot be done, have the 
hardware man make a duplicate ash-pan. 
Spread a newspaper on the floor beneath 
and carefully remove the pan before it 
becomes filled to overflowing, and put 
the extra pan in its place. This will be at- 
tended to much more regularly if there is 
always an empty pan at hand than when 
the ashes must be emptied immediately. 

Spend a little thought and money on 
keeping dirt out of the kitchen. The farm 
kitchen is usually the family gathering- 
place where too much dust is brought in 
and where too much cleaning must be 
done to keep it in a sanitary condition. 














Every bit of dirt we keep out of the|t 
kitchen means that much less cleaning.— 
A. M. A. 


SUCCES 


into crevices 
despite your brushing, it may do 


how clean teeth feel after using 
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See What it Does 
for Your Teeth 


This is to urge a ten-day test of 
a new, scientific tooth cleaner. 
You have found, no doubt, that 
brushed teeth still discolor and 
decay. Themethods you used are 
inadequate. There is now a better 
way. 

The cause of most tooth troubles 
isa film. It isever-present, ever- 
forming. You can feel it with 
your tongue. 

That film is what discolors—not 
the teeth. It is the basis of tar- 
tar. It holds food 
which ferments and forms acid. It 
holds the acid in contact withthe 


substance 


teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. 


They, with tartar, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea. 


It gets 
So, 


That film is clinging. 
and stays. 


Look in Ten Days 


Make this ten-day test.- Note 
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You Are Welcome 
To This Ten-Day Test 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


Teeth are 
that 


a ceaseless damage. 


safer, whiter and cleaner if 


film is absent. 
Science Now Combats it 

Dental science, after years of 
searching, has found a to 
combat film. Years of careful 
tests under able authorities have 
amply its 
Now leading dentists all over 
America are urging its adoption. 
It is now used daily 
of teeth. 

This film combatant is 
bodied in a dentifrice called Pep- 
And a 10-Day Tube is 


offered to every home for testing. 


way 


proved efficiency. 


on millions 


em- 
sodent. 

Pepsodent is based on pepsin, 
The 


film is albuminous matter. The 
object of Pepsodent is to dissolve 


the digestant of albumin. 


it, then to day by day combat it. 

For long this method seemed 
impossible. Pepsin must be acti- 
vated, and the usual agent is an 
acid harmful to the teeth. But 
science has discovered a harmless 
activating method. And that dis- 
covery opens a new teeth-clean- 
ing era. 

The results are quickly appar- 


ent. A ten-day test is convinc- 
ing. We urge you to make it at 
our cost and learn what clean 
teeth mean. Lest you forget, 


cut out the coupon now. 


PAT. OFF 


Pepsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


Now advised by leading dentists everywhere 


Ten-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 895, 1104 S. Wabash Ave 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


, Chicago, IIL. 


film. See how teeth whiten as 
he fixed film disappears. Inten Name 
days let your own teeth tell you 
what is best. PE ait 6d dence pies aveenns 











OUR PATTERN DEPARTME 


. Send 10c¢ in silver or stamps for our Up-to-Date 
Catalog Notice Pall & Winter 1919-1920 Catalog, containing 


550 designs of Ladies’, Misses’ and Children's Patterns, a concise and com- 


prehensive articie on dressmaking, also some 
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HOUSE 
DRESS 


3032 


3073--Good Coat Style for the 


Girl. Jersey cloth, sibeline, plush and other pile 


fabrics, velvet, cheviots and Scotch tweed would be 
appropriate for this model. The collar and cuffs 
may be of fur or contrasting material. Pattern 
in 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. Size 12 requires 
$%¢ yards of 54 inch material. Price 10 cents 


3038 Waist—3040 Skirt. Taffeta in jade green 
combined with fine lace in a deep ivory tint, or 
crepe meteor or Georgette would all combine nicely 
for this style. The waist pattern is cut in 6 sizes: 
44, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. The 








How to Order Patterns 


number and size wanted, as patterns cannot be duplicated. 


Dec., 1919 


NT 


nts for the needie (illus- tern and address your letter to Pattern Dept. Successful Farming, Des Moines. 
trating 30 of the various, simple stitches) all valuable hints to the home dressmaker, lowa. Patterns will not be exchanged. Please do not request it. 


















LADIES 
DRESS 


3070 




















Siars 
DRESS 4 1 


3042 


akirt in 6 sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28, 30 and 32 inches 
Waist measure. For the entire dress it will require 
8 yards of 42 inch material for a medium size. 
The skirt measures about 134 yards at the foot 
Two separate patterns, 10 cents for each pattern. 
3070—A Good Dress Model. A fine model for 
slender figures. Sikrt and tunic portions are joined 
to blouse waist portions. Vest may be of con- 
trasting material. Serge, duvetyn, taffeta, satin, or 
velvet is good for this style. Braid or machine 
stitching will be a suitable finish. The width of 
at lower edge is 134 yards. Pattern is cut in 






































Sac? | 
3033 all. WH 


DRESSIW’ 
SACK 
3062 f 
7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust 
measure. Size 38 requires 6 yards of 44 inch ma- 
terial. Price 10 cents. s 

3061—New Set for Miss Dolly. Comprises a 
simple dress, good for lawn, batiste, silk or dimity, 
a stylish cape that may be developed in satin, 
flannel, velvet or silk, and a bonnet to match the 
cape or to be of lawn, velvet, or embroidery. Pat- 
tern is cut in 5 sizes for dolls 16 18, 20, 22 and 24 
inches in height. Size 18 will require 5¢ yards of 
36 inch material for the dress, 5¢ yard of 40 inch 





material for the cape and 4% yard of 20 inch material 
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for the bonnet. Price 10 cents. 
3075—Child’s Dress. This iva new and attrac- 


tive model, very nice for gingham, lawn, batiste, 
nainsook, percale, silk or poplin. The sleeve may 
be Gnished in bishop style or in elbow length, as 
illustrated. Pattern is cut in 5 sizes: 1, 2, 3, 4 and 
5 years. Size 4 requires 33% yards of 36 inch ma- 
terial Blue or white embroidered, or piped 
with a contrasting color, would be good for this 
style. Price 10 cents. 

—A Popular Style. The design is good for 
serge, tweed, velvet and corduroy, with oraid or 
stitching for trimming. The blouse could be of 
wash material and the trousers of cloth, corduroy, 
or velvet. Collar, cuffs and belt may be faced with 
contrasting mater.als as illustrated. Pattern is cut 
in 4 sizes: 2, 3, 4 and 6 years. Size 4 requires 25¢ 
yards of 44 inch material. Price 10 cents. 

3049—Ladies Cover All Apron. One-piece 
style, which closes at the front over the ve 
portions. Gingham, percale or seersucker are good 
for its development. Pattern is cut in 4 sizes; 
small, 32-34, medium 36-38; large, 40-42; and 
extra large, 44-46 inches bust measure. Size 
medium requires 454 yards of 36 inch material. 
Price 10 cents. 

3032—Comfortable House Dress. A good 
model for gingham, chambray, lawn, percale, 
gabardine, or flannel. The sleeve in regular style, 
is roomy and comfortable at the armsyce and 
may be finished so that it can be turned up for 
convenience when working. Pattern is cut in 7 
sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 inches bust 
measure. Size 38 requires 5% yards of 36 inch 
material. Width of dress at lower edge is about 
2 yards. Price 10 cents. 

3042—Dress with Surplice Waist. Serge, 
gabar‘ine, poplin, voile, checked and plaid w 
and all wash fabrics are good for this style. The 
collar and cuffs may be of contrasting material. 
The dress has a body lining. Pattern is cut in 4 
sizes: 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 10 requires 44% 
yards of 27 inch matérial. Price 10 cents 

3035—Simple School Dress. Good model for 
serge, gabardine, voile, checked or plaid suiting, 
and also for all wash fabrics. As here shown, brown 
serge was used with collar and cuffs of tan poplin. 
Sleeve may be finished in wrist or elbow length. 
Pattern is cut in 3 sizes: 12, 14 and 16 years. Size 
14 will require 5% yards of 27 inch material. 
Price 10 cents. 

3033-—Smart “‘Tunic”’ Dress. Here is a pretty 
model for serge and satin, duvetyn and crepe, or 
crepe de chine and chiffon. Bordered or embroid- 
ered materials could be used for this model. Guy 
blue Georgette crepe could be combined wit 
black satin, and have a simple ornamentation of 
embroidery in self color. Bur le and black, or 

*k satin or silk with a touch of copper color 

would be effective. Pattern is cut in 3 sizes: 16, 
18 and 20 years. Size 18 requires 5% yards of 44 
inch material. Width of skirt at lower edge is 
1% yards. Price 10 cents. 

—Dainty room Set. China silk, crepe, 
lawn, dimity, or dotted Swiss, or crepe de chine 
are suitable materials for this set. The cap could 
be of net or lace. Lace, embroidery or stitching will 
form a suitable finish. Pattern is cut in 4 sizes: 
emall, 32-34; medium, 36-38; large, 40-42, and 
extra large, 44-46 inches bust measure. Size med- 
jum requires % yard for the cap and 3% yards for 
the sack of 32 inch material ice 10 cents. 


PUMPKIN PIES LIKE GRAND- 
MOTHER MADE 

Cook the pumpkin until it is as thick 
and dry as mashed potatoes. At this stage 
it must be stirred constantly as it must 
be well browned to give it that delectable 
caramel flavor. A tablespoon of brown 
sugar added during this process helps 
wonderfully. The only spices that com- 
bine well with pumpkin are cinnamon 
and allspice. They may be used separately 
or together. Have a rich crust and use 
one cup of stewed pumpkin, one cup 
brown sugar, one cup sweet milk, one 
level teaspoon allspice and one egg. Some 
like a tiny pinch of salt. A level table- 
spoon of flour mixed with the sugar be- 
fore adding to the other ingredients 1s very 
helpful as it adds to the firmness of the 
pie.—Mrs. I. M. J. 


MINCE MEAT RECIPE 

Take the hog’s head and the big part 
of the back bone and boil until tender, 
then skin the head and grind up enough 
of the meat to weigh 8 Ibs. Add 2% lbs. 
dried apples, 3 Ibs, raisins, 3 Ibs. n 
apples, 4 lemons, 1 qt, vinegar, 2% Ibs. 
sugar, 1 tbsp. allspice, 1 tbsp. cinnamon, 
1 tbsp. vanilla, or flavor to suit the taste. 
Grind the green apples and the dried 
apples and lemons thru the food chopper, 
cook the dried apples, then mix all the 
ingredients and in - for an hour.—A.E.L. 








If you are a bit short on jelly, you will 
find that a pretty nice hand can be made 
from dried fruit. Let fruit soak over night 
in considerable water, cook it, then drain 
off the juice and make jelly of it as tho 
fruit had been fresh. The dried fruit will 
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still be good for sauce or desserts. 
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ARP you can pass 


along this cheer 
by giving O-Cedar Polish as 
Christmas presents. For any 
woman who takes pride in her home 
will appreciate something that will 
make her furniture brighter, cleaner 
and prettier. 


25c to $3.00 Sizes 
At All Dealers 


Channell Chemical Co. 


Chicago - Toronto 
London — Paris 

























any girl can make candy that far surpasses in quality 
and equals in attractiveness that sold by many con- 
fectioners. 

The cost of home-made candy is much less than that of a good 
commercial grade, and there is no single gift that is so univer- 
sally welcome as a box of fresh, artistically-packed candy. Even 
with the high price of all material, the cost of the sweets made 
from the following recipes does not exceed twenty-five cents a 
pound. The bonbons figure about fifteen cents a pound. 

' Always save your pretty boxes and the ribbons with which 
they are tied. Do not throw away the little paper frills in which 
each chocolate rests, as they add much to the looks of your box. 
If you do not have enough frills for each piece of candy, put 
every other piece in a frill and do not use them in the botton 
inver. 

‘Make all of your candy before you begin to pack it. Then get 
it all together on a large table. Have each box fitted with a 
piece of waxed paper, and cut a piece of cardboard (cracker 
boxes are very good for this) just the size of the box to put be- 
tween the layers. Always have the top layer of the box well 
filled to prevent the candy from sliding around. It is a good idea 
to fold two or three white paper napkins just the size of the box 
and lay them on top of the candy to hold it firm. 

If vou are so fortunate as to have a candy thermometer there 
need be no doubt concerning the length of time to boil your 
syrup. However, with a little practice you can soon 
tell when it is done by testing it in cold water. 

Fondant, the foundation of all chocolates and 
bonbons, may be used in so many different ways that 
it is well to practice making it until you are sure of 
Do not be discouraged if your first 


W ITH good material, plenty of time and a little experience 


good results. 
attempt is not a success. 
Fondant—Pour a cup of hot water on three cups 
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flavor with vanilla. Add a half square of chocolate scraped fine 
to one batch of fondant. This must be thinned with a little 
water. 

Remove the melted fondant from the hot water, stirring it all 
the time to prevent a grainy crust forming on top. Drop the 
little white balls into the colored and flavored tee Ay one at a 
time. Dip them out quickly and drop onto waxed paper. They 
will become firm in a moment. Use the silver knife or spatula 
to dip them out with, and hold them on the knife with a hat pin. 
All this is a little hard to do at first, but it soon becomes easy. 
A half walnut meat on top of each bonbon is an addition. 

Kisses—Melt a cupful of fondant over hot water, flavoring 
and coloring it to suit the taste. Add a few drops of water to 
thin it, and a third of a cup of shredded cocoanut. Mix well. 
Dip out a teaspoonful at a time and drop onto waxed paper. 
Chopped nuts may be used instead of cocoanut; or raisins cut 
up are good. 

Stuffed Dates—Remove the seeds from a package of dates b- 
making a smooth cut in the side of each with a sharp knif 
Melt and flavor two « 
three batches of fonda: 
using a thi 
of a cupi 

































for each. Thin it 
with alittle water. 
When cold fill the 
eavities of the 
dates with the 
fondant, usin 

enough to spreac 





f granulated sugar. Let it boil slowly until it forms a soft ball 
238 degrees if you use a thermometer) when a half teaspoonful 
is dropped in a little cold water. Remove from the fire and pour 
lowly onto a large platter (ungreased) or a marble slab if you 
h ive one. 

his syrup positively must not be stirred nor the pan jarred 
in any way while it is cooking. In dipping out the syrup to 
test it, be very careful not to disturb it. This is what makes 
“grainy” or “sugary” fondant. 

When the syrup is cool around the edges, in twenty or thirty 
minutes, take a large wooden spoon or paddle and scrape it all 
into a mass in the center of the platter. Work it back and forth, 
keeping it well scraped up around the edges, until it gets white. 
lust as it begins to stiffen put it into a bowl or granite pan. 


Cover with waxed paper and a plate and let stand twenty-four 
hours before using. 
If cooked just right, the fondant should be about the con- 


sistency of putty. If cooked too long it will be hard and crum- 
ily; if not cooked enough it will be too soft to handle well. 

B Dor Make little balls of the fondant about the size of 
marble. Put them on waxed paper. 


H fill a teacup with fondant and set the cup in hot water. 
La water boil slowly until the fondant is melted, stirring it 
y with a silver knife ora spatula. When melted add 

juarter teaspoonful of flavoring extract and a very little bit of 
coloring, either liquid or paste. Use pink coloring with straw- 
berry extract, orange coloring with orange extract; yellow 
coloring with lemon extract. Do not color that which you 





the date so that 
the colored filling 
will show. Add nut meats, if desired. Roll in granulated sugar. 

Striped Creams—Melt a cupful of fondant, flavor it with van- 
illa and add a little cocoanut. Mix well and pour into a small 
well greased tin. Melt another cupful of fondant, color it pink 
and flavor it with strawberry extract. Pour this on top of the 
white. Melt another cupful of fondant, add a square of choco- 
late scraped fine, a half teaspoonful of vanilla, a tablespoonful of 
water snd some chopped nuts. Pourthisontop of the other two 
layers. When cold cut it in strips a half inch wide and an inch 
and a half long. When packing lay the pieces so all three colors 
show. 

Marshmallow Fudge—2 c. granulated sugar, 14 c. cream, 2 
tbsp. white corn syrup, 2 squares chocolate, 2 tbsp. butter, 1 tsp. 
vanilla, 12 marshmallows. 

Boil the sugar, corn syrup, cream, chocolate and butter until 
it forms a soft ball when a little bit is dropped into cold water; 
234 degrees on a thermometer). Remove from the fire and beat 
it until it gets stiff. Just before pouring out, add the vanilla and 
the marshmallows cut in quarters. Mix well. Pour into a well 
greased pan. When cold cut in squares. 

Cocoanut Penoche—2 ec. granulated sugar, 1% c. cream, 2 tbsp. 
white corn syrup, 2 tbsp. butter, 1 tsp. vanilla, 14 ¢. cocoanut. 

Boil the sugar, cream, corn syrup and butter until it forms a 
soft ball in cold water (234 degrees). Remove from the fire and 
beat until it stiffens. Add the vanilla and cocoanut. Mix well. 
Pour into a greased pan and cut in squares when cold. 

*“Maple’’ Caramels—2 ec. medium brown sugar, (packed light- 
ly), '4e. white corn syrup, % ec. cream, 2 tbsp. butter, 1 tsp. 
vanilla, 44 c. nut meats. 

Boil the sugar, syrup, cream and butter until it forms a firm 
ball when dropped into cold water. Remove from the fire and 
add the nae +, and nut meats. Stir (Continued om page 154 
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H. C. Phelps 
President 
Phelps Factories 


You or your 
neighbors know 
me. i have warm 
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Order From This 
Advertisement 













You can have this magnificent $150 MASTERTONE 
PHONOGRAPH IN YOUR HOME IN TIME FOR 
CHRISTMAS, WITHOUT SENDING ME. ONE CENT. 
With the machine Pll send you a selection of fine 


records to play it with—no money down. You satisfy yourself before you 
pay ANYTHING. But you will have to send the coupon below, right away, 
as the Christmas rush for my royal MASTERTONE has already begun. 


big MASTERTONE with the handsomest art cabinet you ever saw—and six 
record selections. If you mail the coupon this week you'll have the MAS- 
TONE and records before Christmas! It will make a fine present for 
your wife, your children—the whole family. 
and the records as your own for ten days. 
our friends. Take a vote of the whole family on it—and if you don’t say it 
as fine as any phonograph costing twice as much—if you want to part with 
it for any reason—I’ll take the phonograph and the records back and you won’t 


Jie fill out the coupon. Send no money, no pay of any kind. Back comes this 


be out one cent of the purchase price, 


Why I Can Make 
My Low Price to You 
Simply because I sell my MASTER- 
TONE to you direct from my fac- 
tory. By dealing direct with me you 
get the benefit of all the saving of 
my sales method. At onesmall mar- 
gin above the actual factory cost I 
put this splendid instrument in 
your home. 


In the last twenty years I have 
made friends all over America by 
dealing personally with my custom- 
ers on a direct, straightforward 
money saving basis. 

I give you a lifetime guarantee 
with my MASTERTONE because 
I know the workmanship is not sur- 
passed at any price. 


Your Choice of 
Mahogany or Walnut 


You have your choice of Walnut 
or Mahogany satin finish, hand 
polished, the most beautiful art 
cabinet you ever saw. My MAS- 
TERTONE is built like the finest 
heirloom furniture. It is in the 
latest art style and it adds dignity 
toany room, It is at home among 
the richest furniture. When you 
see how much finer—how much 
more impressive—the MASTER- 
TONE is than the commonplace, 
you will appreciate its real grace 
and beauty. It has a charm and distinc- 
tion of appearance that harmonizes with 
the superior quality of its performance. 
It is full size—the home size agreed on 
by the master cabinet builders—48inches 

» 20 inches wide, 23% inches deep. 

ith record space for 150 records. 


You Try My MASTERTONE 
10 Days in Your Home 


want to keep it 
send me only 


Play it with my 
records or any 5 a} 
records. If you punt 





I want you to send for it on this 
low «rice offer now because the 
price must soon goup. Youknow 
what conditions are. Labor is 
scarce and high. Materials are 
going up. I can not promise to 
hold my MASTERTONE down 
to $79.50 much longer. My present 
stock at that price may last ten 
days or a few weeks. I cannot 
tell. Your only assurance is to 
order from this advertisement 
now. it may be your last chance 
to get one of the world’s three 
greatest oa yee at a clear 
saving of $50to $75 cold cash. 


Ihave letters from delighted own- 
ers of my MASTERSONE all 
over the country. They tell me 


H. C. Phelps, President, THE 


Department 104 





how perfectly it plays all records. 
They praise its silent, velvety 
motor—its freedom from the 
grind of gears. They talk about 
the wonderful MASTERTONE 
Reproducer with genuine im- 
ported India Mica diaphragm 
which gets the exact shading of 
the voices of the famous singers, 
and the clear, smooth liquid tones 
of the finest instruments. They 
compare it with the other two 
greatest phonographs, and they 
say the MASTERTONE is un- 
equalled. 

Now—try it yourself. Remember it is 
at my ik. You do not assume any 
obligation to keep it or pay unless you 
are sat : ere's the cou at 
brings it. Fill it out and mail it today 


PHELPS FACTORIES 
COLUMBUS, O. 


FILL OUT THIS COUPON TODAY 
font etd weet in net dy lara 


The Phelps Factories, Dept. 104, Columbus, Ohio 


Gentlemen: You may send me one M 


have choice of Walnut or Satin Finish 
you $79.50 in full payment within ten 


place me under any obligation to keep P 
pot want to keep it, I agree to return it at your expense. 


property until A pay for it in full. 


ee 6 SE 8 see 
z 
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INE Phonograph in.............++++ 
any) on your ten days’ free trial offer. 
es and if after ten days’ Ky I find it perfectly a ay | in every respect, I agree to send 

i i 


8 from receipt isu 
honogra 


coockte Ma, GP BR, F. D...000000. c0cccccceccccese 


Do you own property? If so give description and name of bank or any one eise you desire to give as reference, 
Give complete description of property and names of references on separate sheet of paper. 


You use the phonograph 
Play it for your neighbors— 
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eccccoescocces finish (you 
l agree to pay the trans- 


° nderstocd 
ph. If for any reason I am not satisfied with it and do 
It is understood that the 
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One of the 
World's 

Three 
Great- 


sen bebe tmieeidmmtniemacmatnieniataienionitonies 


PLAYS ALL RECORDS 


Without Any Special Attachments 


that this does not 


ih remains your 


Shall we ship by freight or express?.............ccccceccccccesceseccscccsccceecccesseeceeseeeeeeeeeeereseseeenneee 
NOTE: We recommend that you have Phonograph shipped by express to insure its reaching you promptly. i 
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Height 48 Inches ' 
Width 20 Inches | 
Depth 2312 Inches 


SPECIAL—Write for the 
MASTERTONE Portfolio 
whether you order or not. Your 
name and address on a post card 
will bring you full description and 


illustration of the phonograph in 
colors, I will send you FREE my Book of 
Oid Favorite Songs—the old-time melo- 
dies that everybody loves—50 famous 
songs—words and music. Write today, 
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SAFETY 
JAR OPENER 


A TWIST OF THE HANDLE 
AND IT’S DONE 
he g top of a frult or vegetable jar 
ned more than patience to get it off. 
" SAFETY JAR OPENER will raise the 
rt without hipping the glass and 
‘ thesafety of ingersand knife edges. 
FITS PINT AND QUART GLASS TOP 
JARS OF ALL MAKES 
I imps with the attached coupon and 
in ““Eeco’’ by mail, prepaic 





The DW .Carpemtex Mig. Co. 
Dept B8) Bridece port, Com. 
Tierewith find Twenty-five (25c) Cents in stamps, 
‘ ! end me one “Ecco SAFETY JAR 
OreNer. It nderstood that it may be returned 
T full credit within ten days. 
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just enough to mix well. Pour at once into 
a greased pan. Let it stand for several 
hours. Turn the pan upside down and 
tap on the bottom to get the candy out 
in one piece. Cut in squares or oblong 
pieces and wrap each caramel in waxed 
paper. 

Many homes may not be able to spare 
sugar even at Christmas time for candy 
making, but most of the children on the 
farm can make the big kettles of delicious 
molasses candy and by adding black wal- 
nuts, hickory nuts, or other nuts gathered 
from the wooded places, may still have 
Christmas sweets which are delicious and 
wholesome. ‘The making of molasses can- 
dy is a simple process. Take two cups of 
sorghum to one cup of sugar if available, 
and butter the size of a walnut. Cook 
slowly until brittle when dropped in water. 
Pour inabuttered platter and when cool 
enough to handle, pull until white. 


PATTERN FOR CHRISTMAS STARS 

There is an old story to the effect that 
Betsy Ross picked up a piece of paper and 
made a pattern for a five pointed star with 














Write for Particulars 


Send NO Money! 


imply send your size and these 
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Wonderful STORIA SHOE S2r> pros... Oxy, Direct 
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BOSTON MAIL ORDER HOUSE, Dept. 783,Boston, Mass. 
Send Woman's Storm Shoe ON APPROVAL. ( risk nothing! 
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. @ INDOOR TOILET 


Sanitary and Odorless on ten days 


FREE TRIAL 


No Money Down — No Deposit 
No more outside back yard inconven- 
iences. Nochambers toempty. No sewer 
of cesspool. Chemical process dissolves 
human waste in water. No trouble. Kills 
disease germs. Prevents flies, filth and 
bad odors of outhouse. A real neces- 
sity for old, young or invalids, 
Preserves health. 

Costs 1 Cent a Week 
to Operate per Person. 
Place in any room, ball or 
closet. No trouble toinstall, 
Guaranteed sanitary and 
odorless. Endorsed by thou- 
sands of users, doctors, san- 
itary experts, health boarda, 


YW etc. AGENTS WANTED, 
Kawnear Cabinet Co., 


859 KawneerBidg,KansasCity,Ma 
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one cut, when General Washington and a 
committee called upon her and she advised 
them to use a five pointed instead of a six 
pointed star in the flag they were design- 


| ing for our nation, back in the early days 


of 1776. 

I do not know how Betsy Ross did it, 
but a five pointed star may be made with 
only one cut, if paper is folded correctly in 
the following way: 








Find the center of your piece of paper 
by folding it in two lengthwise and cross- 
wise. Lay the paper folded in two either 
way with the folded edge toward you and 
fold up the right and left hand corners 
until the width of each fold equals the dis- 
tance between the two folded edges as 
they are brought toward each other. In 
other words until the width of Nos. 1, 2, 
and 3 as shown in the cut are equal. Then 
fold No. 1 over No. 2, completely covering 
it. If folded correctly it should 0’. up 
against the edge of No._3 exactly. Fold 
No. 3 back under No. 2 and cut from either 
corner of No. 3 toward the point formed 
at the center of your paper. 

If you want to make the star mathe- 
matically accurate, it may be done as 
follows: 





Describe a circle and draw two diam- 
eters at right angles to each other, equally 
dividing the circle into four parts. Bisect 
the radius XB at M. With M as a center, 
using MF as a radius, describe the are 
EF. Draw a straight line from point E to 
point F. Using line EF as a sade, place 
point of compass at B and it will cut the 
circle at S. Place point of compass at R 
and it will cut the circle at W. Fold the 
paper on the diameter RB. Fold B up to 
5 and R to W, then complete the folding 
as described above and cut. 

This little folding trick will prove of 
value when Christmas decorations ar_ to 
be made.—V. H. D. 

The toughest piece of steak may be 
made tender and palatable by pounding 
salt, pepper and flour into it, browning 
thoroly in hot fat, adding water, covering 
closely, and allowing it to steam for about 
an hour or until tender. This is known 
as Swiss steak. 
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For Many Ills 
and Complaints 
—HMusterole 


In grandma’s day many 
an illness was nipped in the 
bud by the prompt applica- 
tion of a stinging, burning 
mustard plaster. 

But mother uses Musterole. It 
has all the virtues of the old-time 
mustard plaster without the fuss, 
muss or blister. 

For little Bobbie’s croup, for 
Betty’s sore throat, for grandma’s 
rheumatism or father’s lumbago— 
for the family’s colds and for 
many other ills and complaints 
mother resorts to ever-helpful 
Musterole, 

When there is the sign of a 
cough, down comes the Musterole 
jar from the medicine shelf. 

A little of this clean, whit. 
ointment is rubbed on the chest 
or throat. It penetrates way down 
deep under the skin, and gener- 
ates a peculiar heat which routs 
out that disturbing congestion. 

Strangely enough Musterole 
feels warm only a moment or 
two after yor applyit. The first 
tingle and glow is followed al- 
most immediately by a soothing, 
delightful coolness. 

Musterole is made with oil of 
mustard and a few home simples. 

Try it for coughs and colds (it 
often prevents pneumonia), bron- 
chitis, sore throat, stiff neck, 
neuralgia, headache, rheumatism, 
lumbago, pains and aches of the 
back, and sore orstrained muscles. 
Many doctors and nurses recommend 
Musterole. 
30c and 60c jars; hospital size $2.50. 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
PETROLEUMJELLY 


For burns, sores, broken 
blisters, etc. Also for 
rough, chapped hands and 
lips. 

Sold by general stores and 
drug stores everywhere— 
10c. 

Send for free booklet giv- 
ing helpful advice. 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. 


(Consolidated) 


24 State Street New York City 

















CHRISTMAS DINNERS 


Some housewives are at a little loss 
to know just what to serve for the meal 
on Christmas day, and for those and any 
of the rest of you who are interested I 
have planned some menus. 

Diced Fruit 
Chestnut Dressing 
Mashed Potatoes 


Baked Apples Buttered Peas 
Bread Butter 
Pickles 


Plum Pudding 
Coff 


Roast Goose 


Hard Sauce 
~ 


Roast Turkey : Potato Stuffing 
Giblet Gravy 
Creamed Onions 


Celery Cranberry Sauce 
Ice Cream Fruit Cake 
Coffee 
Nuts Raisins 
ust Duck Celery Dressing 

Mashed Potatoes 
Creamed Turnips 
Escalloped Oysters 
Bread Butter 
Cranberry Jelly 
Mince Pie Cream 


Coffee 





Roast Chicken Bread Dressing 
Mashed Potatoes Giblet Gravy 
Escalloped Corn 
Pick Celery 

Bread 


Butter 
Plum Pudding 


Lemon Sauce 

a 
onee 
Nuts Oranges 


Celery Stuffing for Fowl 


6 ec. bread 1 tbsp. salt 
4 tsp. sage 16 tsp. pepper 
2 c. celery (cut fine) 1 c. butter 


» on 
Mix all ingredients together with a fork 
to prevent sogginess. Stuff the fowl 
lightly, being careful not to pack stuffing 
in the cavities, as there must be room foi 
expansion of the dressing. Much dress- 
ing is heavy because it is packed too 

solidly. 
Plum Pudding 


4c. bread crumbs lc. flour 

2 c. sugar 1 tsp. cinnamon 
1 tsp. nutmeg 14 tsp. mace 

\4 tsp. cloves 1 tep. salt 

ib. suet, ground 1 Ib, raisins 
2c. nuts \% lb. citron 

4 oz. candied peel 2 c. milk 


6 eggs 

Chop raisins, nuts, citron, and candied 
peel. Mix all the ingredients together and 
fill well buttered molds one half full. 
Steam for four hours. Serve het with a 
sauce. The size of the molds, naturally 
determine the length of time for steaming. 
\ broad mold requires 4 hours, while 
mall lard pails or individual molds re- 
juire but 2 hours. Pudding may be re- 
heated by placing in the steamer, 

Escalloped Oysters and Corn 


1 qt. oysters 3 c. bread crumbs 


3 tsp. salt 3 tsp. salt 
l¢ tsp. pepper 1 c. diced celery 
4c. corn 


bg c. butter 
3c. milk 4 slices bacon 

Mix the bread crumbs, salt, pepper and 
melted butter. Arrange alternate layers 
of oysters, corn, crumbs, and celery, hay- 
ing the crumbs on the top. Add the milk 
and then place the bacon on top. Bake 
in a moderate oven for one hour, You 
may use fresh or stale bread crumbs, but 
be sure that the crumbs are small. 
Candied Sweet Potatoes 


12 potatoes 2 c. brown sugar 
2 c. water 3 ec. butter 
2 tsp. salt @ tsp. pepper 


Boil the sugar and water together for 
five minutes, then add the butter, salt 
and pepper and pour over the potatoes, 
which have been peeled and placed in a 
baking pan. Bake in a moderate oven for 
one hour or until tender and a delicate 
brown color. Baste frequently. These 
potatoes are better baked slowly. 

Cranberry Jelly 


4 qts. cranberries 3 qts. water 


sorbs and hoids heat in oven; more even and thorough 


direct from factory—our only 
design has white ename! front. 
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Thousands of Farm Wives Will Enjoy 
. This Christmas Gift 


OTHING will delight the farm wife of today more than such a 
Washer. 


useful, practical and serviceable giftas the ONE MINUTE Power 
tis a gift that not only brings pleasant memories of the 
thoughtfulness of the husband at Christmas time but at every wash 
day the year around. 
TE. 


ONE MSHER 


It is built to last a lifetime—eaves labor and time. The wood 
tub “holds in” the heat and The One Minute Power Washer is equipped 
keeps the water hot. The ONE with Adjustable Dolly—Reversible Swinging 
MINUTE handl h Wringer— Instant Safety Kelease Device on 
ameen Yd an es the aver- Wringer—Washer Control Lever conveniently 
age farm family wash smooth- 


located—Strong Bench Frame. Made for gas 
ly and quickly—has it on the engine power and electric power. Also Hand 
line oy nine cleaner, whiter and with 


Machines, 
less wear and tear than if you had 
rubbed and 6a abbed it in the old, tire- 
Write for “A BC Book” 






















One Minute Mfg. Co., 





ae 121-4th St., Newton, lowa. 
ro. the kiddies and the «Clothes Washing | Please send your “A B C Book” tom «hiierer and 
and Dry Cleaning”’ Book. H your free book on “Clothes W asin ome Ory 
: Cleaning.” 
One Minute Mfg. Company - 
121 Fourth Street, Newton, lowa QED cccccccccccesccseececeSesececeee*ee . 
BBRErc cocccccccocccccsccvcceceeesesces ° 











CUT YOUR OWN HAIR 
EASIER THAN SHAVING 


PATENTED OCT. 8, 1918 PRICE TO INTRODUCE 
wr ! ONLY $1.00 


A WORTH $500k 


i 


AS 


’ - 
= 


OSTS $/2S 





You do not need any experience or practice cc ase che NUPLEX AUTO- 
MATIC HAIR CUTTER. It comesto you ready for instant use, and five 
minutes after you receive it you can have your hair cut better than it was ever 
cut before. J 4 

The DUPLEX will cut as closely or trim as iong as you wish it to. No 
clippers or scissors are needed with the DUPLEX; it finishes the work eom- 
pletely. It cuts the front hair long and the back hair short. Trims arou 
the ears, etc. 

Inside of a very short time you will have to pay $2.00 for the DUPLEX. 
The price today is $2.00, but while our present stock lasts we will accept this 
advertisement the same as $1.00 Cash. Cut it out and send it with ONLY 
$1.00 and we will send you the DUPLEX AUTOMATIC HAIR CUTTER 
ready for instant use, postage vaid, to ary address. 5 . 

ANTED. UPLE 


AG. Ww . . t. 17 t 
TRY THIS ® 
RANGEAT s, g.Voice Thrower 
Vy = toGver yout voice into @ 
“, , under the bed, out in the 
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OUR RISK 
DVER 100,000 IN USE. All sold on 

30 Days Free Trial. Freight hall or anywhere. Lots of FUN 

prepaid. Demand growing % fooling the Teacher, Janitor, Po- 

amazingly. Housewives de- iceman cr Friends. The VEN- 

TRILLO isa little instrument that 

fits into the mouth out of sight. 


lighted with results. E 
FUEL SAVER. Wontderfil betan 
Anyone can use it. Never failal 


A 32 page book on VENTRILO- 
QUISM sent with the Ventrilo for 100 
and 2c postage. 


Kaiser’s Dream 


Will make you scream, given with the 
- above. Also large catalogue. 
ROYAL NOV. CO., Box 125, South Norwalk, Cona, 









Wonderful Baker. 
—— onpenve features—Odor Hood, 

es all steam and cook odors 
irect to chimney. Ash Sifter—permits oirting ashes 
right in range. Nodust. Stone Oven Bottom ab- 







baking; a fuel saver. GUARANTEED. Last for ve 

You can buy th!s wonderful range at wholesale Tries 

a Dilan. New 1920 
Styles to select 

from. Easy credit terms if desired. W 

for big free catalogue. a 

THE IMPERIAL STEEL RANGE COMPANY 


Cleveland, Ohio 
— 








sugar 





Mention Successful Farming when answer- 
ing a ts. 


You cannot afford toe neglect reading the 
advertisements in this issue. 
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Wash the berries and add the water. 
Cook slowly until the berries are soft. 
Mash thru a sieve, then add half as much 
sugar pulp and stirring fre- 
quently, until the mixture jells. Pour into 
a moistened mold and set in a cold place 


as COOK, 


for one hour or more 
Fruit Cake 
lc. butter 2 c. brown sugar 
fl l raisins 
ur at ndied peel 
1 c. nutmeats 
' 1 tap. clov 
l tep. nut Zz tap. sal 
let juice Li tbsp. vanilla 
( m t butter and sugar; add the 
‘ 1 | for five minutes. Add 
of the ingredients and fill two 
ns, lined with waxed paper, 
»in moderate oven one and 


oO , irs. This cake will keep moist 
iIndelnit f stored in a good place, As 
| place in a tin box with a tight 
cool place If you wish 
L mol ire to a cake that has been 
per! tored, place a ‘aa cup of 

rin the box and let stand for one day. 





COOKIE DECORATIONS 
nd easily made decorations | billion dollars. 


easing 
for the Chr ire these dele ious | 
es for which are included with 
Chey are prepared and roiled 
manner and various 
then be used to sh pe them, Aa 
itter being especially adapted 


istmas tree 
cookies, reci| 
tn rticl 

in n customary 
cut rsmay 


doughnut « 
for tl irpose, as the completed rings 
eedingly effective when decorated 
und ng on the tree. However, make use 
heart shaped cutter, or any other 
} sha swellas the regularround one. 
Before baking day, prepare some 


ilso pick out perfect 
“ats, wash and 


blanched almonds, 


kory, or walnut me 


pecan 
dry some currants, select fat seeded raisins, 
cut citron in sm ill thin, square or oblong 
bits and have cocoanut and cinnamon at 
hand Chen proceed with the cookie 
making and cut from each variety of 
dough, cookies of every shape available, 
and after putting in the pans, decorate 
with the materials at hand in every con- 
ceivable way Some may be simply 
s led with cinnamon and sugar or 
‘ it, while others are made quite 
f vith nuts and citron, or again with 
I ; or currants. Use a lead pencil 
f hol ler yr sim ill thimble to cut small 
r i holes in all but the doughnut rings, 
thru which to string any kind of Christ- 
I yn to tie them to the tree. You | 
W umazed and delighted with the 
a ) nent when the baking is finished. 

Faney boxes of these pretty Christmas | 

lies with the ribbons tied thru, all | 
ready to hang on the tree, make pleasing 


gifts for little fi rks. 


Chocolate Cookies (Four Dozen)—One 
sau. bitter ch »colate, two teaspoonfuls 
baking powder, pinch of salt, one-fourth 
cup milk, two eggs, one-half cup butter, 


two and one-half cups flour. 


cup sugar, 
dd the well- 


Crean butter and sugar, 


on 


beaten eggs, the chocolate, melted. Sift 
flour, salt and baking powder together and 
add. alternating with the milk. Roll out, 
cut. decorate and bake in a moderate oven. 

Vanilla Coo (Five Dozen)—One-half 
cup butter, one cuo sugar, two eggs, two 
tablespoonfuls milk, two  teaspoonfuls 
baking powder. three cups flour, two tea- 
spoonfuls vanilla. Cream the butter and 
sug ur, add eggs well beaten, milk and va- 
nilia. Sift dry ingredients ind add to the 
mixture. Chill and roll thin, using half 
the dough at a time. Cut and bake in a 
mo | ‘rate oven Mrs. C. N. P. 
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Every Time You Telephone 


Every time you telephone 
you have at your ready com- 
mand property worth over a 
Millions are 
actually used for the long dis- 
tance call, and for your sim- 


|plest message you have the 


sole, exclusive use of hundreds 
of dollars worth of property. 


This vast telephone plant 
must be not only constructed 
and installed, but must be kept 
electrically alive to respond in- 
stantly to your convenience or 
emergency. 


It is manned by a multitude 
of telephone workers day and 
night, not only to connect you 


with any one of ten million 
other subscribers, but also to 
maintain perfect pathways for 
that delicate telephone current 
started by your merest breath. 


The cost of keeping this 
service, with its skilled oper- 
ators, its sensitive apparatus, 
its long lines of communica- 
tion up to maxiraum useful- 
ness, is enormous. 


Yet this vitalized and human- 
ized organization is so capably 
managed that you command 
its service, at any time and in 
any place, for a few copper 
cents, 


(a AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


yy One Policy 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 


Universal Service 





We’ll Rebuild — 
Your Lamp 


into a 
“‘Quick-Lite”’ 
If if zou have on old 
Cuewetnye Shears 


We will Joy 
tte” mateh-lighting Iamnp that will (jie 
service. W 






it to 


her of alcohol. No delay bun. ne *rownd for torch. 
You merely hold a lighted match under 
coil and in an instant you have a wonderful, bri 
strong, white light, mellow and restful to the eyes. 
Send your lamp and$3.00at once to nearest house, 
and have it made over better than it was when new. 


The Coleman Lamp Co. 


Wichita St.Paul Tolede Dallas LosAngeles Chicage 














! Always mention Successful Farming. 









The Kemmode 
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name and address fos 
book and,9% daye" free 
trial offer. She cbligntions te gem. she Wie te today. 
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NEW 

vewetables, 

share" Jeary, ome: gunrtge mine cote querentect 
seen 

Agents and Ladies’ Aid Societies wanted. Big 

profits. Sample, 60 cents, postaid. ar endery 


Ed. C. Meyer Co, 2525 Orland Ave. Cincinnati, 
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WINTER AT BONNYWOOD FARM 


Continued from page 132 


course of study,”’ Mrs. Leigh explained, 
“so we will have that branch of Domestic 
Science at home too. Little mothers ‘al- 
ways enjoy making neat, pretty clothes 
for their doll-children and learn as much 
about seams and stitches that way as 
any other—and think they are only play- 
ing,” she finished with a smile. 

Closets, bandboxes and piece-drawers 
were gone thru and yielded many treas- 
ures. ‘There was a worn silk waist that 
had no “human” 


and left enough scraps to trim one or two 
more. 
worn to use as a made-over for Irene, 
meant party dresses for several dolls, 
while one could fairly see Muriel’s new doll 
in the lovely cloak that the triangular 
piece of black taffeta on Mother's old hat 
meant. And so it went. 

On ironing day Mrs. Leigh pressed 
everything that needed it and when she 
and Billy Boy went to town they laid in a 
supply of fashion plates for guides so she 
felt ready for happy and worthwhile 
S.turday afternoons even tho it meant a 
Little more, and better planned, work dur- 


ing the week in order that she might spare | 


those uninterrupted hours with the girls. 


Most of the dolls’ underclothes were cut | 


from good parts of similar worn or out- 
grown garments belonging to the girls so 
were, for the most part, made as to tucking 
and trimming, needing only gathers, 
bands, and buttonholes. 

Muriel and Helen were allowed to use 
the sewing machine for long seams and cer- 
tain hems after they were basted, but a 
large part of the work on tiny clothes can 
be best done by hand anyway, so that} 
gathering, shirring, hemming, overcasting, | 
buttonholing, and the sewing on of dainty | 
lace were a pleasure as well as useful, 
needed lessons in sewing. 

It was the middle Saturday sftemeen’ 
of February that Irene sighed, “I am just 
lonesome to see the river and have a run 
down ‘the slope where we had so many 
nice little picnic dinners last summer. | 
don’t see how I can wait till spring.” 

“Why, girlie mine, you don’t have to,” 
Mama consoled. The river will be covered 
with ice but it is not cold today so we 
will all put our wraps on and have a walk. 
Winter woods are almost as beautiful as 
summer ones.” 

“Why, Mama,” Helen expostulated, 
“with the trees all bare and the flowers 
and leaves gone?” 

“Just wait and see,” Mama smiled. 
And after she had started young eyes and 
minds on the right track there was frank 
admiration for sturdy tree trunks in soft 
gray or brown shadings, curving branches, 

graceful vines clambering over crum- 
bling stump or clinging to tree or shrub. 

Billy Boy was on the lookout for oc- 
casional clinging brown leaves. When one 
was seen that could be reached he picked 
it and tucked it down carefully in the! 
brown grass with a reproving, “Naughty | 
little leaf. Go to sleep now with your 
bruvvers and help keep the baby flowers 
warm. Pretty soon they'll wake up ‘cause 
it’s ‘most spring.’ 





Those who cannot enjoy the old-fash- 
ioned headcheese because there is too 
much fat in it, try this: Cook meat as 
usual, remove bones, put in muslin bag 
and with potato masher press out most of 
the fat. If too dry add some of the liquor : 
the meat was cooked in. 





A dainty dress of Helen’s, too} 





SUCC 





use but ripped, sponged, | 
and pressed it made a beautiful doll dress | 
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If you want your family and 
friends to hear the greatest 
music by the greatest artists 
exactly as the artists themselves 
sang or played it, the Victrola 
is the only instrument for you: 
The most famous artists of 
all the world make Victrola 
Records—and the Victrola is 
the only instrument specially 
made to play Victrola Records. 

Any style Victrola you select 
will play perfectly any of the 
more than 5,000 records in the 
Victor Record Catalog—will 
play for you the superb inter- 
pretations of the world’s great- 


A Victrola for Christmas! 












































Get a Victrola! Get 


Christmas! 


come, 


Vietrolas $25 to $950. Write to us for catalogs 


and name of nearest Victor dealer. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., 


Camden, N. J. 


est artists exactly as they heard 
and approved their own work. 
it this 
The ideal Christmas? 
gift, but more than a Christmas \, 
gift—a source of pleasure for the 


entire family through the years to 















Victrola XVII,$300 §& 
Vicerole XVIL, electric, $365 
Mahogeav c~ oak __ 























WATER 
INO PLU PLUMBING —MOVE ANYW,.. RE 


Thermotub, combined bathtub and water heater 

Provides every pome with outfit that gives all bathing 

comforts of throom. equires no sewerage 

Move it to any loom Full length tub. Plenty hot water 
quick. Cost per bath very small. Write today 
THE a HOME Sournar < co. 

612 = Mations! Bu : 














Every Quilter 
should have our book of 450 

igns, containing the pret- 
tiest, queerest, scarcest, most 
grotesque patterns, from old 
log cabin to stars and puzzle 
designs, also our large 29 page 












Needie W ork Catalog. To intro- 
duce this beautiful 25c book and 
big catalog, we mail both for 





15e. No stamps Our Cross 


Stitch Book ang above 25c 


LADIES’ ART C9., Block 10, St. Louis, Mo. 











sarel| oasaee reer FREE 


Teo Try 15 Da 
More ght than 25 eacy lense. nary temps. 
than rong a 2 or gos. ( hea 

er than candies. For l’omcs, Schools 

Stores, Churches, Halls. hz ‘fakes and 

burne its own gas from common gas- 

cline. No glare cr Licker. Restful 

to eyes. 0 chimney. No wick 
Special Free Offer 

Write for cunqibaite dis or. We want 

to have a lamp to show to your 

riends. Send today. AGENT! WENTED. 
sconosy LAMP COMPANY 


mi akers of Portable Lemps) 
¢ "928 











—_ Power Manties 


ae Lamps 
nd Lanterns 
saadete giveservice Wililast 
tonger end et and rougber usago 
than any otber mantic known. 
Made in our own factory by spec- 
tal patented process Buy from 
your deater cr order dircctfrom 
Dearest © Price per dor 
THE COLEMAN LarP co. 
Migra of The Famoos Quick Lite’ 
Lange ead Lanterus 














Thrifty farm families patronize our advertiser« 
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After more than a year’s buria) 
in grave full of water, casket 
and contents were perfectly dry. 


’“That They May Rest In Peace” 


The Clark Grave Vault 


Furnishes at moderate cost, the 
Same protection and satisfaction 
as a mausoleum costing thousands 


of dollars. Keeps casket and con- 
tents absolutely dry and safe 
throughout the years, bringing 


peace of mind to the living, in the 
thought that their beloved dead 
are safeguarded against harm from 
ghouls and water and destroying 
elements. , 


The Clark Grave Vault is built 
entirely o rust-resisting ‘‘Key- 
stone’’ steel, permanently air-tight. 


Every Clark Grave Vault is sub- 
jected to hydraulic pressure tests 
before shipment; is backed by 
our 20-year-old reputation for 
building ‘‘quality vaults,’’ and 
our 50-year guarantee, 

Any conscientious undertaking 
firm will tell you why the Clark 
Vault excels. Positive, pictorial 
proof on request. Address Dept. 
B-12. 


The Clark Grave Vault Co. 








Town and Starling Sts., Columbus, O. 














Hair Often Ruined 
By Careless Washing 








ild be d very carefully, if 

t to keep vour hair looking its 
Most soaps and prepared shampoos 
t ch al This dries the | 


ir brittle, and ruins it. | 
for steady use is Mul- | 

which 
better than 


coc nut oil shampoo 1S 
pu na rreasele S), ind 1s 
thing else you . 
two teaspoonfuls will cleanse 
d scalp thoroughly. Simply 
with water and rub it 


can use 


in It m an abundance of rich, 
creamy lather, which rinses out easily, 
removing every partiek of dust, dirt, 
dandruff and excessive oil. The hair dries 
quickly and evenly, and it leaves the scalp 
soft, and the hair fine and silky, bright, 
lustrous, fluffy and easy to manage. 

You < get Mulsified cocoanut oil 
shampoo it any drug store, its very | 
cheap, and few ounces will supply 
every member of the family for months. 

lhe rizinal and genuine Mulsified 
( yanut Oil shampoo is made only by the 


R. L. Watkins Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 








Violin, Hawaiian Guitar, Ukulele 
Guitar, Mandolin, Cornet Tener Banjo or Banjo 


| See that little goldfinch with th. 





Wonderful new system of teach Note music by wall, To first 
pile im each locality, we give « 0 perb Vielin, Mandolin, 
Pitnicte Gortar , Hawaiian Guitar Cornet, feneritanie or Banjo abec 
butely free. Very emal « for lessons only. We antee suc 
cess of no charge. Complete outfit free. Write now. 


SLINGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc. Dept. 89, CHICAGO, ILL. 


‘o obligation 


A HEART OF GOLD 


NCE upon a time a young wood 
chopper lived with his mother and 
younger brothers at the edge of a 

reat forest. He was only a lad, but upon 
1is shoulders rested the cares of the large 
family, for his widowed mother had been 
sick a long time. Every day he went into 
the forest to cut fagots, which he sold in 
order to buy food. As the weeks went by, 
the lad, worn out with work and worvy, 
became more and more down heaited. 
Finally, as he waded in the mud and mire 
under the dense trees, he cried out in 
despair: 

“Life is not worth the living in all this 
mud and gloom. There is nothing beauti- 
ful in the whole world.” 

To his surprise a voice answered him. 
A tiny voice it was, but as clear as a bell: 
“Do not be discouraged,” it said, “there 
are many beautiful things in the world. 
Look at me, am I not beautiful?” 

The lad looked all around and above him 
before he caught sight of a dainty little 
fairy perched on the sleeve of his | Pram 
She was no larger than a butterfly, but 
lovely with the loveliness of a brilliant 
diamond. Her golden hair was as soft and 
as silky as a cobweb, her eyes shone like 
tiny stars; and all about her floated a thin 
drapery that resembled a purple mist. 
The lad stared at her in wonder. 

“Indeed you are beautiful, but I had 
not seen you,” he said. 

“You were not looking for beauty,” the 


| fairy replied, “or you would have seen 
| that pure white water-lily growing there in 


the pool. It came from the mud and slime, 
yet 1t managed to keep pure and spotless.” 

The tiny fairy flew to the flower and 
held back one of the long petals. “See,” 
she said, “inside is a heart of gold.” 

Long after the fairy had gone the lad 
stodd by the pool thinking. “A heart of 
gold, a heart of gold,”’ he said to himself 
over and over again. “A heart of gold 
would be a true heart, a brave heart that 
would not grow discouraged.”’ Then he 
resolved that he too would have a heart of 
gold. He set to work with a will, and when 
he had finished he broke the stem of the lily 
and carried it home to his mother. He 
put it in arude vaseand placed it at the 
foot of her bed. Soon the feverish eyes of 
the sick woman found it, and resting there 
she seemed to find peace and comfort in its 
purity. The flush gradually left her cheek, 
and in a short time she was sleeping quiet- 
ly. The lad felt that she would soon be 
better. He quietly straightened up the 
house the best he could, and made himself 
clean before taking his wood to the village. 

The next day when the lad went into 
the forest, he saw the fairy again. “I am 
going to have a heart of gold,” he told her. 

“Yes,”’ she said, “and that is good, but 
you must have a singing heart as well. 
proken 
wing? He would rather be in the tree tops 
where there is sunshine, but since that is 
impossible he sings away just the same.” 
The fairy pointed to a bright yellow and 
black bird which stood on a log whist. a 
bravely, even if one little wing did oe 
the ground. 

“T will take it home with me and mend 
its wing,” the lad said. And he placed it 
on top of his pile of wood. 

All the way home the bird whistled mer- 
rily, and the lad following every trill, 
learned to whistle almost as well. The 
younger brothers stopped their quarreling 
and ran to meet him. 

“Where did you learn to whistle like 
that?” they asked. 

“The bird with the singing heart taught 
me,” answered the lad. 
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Deformities 


of the Back 
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The 40,000 cases suc- 
ssfully treated in our 
experience of more than 
18 years is absolute proof 
of this statement. 

No matter how serious your 
deformity, no matter what treat- 
ments you have tried, thi 
—* il and =< W ills the value 
m well an a) .- we 
of the Philo Burt Method in your own case. 


The Philo Burt Appliance 
on 30 Days’ Trial 


























PHILO BURT CO, 
ISnK Odd Fellows Bidg., Jamestown,N.Y. 
ee ee 


SUNLIGHT EVERY NIGHT 


Try in your own home 
for a week at our risk 
this beautiful, powerful 


Solar Mantle Lamp 


See how much betterand 
brighter than your pre- 
sent light whether gaso- 
line, keroseneor electric. 














safest, whitest, steadi- 
est, most economical 
light known. Produces 
60 candle power 50 hours 
— from 1 gallon Kerosene. 
500,000 Satisfied users. 
Write today. A post card 
Send No Money will do, and getour Special 
Introductory Offer; We want one person in 
each locaity to refer new customers, Agents 
Wanted. Exclusive territory free. 

















SOLAR LAMP CO., 6 Solar Bidg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


lambing needed; placeanywhere—inac’ oset. 
t attic, bedroom, under stairs,etc. Takes Boor 
No sewer or water con 


a h?lele): 






















| No 
Hl eecce 16 inch 
| » nches square 
|] ection required: mado of steal, rustproof. gre 
n ,» seat and cover n - 
Sbie. b dsome, lasts a lifetime. Shipped gm ap 


J — lete with pi access- 
eed Soniesl a eotyto in- $8 “4 1s 
Money Back Guarantee 
ites 


stall at the remarkably low priceof 
psi fort this winter, avoid ex 
aan, poetent family’s health. Toilet 
emptied every few 
AS 
of satisfaction or money - 
U. S. SANITARY SPECIALTIES CORP. 
STOVES & 


HOOSIER Zovces FREE 


To try tm your home 99 dave trge no mateer where yea Bre, 

Show your friends, send if yon do 

want to keep it. i ‘amilies enjoring the 
forts and pleasures 


Ranges, 
Birully' fmished, emooth 'lotasd! 
Write for our big free book show- 
ing descri 


for years. 
ieee 
HOOSIER 






































us to whistle?” the 





“Will you teach 
brothers then asked. 

“Certainly | will if you will help me cut 
wood tomorrow.”’ 

The brothers eagerly said they would, 
and watched while the lad bound the bird’s 
broken wing. When this was finished and 
the bird had been given water and crumbs, 
it was placed on the window ledge where 


the sick mother could see it and hear its 
song. 

The next day the five younger brothers 
went to the forest with the lad, and they 
all whistled they worked. By night 
they had all the wood to sell that they 
could possibly get to the villag And with 
the extra money they bought se ral hens 
to lay fresh eggs for the mother to eat. In 
a short time she was able to sit up. 

“Tt is my brave lad and my whistling | 
boys that is making me well,” she said. 

The boys all worked together every day 


after that, and prosperity began to smile 


on the little cottage by the forest. The 
lad told his brothers about the fairy but 
none of them ever saw her again. The} 


bird flew away when its wing was strong 
and the lily withered when the mother 
was able to be up; but the lesson of the 
golden and 7 gin heart was never for- 
gotten.—M. 














THE CRIPPLED BUNNY 
Oh, I’ve got a little Bunny—an’ he's pretty near 
bran new, 


Aa’ I think he's very funny, with his bright pink 
eyes, don't you? 

But ‘bout one thing I am worried, 
muchly fear, 

That my little bran-new Bunny is all crippled in 
the ear! 


yes—I very 


His ears are jus’ awfully long he can hardly 
hold ‘em up, 

An’ one he can't, no, not at all—'t looks like some 
lop-eared pup! 

The other stands up perky as bunnies ears all should 

An’ he works it nice an’ jerxy when he's busy with 
his food 


80 


But that nigh ear, now, it worries me; it hangs 
clear to the ground 

He might step on it sometime when he’s scamper- 
ing around 

Why should it be so loppy? 
oh dear! 

When they knew one 
crutch for Bunnys’ ear? 


Why didn't they— 
ear was floppy—esend rN 
—P.H. 


CHRISTMAS CELEBRATIONS 

Christmas time calls forth the old and 
young for celebration, and after the 
program and distribution of gifts to the 
youngsters there must be something 
served to eat. The simplest ideas should 
be carried out, as much preparation at 
home for the holidays keeps the house- 
keeper busy. Just enough for sociability is 
the best. Several menus given below, will 
taste good and not involve much work 
in preparation. 

Popcorn Balls 


Cider Doughnuts 
Tiny Sacks of Candy Sugared Popcorn 

Apples 

Nuts Apples 

Oatmeal Cookies 

Nuts Raisins 
Oranges 
Cc andy 

Apples Gingercookies 
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One Register Heats 
the Whole House 


Yes,one register distributesclean,moist 
|heat in every room, evenly and thorough- 
\ly. No dust; no dirt. Economical to 
install. No tearing up of floors, walls 
or ceilings. Reduces fuel bills. Every 
pound of fuel gives up allitsheat. None 
of the energy is lost in gas or smoke. 








Soft, hard, slack coal or screenings, wood or 
coke—all give equal satisfaction. Burns an 
grade fuel. No heat radiates in cellar. Castings 
can't break or crack. Holds fire from twenty- 
four to thirty-six hours. Gives a lifetime of 
satisfaction. 

See your dealer this week. Ask to see the 
Globe Pipeless Furnace. Learn all the details 
of its economy and dependability. 


Write for Free Literature 


Learn all the details of the Globe Pipeless 
Furnace. Find out why and how itis the mest 
satisfactory and economical heating system for 
you. Write today. 


Globe Stove and Range Co. 


Dept. B-S, Kokomo, Ind. 





A House Full 
~ « of CleanHeat _ , 
@ at littieCost @ 


**Master Furnace Builders” 








PIPELESS FURNACES 
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Right Out of Your 
Own Smoke House 


Smoke your own meats in the National Giant—the won- 
— portable, iron-ribbed, heavily-galvanized, combined 
House and Meat Storage. 

With this wonderful smoke house, home curing, 
\ smoking and storing of hams, pape sausage and 
Y fish become prac- 


SA, tical and easy. | 
> o t sell all your 


hogs. Keep a few 
for your own meat. The 
saving mi butcher bills will 


surprise and please you. The 


ATIONAL GIANT 


AvK PORTABLE 


SMOKE HOUSE 


ND SANITARY STORE MOUSE 


Vp a 6-Years’ Success 


—in use on thousands of farms in U.S. and foreign gpentites, 
Positively the best way cf smoking meats. 3 sizes. + prema 
Guaran Alter emoking meats, use as a stor 


Send NOW — for New FREE Book 


Contains valuabie prize-winning recipes for curing and smok- 
ing meats and fish; also descrintien and colored illustrations of 
National Giant Smoke Houses and low prices. 

PORTABLE ELEVATOR MFG. COMPANY 

236 McCiun Street Bloomington, Il. 
















































OT now 


Beware of Imitetions. 
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‘SMusic Lessons} 
| 





A Complete Conservatory Course By Mail 


Wonderful home study music lessons under great 
American and Puropean teachers Endorsed by Pad- 
erewsk! Master teachers guide and coach you. Les 
eons a marvel of simplicity and completeness. 

rhe only recognized Conservatory of Music givin 
lessons by the UNIVERSITY EXTENSIO? 
METHOD 

The ideal of a genuine Conservatory of Music for 
home study based upon lessons containing the cream 
of the life's teaching experience of Master Musiciana, 
reinforced by the individual instruction of specialists, 
is now attained. 

“he instruction of a master—the tndictdual 
touch of an accomplished teacher—ts yours to 
commana from the very moment you enroll. 

The University Extension Conservatory, by adopt- 
ing the Personal Instruction Method, has placed home 
music study beyond question as to results. Anyone 
ean learn at home. 

Write telling us course you are 
Any Instrument interested in—Piano, Harmony, 
Voice, Public School Music, Violin, Cornet, Mandolin, | 
Guitar, Banjo, or Reed Organ—and we will send our 
Free Catalog with details of course you want.Send now. 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
6118 Siegel-Myers Building, Chicago, Ill. 














OCEAN FISH LAKE FISH 


Per Ib Per Ib 

tock l3e White Fish l4e 

Fiat Fish, sole,ete.12\c Pickerel lle 
Jalmon i7e Pike 16% 
Sable Flah 15e Superior Herring Rc 
Halibut Oe Tulibee lle 
Cod l3e Mullets sc 
Shipped in 100, 50 and 25 pound boxes Re- 


nber guarantee and order direct NOW. 


Northern Fish Company 
Dept. S. - - 


Duluth, Minn. 

























or Coal Oil will keep this 
jamp in operation for 50 
RS and will produce 


300 CANDLE POWER 


of the purest, whitest and best light 
known to science. Nothing to wear 
out or get out of order. Simple. Safe. 

Absolute satisfaction guaranteed. 
Send for catalog showing lamps for 
every purpose; also special intro- 
ductory offer and agency pro- | 
position. Write today. 


KNIGHT LIGHT & SODA FOUNTAIN 
» COMPANY, 668 Xnight Bldg. Chicago 








for our Big Catateg 
for all the family. 
UNITED STORES CO., 
oe 
STATIONER ¢ PRINTED tor Poultrymen, Stoeckmen, 
ete. It's businesslike. You ne eed it ine lo t of samples 
suitable for any business with full A Ne sent 
anywhere, post paid, free 2 . Howle, Printer, feebe Plain, Vt. 








SUCCES 


| pretty gifts this year as last, 
| that cast 


| minute, 


} outpace 
| there is a steep hill to climb. 


/SQUIBS FROM A FARM WIFE 








HRISTMAS! The day we all go 
home—in thought and spirit, if it is 


impossible to actually go in the 
flesh. 

Don’t forget that no gift can so much 
please your city friend as some of your own 
country dainties, from your preserve or 
jelly shelves, your dairy, smokehouse, or 
poultry yard. 

When chopping dates, citron, raisins, 
etc., sprinkle on some of the flour that 
would be used anyway and the chopper 
will not be gummed up. 

Give generously of yourself this Christ- 
mas. Unless some of your love, your 
thoughts, and your interest in others ac- 
companies your gifts they will be of small 
value no matter how much they cost. 

Salt and hot water thaws frozen drain 
pipes. 

To keep the tongues of laced shoes in 
place, cut and buttonhole slits a quarter of 
an inch long in each side of the tongues 
near the top eyelet of the shoe. Run laces 
thru he slits before putting them in the 
top eyelets and the tongues will stay in 
place. 

Salt and warm water stop itching of 
chilblains. 

Going around complaining that the true 
Christmas spirit is a thing of the past, is 
not the way to bring it back 

Olive oil, lard, cottonseed oil, etc., are 
practically all fat, while butter is only 
nine-tenths fat. Remember this as a sav- 
ing and also to have surer results in baking. 
Just enough shortening is usually a little 
better than a bit too much 

Extravagan e will spoil any Christmas. 
Resolve to give no gift which you cannot 
afford. 

For Christmas cake decorations, grease 
holly leaves lightly with butter, cover with 
icing and let dry. The icing-leaves come 
off easily and make pretty decorations. 

Nothing is more appreciated as gifts 
than towels. Towels large or small, of 
almost any material and for all purposes— 
from dainty guest towels to those for bath 
room or kitchen. 

f you are not able to give as many or as 
do not let 
a shadow over you. Just add a 
bit more of love to it. 

One-third of dark brown sugar added 
to two-thirds of granulated makes a flavor 
so like maple that it will pass very nicely 
when you can’t get the veal thing, especial- 
ly in candy. 

When water is hard, don’t use twice as 
much soap in trying to soften it so that it 
will make suds. Add a little washing 
powder, ammonia or borax to soften the 
water. 

Whoever does less than his share makes 
it necessary for someone to do more than 


| his. 
Salt added to snow makes it much 
colder 


There is no grease or smoke when baking 
pancakes on an aluminum griddle. This 
kind of griddle, however, should not be 
heated quickly over a hot fire, at the last 

but should be started to heat grad- 
ually over a low fire. 

Those who never do less than their best 
“luck” in any race, no matter if 


An army blanket makes a fine rug for 
the children’s nursery. It is warm, clin 
to the floor, dust does not go thru it, and it 
may be washed easily without shrinking. 

The best present anyone can give us is 
the gift of an inspiring idea. 

Christmas may come but once a year, 
but we can have its joy all twelve months, 
Merry Christmas.—Mrs. F. A. Nisewanger, 
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300 CandlePower 


Most Perfect Reading Lamp Known 
Safe — Durable — Clean 
USED by thousands and without 

question the’finest lamp for home use ever 

eepinn tebtesaeetineeet Eaiee cee 
gaso. 

dinary matches, No look torch asaiea, 


*** ©leman 









inner. pone 4-8 or week! 
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Why use 
Coal or 
==) Wood? 
“0. 


a rd 


weed COOK or 
Heat 
an 








Wialitusliaecesiliniamiurlts 
2 gals. oil equal 97 Ibs.coal 


AGENT KEROSENE 


‘Ss‘ BURNER 
Makes Any Stove 2 Gas Stove 














Free Sample 
to Workers 


Makes it own gas from 


Kerosene (coal oil). 


Gives every 
Absolutely safe. Cheapest fuel known. 


stove. 
Wonderful Labor Saver si)" coming 


wild about it. No coal or ashes to carry. No 


caine Sate, Clean, Odorless, Cheap 
quick Easy 


Every homea 
to carry and demonstrate. =, ns Your territory ts open. 
Write day. Themes Burner Go.,2671 Gay St., Dayton, Obig 


AGENTS: $12 a. Day 


NEW KANT-KLOG COAL OIL BURNER 








Most perfect burner ever invented. Gat clog up. Burns 
85% air and 15% gas. Turns any stove into 


conde. Fs Pays for itself in a short time. Cheaper thag 
coal, Big seller. Write for Agency terms and territory. 


PARKER MFG. CO. 288 Coal St. DAYTON. O10 


AGENTS $60 WEEKLY 
rare ati 








@yesre. 10 0 day easily made. Write for 


ROBINSON CABINET MFG. 00. 51 29, Factories Bidg.,Toisde, O- 
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DECEMBER MUSIC OFFERINGS 

The a machine is not only de- 
lighting the children with the new life it 
puts into the rural school music, but it is 
bringing them into vital touch with the 
best music in the world. 

Following is the list of the July music 
coupon, which expires December 31st. 
Send in your order with this month’s 
coupon. 

Vocal: My Baby’s Horse, 25 cents, 
Only a Rose in No Man’s Land, 30 cents, 
Johnny’s in Town, 10 cents, Take Me 
Back to Sweetheart Land, 10 cents, 
Every Tear is a Smile m an Irishman’s 
Heart, 10 cents. 

Instrumental: Mood Pensive, 30 
cents, Pixie’s Ballet, 20 cents, Till We 
Meet Again Waltz, 10 cents, Scarf Dance, 
10 cents. 

Vocal 

Pretty Little Rainbow, by Plunkett. 
(c-f). This Indian Love song has a 
very beautiful melody and waltz rhythm, 
which is so unusual, you can’t forget it. 
We predict it will be as popular as the 
old “Rainbow.” The refrain may be sung 
as a solo or duet, it has been an instant 
success wherever it has been heard. 

I'll Take You Home Again Kathleen, by 
Westerdorf. (c-e). This is one of the older 
songs, which will live forever, recently 
made very popular by the talking machine. 

Let’s Start All Over Again, by Howard. 
(e-e). This sounds like a New Year's 
resolution, but if just a pretty waltz 
ballad telling o oy pleading with a 
girl to make u 

God Gives Us One Mother, That's All, by 
Frisch. (f-e). This song tells of Nature 
replacing the things on this earth each 
year, but God gives us one Mother, that’s 
all. The accompaniment is very melodious 
and carries the melody. 

When It’s Sunset in Sweden, by Burnett. 
(d-e). A love song from the land of the 
beautiful midnight sun. Very pleasing 
harmonious accompaniment. 

Everybody’ s Crazy Over Dixie, by Donald- 
son. (e-f). A very bright catchy little 
Southern love song. Accompaniment full 
of snap. The kind of song you all like 
to sing and whistle. 

Instrumental 

Sea Spray, by Hasbrouck, Grade 4. A 
very dainty caprice written by the sea. 
The grace notes like the ocean spray 
make the piece very pleasing. 

New Year’s Dance, by Preston, Grade 
3. A very bright solo written in the time 
of a minuet. It is a very attractive teach- 
ing piece. 

In the Garden of the Gods, by Sawyer, 
Grade 4. A meditation which is sure to 
please. 

Violin and Piano 

l ove’s Old Sweet Song, by Molly. The 
transcription of this old familiar song is 
well arranged for the violin. Nothing is 
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Buying a Watch for a Lifetime 


Here’s something you ought to consider when you buy 
The same painstaking workmanship that 
builds accuracy into a watch also gives it extra years of life. 


that new watch: 


It’s great to think of owning a watch that can always be 
depended upon for the right time. 








judgment to select that sort of a watch. 


You would be proud to own a Hamilton, the watch that 
Hamilton’ s 
tremendous popularity with railroad men has been won by its 
remarkable accuracy and year-in-and-year-out dependability. 


times 


most of 


America’s fastest trains. The 


Aren’t these the qualities you want in a watch? 


Ramilton Watch 


“The Railroad Timekeeper of America” 


You’re going to need a watch, not 
for four or five years only, but for al 


the rest of your life. 


There’ } 


| 

‘5 Watch, and a model for every taste | 

: ‘ and purpose. Your jeweler will be | 
yw 4) glad to show you some of them. 

V/ J Prices range from $36 to $185. | 





-= . . ‘am a 
ates - it =) Canada $20.50) aad vp. 
> ot —" maN LY, Send for’ The Timekeeper.” It tells how 
Vm An 4 Hamiltons are made, and the various 


2, models are 


Dept. 47 : 
_ Lancaster, Pennsylvania 





= —— 





And it’s good buying 


a lifetime of aependabl 
time-telling service in any Hamilton 


Hamilton movements alone, $1‘ 


illustrated with pricea, 


_HAMILTON WATCH CO. 
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more cy than our old favorites ar- 
ranged for solo instruments. 





Address all orders for music to Successful 
Farming 
DECEMBER MUSIC COUPON 
(This coupon expires May 31, 1920) 
Vocal 
Pretty Little Rainbow, 30 cents. 
I'll Take You Home Again, Kathleen, 30 
cents. 
Let's Start All Over Again, 10 cents. 
God Gives Us One Mother, That’s All, 

10 cents. 
When It’s Sunset in Sweden, 10 cents 
Everybody’s Crazy Over Dixie, 10 cents. 

Instrumental 
Sea Spray, 30 cents 
New Year's Dance, 10 cents 
In the Garden of the Gods, 10 cents 
Violin and Piano 
Love's Old Sweet Song, 10 cents. 


Mark X after as many pieces as you care to 


pay for. Write name and address plainly 
Name 
Waites cetekad ou Box 


Address........ 
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have a personal interest. 
n below and mail it today: 


you would like to have. 


Boys and Girls, Are You Satisfied With Farm Life? 


HERE is no question but 

live if boys and girls have 

long to the Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work. 
business training and association with your friends. 
parents in some of the crops or live stock also makes farm life worth while. 
; I want to hear from every boy or girl on the farm who would like to have a personal 
interest in the farm plan or would like to join the Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work. 
blame you for being discontented or discouraged unless you own something and can 
If [can help you along these lines in any way, fill out 
I will send you our plan of loans with note con- 
tract and full instructions on how to proceed to acquire ownership in stock or something 
I will also send you a Junior Soldier Badge, question list and copy 
of our Farm Boys’ and Girls’ Leader, which explains the club work, ownership, etc. 
Write me today and send a list of eight friends who would 
like to have a loan or sample copy of our club paper. 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher, Des Moines, Iowa 
CUUUCNAUOUDEOOOGUCULTOCESOUSUOREDOCOUENOUOUEGOUSECUSSCOOOSERSOOGSERSOCEREOOUREACUGSEAGOEOOCGESEOOGUASOORSRAOORSHRORERRASEAENGRS! 


E. T. Meredith, Publisher, Successful Farming 
Des Moir es, lowa 


Dear Sir 


Name 


Town 








unty 


Please send me your plan of loans, copy of Farm Boys’ and Girls’ Leader and 
Club Achievements, question list, etc., 


without charge 








I would like to raise a 





you want a loan write “ 


Yes” 


this year 


Age 





on this line 


what the farm is the best place on which to 
a personal interest with their parents or be- 
Club work brings ownership, 
Partnership with your 


I do not 


State whether a pig, calf, sheep, Poultry or Crop 
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REWARDS="22°S°GROWN FOLKS 


MAKE YOUR SELECTIONS NOW /<. 


The artic'es shown on this page are offered you as rewards for acting as Successful Farm- 
g's representative. These articles are suitable for boys and girls, and for grown folks, 
) Every member of the family will enjoy both the Camera and the Carom Board. All 
ve articles have been purchased in large quantities at the lowest possible prices. The 

efit of these low prices will be given to our representatives 

1d the description of each article carefully. Pick out the article you want most. Check 
it article in the coupon at the bottom of this page, sign your name and address in full, 
and send to us with a 2-cent stamp. Complete description of the article and full informa- 
tion ebout our offer will be sent to you by return mail. Do not write unless you are really 
interested in our new plan for helping you earn your reward. Get Clutch Pencil free. 


Watch and Cowboy Fob /[|7-Jewel Wrist Watch 


This handsome timepiece is a] This is a high-grade, reliable 
real watch. It is a stem watch, with 7-jewel move- 
wane Cy urieed ment, lever escapement, and 

watches. It is the popu-jit is guaranteed to keep 
fg 8 model, 12 {1z°-Jaccurate time for one 
GE eB to}, year. It has a luminous 
keep accurate time|face so that you can tell 

for one year. The|the time in the dark. The 
avensees 2 watch is small size and is very 
time-keeping serv- | attractive for wrist wear. The 
ice, should prove | wristlet is silk ribbon and has 
gee poe handsome silver fastenings. 
ulated. Offer in-| School girls especially will 
cludes the Cowboy]lenjoy carrying this watch. 

Fob also Every boy wants one of thes€}trse the coupon below to 



































watches and fobs as soon as he sees them. “> 
Use the coupon below and get full details of }fet full details about our 
Vatch and Cowboy Fob offer. Wrist Watch offer. Pencil Sent Free For Promptness 





Hamilton Hunting 
Rifles 


This is not a toy but a regu- 
lar 22-calibre Hunting Rifle, 
guaranteed in every way 
to be absolutely safe, reli- 
able and an accurate 
shooter It is 
chambered for 























—— —— 


22-calibre short or This dandy Clutch Penci? will be sent free, subject to 
ee - ~ the conditions — below, to anyone living in the 
long rim fire cart- country who is interested in earning any one of the re- 
ridges, and is 30 inches wards offered on this page. Select the articie,or articles, 
long over all. Barrel, ta- you want most , check the coupon below, and send to us 
pered, 16 inches. Sights, rear, with a 2-cent stamptocover mailing charges on the pencil. 
open; adjustable front knife 
Sight. A solid breech block makes 
the action absolutely safe from 
rear explosions of a defective shell. 
The barrel is bronzed, rifled with 
great care and has a built-up steel 
jacket, making it admirable in 
strength, durability and accuracy. 

Weight two and one-half pounds. 
Use the coupon to get full details of our 

Hamilton Hunting Rifle offer. 
E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


87 SUCCESS BLDG, DES MOINES, IOWA 































Carrom 
Board 
57 Games 


Carrom and Crok- 
inole are two of the 
most popular games 
going. Every member 
of the family will enjoy @ 
these premiums. This Board is a dandy, & 
too—29 inches square and fitted with the i 
famous round corner white maple carom # 
rim. The panel is made of three-ply white 
maple veneer selected stock, natural wood 
finish. The diagrams are bright red and black 
—very attractive. Fifty-seven games can be 
played on this board. Full equipment consists 
of 71 pieces. Use the coupon below to get full 
details of our Carrom Board offer. 


Seneca Scout Camera 


West Virginia, Tennessee d Wyo 
These — fimited ~y — tole, This is a very simple camera, but is capable of produc- 
: 4 . ing excellent pictures in all kinds of ama- 
urds offered on this page are s , a teur work. It has a fixed lens and so re- 
: , quires no focusing or estimating of 
distance. This camera takes pic- 
tures 24%x3% inches. Size of 























On account of high zone postage rates, 
and expense of shipping rewards long 
distances, this offer is good in the fol- ~ te et | 

lowing states only: North Dakota, South : : £0 ~) 
Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, > Bs 1 
Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Wisconsin, 
TIilinois, Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, Mon- 
tana Arkansas, Kentucky, Colorado, 


ruaranteed against defects in ma- 
and workmanship, or breakage in 
nt Successful Farming is sold 





4 

to every subscriber, without exception, the camera, 3%x5% Inches. 
strictly on a guarantee of satisfaction, Takes six exposures without 
Any time you're not satisfied, just say reloading. Weight 12 ounces. 





Equipped, with excellent qual- 
ity lens, and two view finders. 
The Seneca uses standard film 
cartridges, which may be 
loaded and unloaded in full 
daylight. Use the coupon be- 
low to get full details of our 
Camera offer. 





und the money you have paid us for 
scription will be cheerfully re- 

















Mail This Coupon For Full Details 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher, Successful Farming, 
97 Success Buliding, Des Moines, lowa, 


Dear : Please tell me how I can get prepaid the article 
checked Below. I enclose a 2-cent stamp for postage and mail- 
ing of free Clatch Pencil. 

[)7 ewe! Wrist Watch []Wateh and Cowboy Fob 


[]Sensoa Scout Camera [Carrom Board 
[] Hamilton Rifle 
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OUR HOME AMUSEMENT PAGE 


Vise ond 











NEWLYWED STYLE 

A young farmer’s bride who recently 
undertook the management of the horti- 
cultural department of the farm, writes 
the agricultural editor as follows: ‘What 
can I do to make my potatoes grow? I 
peeled them ever so carefully before plant- 
ing them, but they haven’t even come up 
yet.” —Philadelphia Inquirer. 


WHAT FRIGHTENED HIM 
Betty was milking the cow when the 
mad bull tore over the meadow. Betty 
did not stir, but continued milking. Ob- 
servers who had run into safety saw to 
their astonishment that the bull stopped 
dead within a few yards of the maid and 
cow, turned around, and went away sadly. 
“Weren’t you afraid? Why did he run 
away?” asked every one of Betty. 
“He got scared,” said Betty. “This 
cow is his mother-in-law.” 


FOOD FOR THOUGHT 

It was washing-day, and John had been 
kept from school to look after the baby. 
Mother sent them into the garden to 
play, but it was not long before cries dis- 
turbed her. 

“John, what is the matter with baby 
now,” she inquired from her wash-tub. 

“T don’t know what to do with him, 
mother,” replied John. “He’s dug a 
hole and wants to bring it into the house.” 
—London Tit-Bits. 





HE KNEW 
Teacher—“‘Don’t you know that punc- 
tuation means that you must pause?” 
Willie—“Course I do. An auto driver 
punctuated his tire in front of our house 
Sunday and he paused for half an hour.” 
—Boston Transcript. 


GASTRONOMIC REASONING 

For an hour the teacher had dwelt with 
painful iteration on the part played by 
carbohydrates, proteids, and fats, re- 
spectively, in the upkeep of the human 
body. At the end of the lesson the usual 
test questions were put. 

“Can any girl tell me the three foods 
required to keep the body in health?” 
the teacher aed. 

There was silence, till one maiden held 
up her hand and replied: 

“Yer breakfast, yer dinner, and yer 
supper.” 


Sergeant (drilling the awkward squad): 

Yompary! Attention, company! Lift 
ip your left leg and hold it straight out in 
iront of you.” 

One of the squad held up his right le 
by-mistake. This brought his right-hand 
companion’s left leg and his own right 
leg close together. The officer, seeing this, 
exclaimed angrily: 

“And who is that blooming galoot over 


9) 


there holding up both legs? 


APPLIED LANGUAGE 

The oldest of two farm boys left the 
old home place for the bright lights. 
After working a while at his job in the 
city he wrote his brother out on the farm 
telling of the joys of city life, in which he 
said: 
“Thursday we autoed out to the 
country club where we golfed until dark. 
Then we motored to the beach, and 
Fridayed there.” 

The brother on the farm wrote back: 

“Yesterday we buggied to town and 
baseballed all afternoon. Then we went 
to Med’s and pokered until morning. 
Today we muled out to the cornfield, and 
gee-hawed until sundown. Then we sup- 
pered, and then we piped for a while. 
After that we stair-cased up to our room 
and bed-steaded until the clock fived.”’ 


AT LAST 

During the flu epidemic in San 
Francisco, when all public meeting-places 
were closed, and the entire population was 
compelled to wear masks to prevent the 
spread of the disease, a drunken man was 
overheard muttering: 
“Well, I’m an old man, but I have 
lived my time and am ready to quit. 
I have lived to see four great things come 
to pass—the end ot the war, the churches 
closed, saloons left open, the women 
muzzled.” —Judge. 





NO HARM MEANT 

A few days after a farmer had sold a 
pig to a neighbor he chanced to pass the 
neighbor’s place and saw the owner’s son 
sitting on the edge of the pigpen, watch- 
ing the new occupant. 

“How do you do, Johnny?” said he. 
“How’s your pig today?” 

“Oh, pretty well, thank you,” replied 
the little boy. ‘‘How’s all your folks?” — 
—Exchange. 

“Pa, whata funny word ‘wholesome’ is.”’ 
“What’s funny about it?” 





“Why, take away the whole of it and 
you have some left.’”—Boston Transeript. 





BLACK AND GREEN 


An old colored man was burning dead 
grass when a “wise guy” stopt and said: 


“You're foolish to do that, Uncle Eb; 
it will make the meadow as black as you 
are.” é 

“Don’t worry ‘bout dat, sah,” 
responded Uncle Eb. “Dat grass will 
grow out an’ be as green as you is.”’— 
Boston Transcript. ; 


THE MISSING CHOP 
He had eaten a lamb chop which the 
waiter at the big hotel had recommended. 
When he had finished, the waiter asked: 
“How did you find the chop, sir?” 
“By moving aside the two peas that 
were with it,” said the patron. “The chop 
was under them.” 


REASSURED HIMSELF 

A city man tells this story of a well 
known financier: 

Two company promoters once called 
on him to arouse his interest in a scheme 
of theirs. They talked to him about an 
hour. Then they took their leave. 

“I believe we've got him,” said the 
first promoter, hopefull ‘ 

“I don’t know,” said the other. “He 
seems very suspicious.” 

“Suspicious?” echoed the first. “What 
makes you think he is suspicious?” 

“Didn’t you notice,” was the reply 
“how he counted his fingers after I had 
— hands with him?”—Washington 

‘ost. 


COLORED STORY 
“Funny thing happened in my town 
last week,” said the chatty man in the 
railway carriage. 
“What was that?’ asked the interested 
individual. 
“Black, white man, and White, a black 
man, thought a fellow named Brown was 
retty green and tried to sell him a white 
orse. But Brown was well read and he 
deceived them both. In fact, he got all 
the money they had.” 
“And now?” 
“And now Black and White are blue.” 
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to dot. 





Note! Draw a line according to number beginning at 1, then 2, 3, 4, etc. Draw straight from dot 
Do not send it to us as we are printing it merely for the pleasure of the children. 
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over the farmlands of America are not so num- 
erousas the stars but they are just as uncountable. 


One of the chief reasons for the wide popularity of 
Dietz Lanterns is their reliable combustion system. 


A Dietz Lantern really breathes. The air chamber beneath the 
burner is the Lungs and the side tubes are twin Windpipes. As 
spent hot air rises through the globe and out at the top, new air 
is drawn in through the tubes into the air chamber and this 
A Dietz No. 2 Wizard breathes against the flame. The intake of air in a Dietz Hot 
ont ein Blast Lantern is mixed air—hot and cold—but in a Cold Blast 
SS eee Lantern the intake is pure cold air. The Cold Blast Lanterns 
mas present that will be are slightly higher in price because of their construction but 
appreciated, whether the give = oF, whiter and brighter light. 
recipient be old or young Ask your dealer to show you a Dietz Cold Blast No. 2 Wizard 
Lantern, which gives a 10 C. Power light and has the easily 
cleaned short globe with the large openings top and bottom. 


‘Te Dietz Lantern Lights that twinkle every night 








DIETZ 
LANTERNS FOR R. E. DIETZ COMPANY 


THE FARM 
NEW YORK CITY 


Hand Lanterns, Wagon and 


Driving Lanterns, Wall Largest Makers of Lanterns in the World 


Lanterns, Motor Truck 


Lamps. FOUNDED 1840 
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GOING THROUGH THE GAS 


—Stimson in the Dayton News 























ISN’T IT ABOUT TIME TO BUTCHER? 
—Orr in the Chicago Tribune 
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“CHOOSE YE THIS DAY WHOM YE SHALL SERVE”’ 
—Darling in the Des Moines Register 
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A MERRY CHASE 


—Satterfield in the Baltmore Sun 
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" §PEAKING OF LABOR SHORTAGE 


~Darling of the Des Moines Register 
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by the proposed Kenyon and 
Kendrick bills? 


Practical men in the industry at a hearing in Washington, say NO 


Down in Washington, as you know, 
they are considering a plan of licens- 
ing the packing industry and putting 
it under the command of a govern- 
ment official— 


A political appointee with the power 
to experiment as he chooses with 
this vital business. 

* * * 


How will your brother stockmen and 
feeders like this? 


Recently a number of them went to 
Washington to give their opinions. 
What follows is a fair sample of their 
testimony: 


Robert J. Kleberg, Livestock Producer, 
Kingsville, Texas, testified that— 


“I contend and believe that the producer 
of livestock who conducts his business 
properly has nothing whatever to fear 
from the packers. He needs the packers 
to prepare his product for the market and 
to distribute it. Without the aid of the 
packers, the production of livestock could 
not existas anindustry. . . .. Ido 
not believe that this licensing system and 
the taking of the stock yards away from 
the packers and the taking of the refrig- 
erator cars away from them, the owner- 
ship away from these men and the man- 
agement away from them is going to help.” 


Dr. J. M. Wilson, General Manager 
Platte Valley Sheep Co., McKinley, 
Wyoming, said that— 


“The livestock business and its allied in- 
terests are so complicated that unless you 
get a man who is well informed in busi- 
ness it is very liable to do more damage 
than good. . . I see nothing but 
confusion and uncertainty ahead if the 
present methods are disrupted and the 
stock yards put under Federal control 
and into the Bands of an inexperienced 
manager.” 


J. S. Blackwell, Producer, Feeder and 
Farmer, of Muscatine, Iowa, stated 
that— 


“I am opposed to the licensing of any 
commercial or industrial business, and 
there is nothing in the livestock industry 
that needs further legislation.” 


I, C. Thurmond, Cattleman and Bank- 
er of Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, tes- 
tified that— 
“The people of our state are absolutely— 
after the experience that we have had 
with Mr. Burleson and the wires and the 
railroad control—they are absolutely 
against it (Federal control of the packing 
industry). While there might be a few 
socialists in favor of it, I believe that most 
of the socialists have gone back on it. 
All of the people in the state are against 
governmental control of the railroads or 
legislation in any way.” 
Scores of similar statements from the 
testimony of producers, farmers and 
feeders all over the country could be 
quoted if space would permit. 


* * ¥ 


Do you want the packing industry under 
an inexperienced political appointee ? 


The interests of the producer and the 
packer are mutual. If radical legis- 
lation should upset and disorganize 
this high efficiency of the packing 
industry, the producer would be hit 
as hard as the packer. 


There is no question but that the cost 
of conducting the packing business 
will be materially increased by such 
legislation. The packer’s profit—a 
fraction of a cent a pound from all 
sources—could not take care of such 
increases, which would necessarily 
be reflected in lower prices to pro- 
ducers or higher prices to retailers. 


Swift & Company will be glad to mail a summary of the testimony 


of the livestock producers at the hearing in Washington. 


Write 


foracopy. Address Swift & Company, Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Founded 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 30,000 shareholders 
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Will the livestock producer benefit 










































Come 
to the Foremost 
School. You get the best 


training here as we have 
had the greatest experience and have the greatest facili- 
ties in Equ:pment and Instructors. No books used. No 
tools or ““extras’’ to buy. Only additional cost to be 
trained here is difference in car fare. 


Special Tuition Rate Now! 


To assist in the readjustment and rehabilita- 
tion now under way, especially to former soldiers, we are 
making a special offer to those who come within the next 
few weeks. This special rate applies for Life Scholar- 


ship in our complete 
oat Mail Coupon Today. 


course. 
os 3 C 


Earn 5100 to*400 a Month 


You learn best and quickest here in the Oldest 


trained men. 
than we can supply. 


Every man 16 years and older, can learn here easily and quickly. 
Our enormous equipment includes everything in the automotive 
industry—twice as much equipment as any other schocl 


utable private homes close to the school 












in 6 to 8 Weeks 














and Greatest Autombile and Tractor training school 
in America. The success and prosperity of 


22,000 graduates trained during 12 years 
roves the better success of the unequaled Rahe 


ractical training system. We were first to use real 
practical methods, and have developed our system 
farther and better than any others. 


In every state in the United States, garages and 
repair shops know the higher skill and ability of Rahe 
As a result, we have vastly more calls for graduates 






















—and twice as much floor space used in actual practice 

training. Plenty of room for individual training. Begin right 

on the first day you come—daily work on real automobiles, 
trucks and tractors—all kinds and sizes—specialized train- : 
ing in all departments, including the largest and best 
arranged live motor department in America. Master me- 
chanic instructors to guide you in making rapid progress. 

Comfortable and pleasant living accommodations in rep- 

all under daily 

supervision of our own Welfare Department, 


Easy To Learn Here { 


Immense additional equipment acquired from our 
former great Military Training School now in use in 
all our departments You don’t need any special 
talent: no educational requirements. Simply bring 
the inclination and the will to work, and you can 
readily succeed under the same practical methods 
we used to train thousands of Soldier Mechanics 
in 60 days’ time We prove this by immed- 
iately referring you to scores of successful grad- 
uates from your own section of the country. 


RAHE AUTO & TRACTOR 
SCHOO 4 Two Biocks East of 


The Union Depot 


Dept. 3013, Kansas City, Mo. 
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IRST, the sat- 
isfaction of 
fooling a sly, old 
fox into your trap. 
Then, the SATI 
FACTION of get- 
ting the MOST 
MONEY for your 
Skins. That's what counts—and 
that’s your experience when you 
ship your furs to Silberman. 


Herbert Henshall, Bitter Creek, Wyo., writes 
that he was much pleased with his returns. W. 
C. James, Florence, Colo., thanks us for our lib- 
eral prices. Clifford W. Heintz, Caledonia, Mich., 
wrote that we paid him more than twice as 
much for his furs as he got elsewhere. Tom 
Schneider, North Bend, 
Wis., said his check 
was very satisfactory. 
Cyrus K. Halverson, 
Leland, Ill., wrote that 
he was entirely satis- 
fied. 

Thousands more letters 
like that in our files. We 
could fill this page with their 
names — all Satisfied Trap- 
pers, who know what that 
word means—because they 
ship their furs to S. Silber- 
: man & Sons, and get “The 
Satisfying Sh ippe rs Check That Satisfies.” 
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“The House With a Million Friends’ 








Pay 


Our liberal gr rading, larger checks and prompt re- 
turns are the methods that have won for us the 
Trappers Seal of Approval. Remember, we 
have over $2,000,000 Capital invested in 

this business, and a Silberman Check is not 

only larger, but “GOOD” at any bank or my 
general store in the country. ’ 















“That's right, Bub, put a 

G The Check That Satisfies”— by sending al] S>erman tag on your 
Silberman . furs. We'll ship to 

them. It’s more 

money in our pock- 

ets. 








See for yourself that it will pay you well to join 
huge family o “ h. atisfic <d Silberman Shippers. : 
hipmer lay, or write for Price List at ~ a ro 


- res asta the a 5 peciliie we pay our shippers, FA &"; ‘ 
Daa ; S*<. A he : 

a (F< : 
(SéaL .S. iesiaer & Sons 

















THE LEADING HOUSE IN THE BEST MARKET 
West 35th. St. Chicago, Ills. 
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